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" He walk'd tbe eartli as tho9« most wnlk whose mindx 
One DiotiTe urges, anA one object liiads ; 
Jd youtJi's fimt flush he cast nil joy away, 
And ouly Uveil that life might bring one Jay ; 
Around one c«Dtre all his powers he brought, 
Anil crush'd his soul beneath one buming thought. 
And that one thought was VGNOEANCE 1" 
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CHAPTER L 

THE RETTJBN. 

** Thera be bright &ces in the busy hall. 
Bowls on the board, and banners on the wall. 

The chief of Lara is retum'd again." 

"Lucy dear, will those bells never have done?*' said 
Mr. Bolton to his youngest daughter. 

*^ Indeed, papa, I should hope they soon will, for they 
have been ringing these two hours," answered Lucy. 

" How plainly we hear them, though Northwood is 
nearly a mile off! the wind must be blowing due south," 
observed Sarah, his eldest daughter. 

^* I am glad that is the ease, at all events," said Lucy ; 
^' for if the wind is changed, papa will be able to go out 
in his Bath chair ; he has been confined to the house for 
the last two days by the east wind, and he never sleeps 
well without air and exercise." The parties now relapsed 
into silence. 

It was a dull chilly afternoon in February ; the sun 
had set, and the sisters were sitting with their invalid 
father by the parlour fire, in the moumftd twilight ; the 
last flickering flame had dropped, and the light that pro- 
ceeded from a few red coals faintly revealed the faces of 
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the youthful daughters, — that of the eldest prematurely 
serious-looking; that of the youngest pale, but animated, — 
and tinged with a sallower hue the features of the father, 
rather emaciated by disease than withered by age. 

The belk continued to ring. Lucy rose, and, going to 
a press, brought out a few dry sticks and threw them on 
the fire ; in a minute or two they blazed up. 

'* Well, that is more cheerful, papa," said she ; " George 
and Edmund will soon be home, and they will tell us all 
about the rejoicings at Northwood, and whether they safVir 
your old friend Lord Northwood driving through the 
town." 

^' Dinneford's fluid of magnesia ! '* was the answer 
to this. 

" Yes, of course-, papa, you shall have it to-morrow 
morning, but not now ; you are going to get your cofiee 
when candles come, and then we will play — " 

" No ; I will go to bed," cried the invalid. 

*' Well, so you shall ; but you will not be able to sleep, 
I am sure, until these bells stop : what a nuisance they 
are I and what fools people make of themselves !" 

^ The bells may be a nuisance to papa, Lucy," said 
Sarah ; ^* but I certainly think it is no proof of folly in 
the inhabitants of Northwood to welcome back their earl, 
as best they can, when he has been so many years without 
residing among them ; in fact, I hear he has never been 
at the Abbey since he came for a short time after his 
marriage, and now he is resolved to make a lengthened 
stay there, and be will be of incalculable use to the shop* 
keepers of the town, and to all the poor about." 

" O yes, that is all very true," answered Lucy ; " and 
Mrs. Millar hears they intend to buy everything ihey 
want at Northwood ; and Mr. Alspice, the grocer, is 
going to enlarge his premises ; and Bun, the bt^er, says 
be will have to bake twice a day in future ; and Mrs. 
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Frizelle, the milliner, is going to put one large pane of 
plate glass in her window, instead of the sixteen little 
tfakigs she has now ; but poor Lambshead, the butcher, 
has Jbad a great disappointment ; he had nearly concluded 
a bargain with farmer Hogg for a double supply of 
sheep and oxen, and now he hears to his great dismay 
that Lord Northwood intends to kill all his own 
meat, and-:-" . 

*'Lucy, Lucy," interrupted her sister, "this is sal 
gossip ; I often told you that you chat too much to Mrs. 
Miller." 

" Well, I can't help it," said Lucy ; " when she and I 
are sitting together with papa, or rubbing his legs turn 
about, I must talk to her ; I have no other amusement" 

Here the door opened, and the tea-things were brought 
in by the identical Mrs. Miller, the nurse and house- 
keeper of the Boltons. 

** Where is Sam?" asked Sarah. 

" Why, ma'am, he is gone to the stile at the top of 
the lane leading down to Hawthorn Dairy, in hopes of 
getting a sight of Lord Northwood*s carriage on its way 
to the Abbey." 

" You know it will not pass near that place," rejoined 
Sarah ; " I am sure he is gone into Northwood, and will 
not be back for long enough ; everything is turned upside 
down by this arrival." 

" Well, ma'am, I dare say there is no doubt but we 
shall derive some benefit from it in a short time," said 
the housekeeper, who always made herself one of tlie 
family ; '' when they are settled I suppose you and the 
young gentlemen will be invited to the Abbey very often, 
the earl and your papa are such old friends ; many a time 
I saw his lordship at Richmond visiting my master when 
you were a baby ; but I suppose he is greatly changed 
now; we are all changed," she added, sighing, as she 
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4 ASHOOMBE GHUBOHYABD. 

adjusted her neat cap and bands of grey hair in the glass 
that stood on the chimneypiece. 

" Indeed, we are/' said Sarah ; *' I do not expect that 
we shall be very intimate with Lord Northwood's family 
now ; you know papa is not near so rich as he was when 
he lived at Richmond, and went to the Epsom races, and 
used to hunt with all the fashionable gentlemen, and was 
reckoned the best rider in Berkshire or Surrey." 

" And so he just was," replied Mrs. Miller ; " and the 
truth must be told that he was a much nicer man than 
my lord ; and when the butler and 1 saw them riding or 
playing billiards together, often we said that master ought 
to be the peer — " 

"Come, Mrs. Miller, make the coffee," interrupted 
Sarah. 

" Yes, my dear, I wjll ; but I was only going to say 
that I don't want to take from any one's merits ; my Lord 
Northwood was a very nice little man, and so friendly 
and humble I Often he spoke to myself when he met me 
in the hall with you in my arms : ah I I was something 
worth looking at then ! But he never said a word that 
could offend a modest woman." After a pause : " Well, 
I think, from what T know of him, that he will not be the 
one to give up his friends for any change of fortune. Miss 
Lucy, bring your papa's little table and set it before him, 
while I fill out his coffee. Are your feet cold, sir ? I'll 
put this shawl about them." Mr. Bolton had been half 
asleep while his servant was talking of old times, but he 
now roused himself, and bad just commenced his coffee, 
when his sons knocked at the door, and, being admitted 
by Mrs. Miller, entered the parlour, followed by the 
servaut Sam. 

They were lively intelligent youths ; George, the eldest, 
was nearly twenty ; and Edmund about eighteen years 
of age. Lucy ran to meet them : — 
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'* Come in, boys, come in, and tell us the news. Oh 
Sam, I am glad you are returned ; Miss Sarah is getting 
angry." 

Sam, hearing this^ bustled about, put on coal, settled 
the chairs, and did sundry unnecessary things to show 
Sarah he was not only at home, but very sedulous about 
his business. 

" Bring up the urn, Sam," said Sarah rather^ sternly, 
and both he and Mrs. Miller left the apartment. 

*' Now sit down, boys," said Lucy, " and tell us first of 
all, have you seen Lord Northwood?" 

" Yes, we have," answered George ; " we stood at 
the comer of Henry-street among all the other fools, and 
saw the coach pass, with my lord and his son and 
daughter in it." 

" Well ?" said Lucy, finding he paused. 

" Well, really, Lucy, 1 have no more to say. What do 
you think there was about them unlike other people ? 
The king may give a man a string of titles, and a few 
acres of land, off which he has a right to drive every 
intruder, but this power does not appear in his face. 
The king cannot change a man's physical nature by 
heaping wealth and honours upon him ; and as to his 
moral nature, why, that vnay be changed by favour and' 
distinction, but it is very likely to be for the worse ; but 
on this point -Lord Northwood's future conduct will 
decide. I could see no particular expression in his face 
indicative of a vicious or insolent disposition," 

" You are a provoking creature !" cried Lucy ; " you 
always give me a sermon when I want a little fun ; and 
when I ask for any serious instruction you dismiss me 
with jesta If you will tell me nothing more about these 
people, I will go and ask Sam.'' 

** For shame, Lucy 1" said Sarah. *' Do not attempt 
to talk to Sam on this or on any other subject George, 
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1 4liink you might tell papa any little thing you noticed 
about his old friend." 

But poor Mr. Bolton appeared totally regardless of 
what they were saying ; in fact, his last paralytic attack 
had left him quite inanimate ; and he spoke so little and 
so abruptly, that a casual observer would have texmA it 
difficult to determine whether his feelings had been 
deadened, or his intellects clouded. 

" Well, come," said George, putting his feet on the 
fender, and sipping his coffee ; '' I am quite ready to be 
cross-examined." 

" Is his hair grey?" asked Mr. Bolton quite suddenly. 

^^ Indeed it is, papa, but his eyes are lively and his face 
altogether animated ; pale and a little wrinkled, with 
neat features." 

*' Just so," muttered Mr. Bolton. 

'' He is a little man, is he not, sir?" continued George, 
pleased that his father was beginning to join in the 
conversation. 

" Five feet six," answered Mr. Bolton. 

If he had been told the day before what George's 
height was, he would have forgotten it by this evening. 

''But is the oM gentleman the only person worth 
mentioning ?" cried £dmund. " We saw his son and 
daughter. Lord Fitzarthur and Lady Caroline ; they are 
very nice looking ; the son has a dark, serious, sensible 
face ; Lady Caroline has a lighter complexion, she is 
very pale ; in short, I cannot say she is pretty." 

" I know she is delicate," said Sarah ; " Mr. Purdon 
told me it is principally on her account they are coming 
here ; the physicians say she will not live if she stays. in 
London, and she is the greatest pet possible with Lord 
Northwood ; he would do anything that might be of use 
to her ; Lord Fitzarthiu*, too, is greatly attached to her, 
Mr. Purdon says." 
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" Waa Mr. Purdon here to-day ? " inquired George.. 

" Yes," answered Sarah^ " he came a little after you 
went out, and read to papa for a while." 

Mr. Purdon was rector of the parish in which the 
Boltons resided^ and in which Northwood Abbey was 
situated. 

" Was he in spirits at the prospect of Lord Northwood 
and his family coming to reside in his pariah?" asked 
Edmund. 

'* Nothing puts him in spirits, poor man!" answered 
Sarah, ^' but he naturally spoke with some interest of 
an event which is likely to be so favourable to the objects 
that his heart is set upon. He expects the earl will 
support and patronise all our charities in more ways than 
one. Some of our funds are very low, and Mr. Purdon 
has great dependence on Lord Northwood for their re- 
establishment, for he has the character of being very 
generous. 

" He is," murmured Mr. Bolton. 

**And you remember, papa," continued Sarah, 'all 
the improvements Mr. Purdon is projecting with his 
co-operation." 

Mr. Bolton said nothing more ; the chord that had 
been struck vibrated, but Sarah's last words recalled no 
memories of the past, and the sick man sank into his 
wonted apathy. 

"But are there not great rejoicings in the town?" 
asked Lucy. 

" Well, yes," said Edmund ; " some bad illumi- 
nations, and a few 'welcomes' in coloured lamps, 
and a tar-barrel or two^ and the bells ringing you 
deaf." 

" Indeed we heard them," said Lucy, " that was our 
share of the amusement ; they were teasing papa, but now 
they have stopped and he is going to bed." 
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The bell was accordingly rung, Mrs. Miller summoned, 
and Mr. Bolton led off to his apartment. 

After their father's departure the young people 
continued to discuss the newly arrived party, and to 
speculate on the likelihood of an intimacy springing up 
again between the two families. Sarah thought she 
would not wish to know them ; people so much their 
superiors in rank and fortune would only despise them, 
or treat them with proud condescension, which she could 
never brook : she considered her father stood in a more 
unfavourable situation with regard to the earl than the 
other families in the neighbourhood did ; they were Lord 
Northwood's inferiors, certainly, as much as Mr. Bolton 
was, but then her father, in his present poverty and mode 
of living, was vastly inferior to himself, the Mr. Bolton 
of former days, when he lived in a fine house at 
Richmond, enjoyed a good fortune, and made a very 
dashing appearance ; she declared his case involved a 
double degradation, and she wished, for her part, to live 
as secluded as possible, particularly from the eyes of 
those who had known her in brighter days. 

George thought it was using very strong language to 
apply such a word as " degradation " to their father's 
case, because he was not in the peerage and had lost his 
property ; nothing degraded a man but meanness, 
knavery, and vice; for his part, he considered himself 
just as good as the Northwoods, though there was not the 
same posse of words before and after his name ; in nature's 
gifts he was equal to any one, and in learning superior to 
many ; as far as he was concerned, he would be very glad 
to know the Abbey folks ; people of rank, whatever little 
silly pride or prejudice they might have in their hearts, 
were always polite and agreeable to their acquaintances — 
that was quite enough for him ; he would take what was 
sweet and smooth on the surface, and make the best of it, 
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and a very good thing it often turned out ; ^* but you, 
Sarah," he cried in conclusion, ^^ whenever a tempting- 
looking cup is offered to you, begin at once to shake and 
stir up the dregs, and then, when you drink it, you 
complain of its bitterness." 

Edmund thought it would be great fun to bring down 
the young lord, if he should bethink himself of being 
saucy to them ; as to Lady Caroline, she was not near so 
well-looking as Sarah, and he considered that a woman's 
face, after all, was what she had most reason to build 
her consequence upon ; it was title, wealth, everything 
to her. 

Lucy said she would be quite content if she saw them 
in church on Sunday; she did not want to have their 
great coach-and-four driving up to her papa's little gate, 
disturbing and agitating him ; as to going to the Abbey, 
she would not on any account wish to be asked to do 
such a thing ; her best Barege even would be too shabby 
for such an occasion, and she would not know what to 
say to people who had lived always on the Continent or in 
London. 

Aft;er some further debating it was agreed that Lord 
Northwood would certainly expect that his former friend 
would take some notice of him on his arrival in the 
country, so it was proposed that in a day or two George 
should ask his father^s permission to take his card to 
Lord Northwood, and apologise for his inability to go 
himself; and this motion having been carried, after a 
slight opposition from Sarah, the council broke up, and 
the parties retired to their respective chambers. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



BETROSPEOTIONS. 



'* Short was the course his restlessness had run,—' 
But long enough to leaTe him half undone." 

Btbon. 



Though our readers have been rather abruptly intro- 
duced to the Bolton family, it may have become apparent 
to them that Mr. Bolton did not always occupy the 
obscure ^md rather humble ' situation in which he was 
found at the commencement of this history. Indeed, in 
his youth he had been rather a distinguished character, 
for he had many of the advantages, both of nature and 
fortune, which render a man acceptable in society. But 
there was one circumstance connected with him, which, 
whatever the world may pronounce it to be, we cannot 
avoid considering a very unfortunate one, and which lay 
at the root of all his future disasters. He was an only 
child. If people will take the trouble of scrutinising the 
individuals of whom society is composed, they cannot fail 
to notice that only children are generally very unamiable. 
Selfish they can scarcely escape being, when they see 
themselves the sole objects of an entire household's care ; 
the little beings on whose breath depends the happiness 
of two persons, their superiors in everything, and yet 
whose frames are shaken to the centre by every feeble 
cry of discontent they ^ay utter, — by every shade of 
paleness that may flit across their tiny cheeks. Every 
one about them partakes more or less of the same feeling. 
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and they soon discover that they are the moving power of 
the various little engines that are playing around them, — 
the petty tyrants of a principality on the throne of which 
paternal affection has placed them. As the child advances 
in years he necessarily sees that he is but a unit in the 
vast multitude, and he can scarcely understand or explain 
his mysterious importance, but he is reminded of it every 
instant, and the feeling thus produced and nurtured is 
naturally, unavoidably, carried with him when he is 
launched upon life, and, however it may be modified, 
stifled, shamed, by the reception he meets with in the 
great battle of warring interests and equal rights, — how- 
ever momentarily he may succumb to superior intellect, 
wealth, and rank, — it never wholly forsakes him. His idol, 
his ideal self, may be shattered by a truth-telling world, 
but the disjointed parts have a continual tendency to 
re-unite, and in every episode that he may enjoy in the 
panting strife we get a glimpse of it reinstated on its 
pedestal, and worshipped as wildly as ever. 

Mr. Bolton, besides being an only child, was a very 
sickly one too, and accordingly met with a double portion 
of the most slavish devotion. He was also continually 
reminded that he was heir to two properties, for, in 
addition to his father's estate, his maternal uncle, who 
never married, intimated to the parents that they nught 
count on bis also. It must be allowed, however, that 
Mr. Bolton bore his trials better than most cliildren of 
his class, for, while he thought himself one of the greatest 
personages in the world, still he was gentle, affectionate, 
and highminded ; and these qualities served in a measure 
to neutralise poisons which act without resistance on 
baser natures. 

When he was pronounced strong enough he was sent 
to Eton, which was rather an injudicious step, considering 
his delicacy and his position in life. Here he learned 
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other lessons in addition to those in Greek and Latin, 
lessons which acted powerfully on his sensitive mind, and 
increased bis natural melancholy. Contrasting the treat* 
ment he received from his schoolfellows with that which 
he had met with in his father's house, he reasonably 
deemed himself cruelly wronged. He was weak, and 
unable to lay claim to the fictitious but undisputed rank 
which a boy fights out for himself by the force of his 
fists ; and he often sat for hours with an expression of 
mixed indignation and sorrow on his long pale face, con- 
templating the athletic sports of England's foture peers, 
warriors, and statesmen, with the conviction that he was 
superior to them, although trampled on by them, and 
with the determination that he would one day make them 
ashamed of their prejudices and injustice. Thus seated 
apart, he was often noticed by Lord Northwood, then 
Lord Fitzarthur, who from his earliest age was full of 
feeling and kindness. By him he was pressed to join in 
the games, and when young Bolton would refuse with a 
sorrowful shake of the head. Lord Fitzarthur would sit 
down by him, and endeavour to raise his spirits, forgetting 
his own sports in the desire to cheer his dejected and 
feeble companion. And thus their friendship grew ; and 
when Lord Fitzarthur 's saucy schoolfellows called out to 
him to come and join in the game of raquets, and inquired 
what he meant by sitting moping on the bench beside 
that rickety fool Bolton, or Dolton, which was a bette^r 
name for him, Fitzarthur gave them tangible proofe 
that they had better not interfere between him and his 
client. 

Thus time passed on : young Bolton was sent to the 
University ; Fitzarthur also kept a few terms at Oxford, 
but, having no taste for learning as an ornament or a 
resource, and no need of it in a useiiil point of view, 
he returned home without a degree, and with the fiiU 
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consent of his father, who declared that learned peers 
were very prone to make fools of themselves; and 
that, when it was expected that they would go down to 
the House to vote on an important measure, they were 
known to be under three locks ; and when their privacy 
was at length broken in upon, it was found that they had 
just produced an epitaph in Greek on a friend's cat But 
Lord Fitzarthur, though renouncing the life of a scholar, 
did not forget the young student whom he had left behind 
him at Christchurch, and more than one vacation was 
spent by Mr, Bolton at Northwood Abbey. It is an old 
remark, that friendships are not often the result of deli- 
beration, choice, or a natural attraction between kindred 
tastes and qualities, but arise^from the simplest causes, — 
proximity, a chance act of kindness, a coincidence of 
opinion on some contested point; — and thus ties are 
woven between hearts which nature had not formed for 
touching even at one point. This was signally the case 
between the thoughtful, melancholy, classical Bolton, 
and the practical, good-natured, shallow Fitzarthur. Yet 
Mr. Bolton loved his noble friend; he was grateful to 
him, his rank was an attraction not to be despised, and 
it was impossible to know him without respecting his 
virtues. 

In a few years after he left the University, Mr. Bolton, 
having lost both his father and uncle, succeeded to the 
two properties. He had several thousands per annum, 
a finished education, refined manners, and a very prepos- 
sessing appearance. What was he to do now? Was 
he to settle down on his paternal property in the fens 
of Lincolnshire, a stupid country gentleman, improving 
his estate, ameliorating the condition of his tenantry, and 
not known fifty miles beyond his own home ? The contempt 
that he had met with at Eton, and the neglect he had 
experienced at Oxford, still rankled in his bosom ; for 
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at the University too be had pitched his aspitotions 
beyond his rights ; the mysterious grandeur and im- 
portance of the enfarvb gdtS haunted him there too ; it 
danced before him like a Will -o'*the- wisp, carrying him 
along to the Slough of Despond, or the deeper mire of 
disappointment. But now the auspicious moment was 
come ;-he would be a man of fashion, a sporting 
character; — he would go on the turf: and a course of 
life repugnant to his fastidious tastes, and jarring with 
his reserved and delicate habits, was adopted by him, just 
to show the infatuated world that it should not verify its 
monstrous suspicion that he was not the greatest man in 
this or any other country. 

In an evil hour Mr. Bolton appeared at the Newmarket 
races. He was verjc well acquainted with horses, and 
rode admirably ; the delicacy of his health had rendered 
horse-exercise necessary for him, and, in fajct, during his 
childhood and youth he had ridden more than he had 
walked, and hact formed a great affection for the noble 
animal ; he loved to study its habits, its defects, its perfec- 
tions, and its diseases, and at the time of which we speak 
he was one of the best judges of horses in England. 

The races, on this Mr. Bolton's first visit, were numer- 
ously and fashionably attended ; they were even honoured 
by the presence of royalty. To bet against a horse 
backed by the Prince Regent seemed a rather presump- 
tuous thing in a young man who was now exhibiting him- 
self for the first time ; however, Mr. Bolton ventured to 
do so, and — fatal event for him — the horse lost. His 
doom was fixed. He immediately attracted a considerable 
share of attention : " Very promising young man ;" " Seems 
a capital judge;" '* Distinguished appearance;" "Keen 
eye," were some of the remarks elicited by his success. 
Several sporting gentlemen desired to be introduced to 
him ; to one he particularly recommended himself by dis- 
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covering a slight defect in a mare on which he was just 
going to bet. Thenceforward this man and Mr. Bolton 
became the closest friends, — closer than ties of love could 
bind them, for theirs was a union of interests. They 
betted, bred racers, kept a splendid stud in partnership, 
and went through every act of that fearful drama, the 
debasing consequences of which are eating into the morals 
of our country. In a few years Mr. Bolton was deeply 
involved. He knew nothing about the management of 
money ; he left all that dry work to his partner, who, 
being the least affluent of- the two, very unscrupulously 
threw the chief weight of the expenses into the scale of 
his "friend." At this sacrifice, then, Mr. Bolton had 
gained many of his objects : he stood high in the opinion 
of several noblemen ; he had mixed in the best society of 
London, Brighton, and Bath ; and had been occasionally 
noticed by the Prince Regent. In the particular vocation 
which he had been pleased to select for himself he was 
an authority from which there was no appeal. But his 
yearly income was totally inadequate to meet his daily 
expenses of betting, entertaining, and keeping up his 
enormous establishment of horses, so that he was obliged 
of course to borrow money, and encumber his property to 
an alarming extent. His friends predicted his downfall, 
while they encouraged him in his career. '^ Is Bolton 
mad?" was frequently uttered, as they returned home 
from partaking of his choice wines, and inspecting his 
betting-book. Still there was a hope left. He obtained 
the band of a young lady of good sense, accomplishments, 
and a considerable fortune. Her family stipulated that 
he should dissolve his connexion' with his dangerous 
partner^ which he accordingly did. Now it was hoped by 
the few who had his interest at heart that the charms of 
a domestic life, and the attractions of an agreeable 
woman, would lead him to renounce the soul-sickening 
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pursuits' to which his youth had been dedicated. He took 
a beautiful villa at Richmond, furnished it in the most 
exquisite taste, and gathered around him the elite of the 
neighbourhood, to whom he seemed proud of introducing 
his lovely wife. 

Certainly for a short period he seemed to forget that 
there were such things on earth as " handicaps," ^ cups,*' 
"jockeys," and "winners." But he soon languished : the 
thirst for excitement drove him on, long after the cause 
which led him to the turf was forgotten, or had ceased to 
exist. Could he be content now to return to his sober 
classics, and, with his " pleasing wife " embroidering by 
his side, once more unravel the knots of Tacitus, or throw 
light on the condensed periods of Livy ? What were the 
flights of the Maeonian bird or the Dircaean swan to him 
who, with dizzy brain, and heart whose throbs were well- 
nigh stilled, had seen the horse win by half a neck on 
whose success he had staked thousands I 

Ah ! the little Matinian bee was, after all, the only one 
who knew in what the charm, the rapture of existence 
lay. Yes : it was the nicely turned goal, and the palm 
following it, that raised man to a level with the gods. 
Mrs. Bolton to her energy and good sense added the 
blandishments of the bride ai;d the judicious advice of the 
woman, and flattered herself that she had eflected a per- 
manent change in her husband; but just as she was 
exulting in the eflects of her warnings and remonstrances, 
she discovered that he had entered more deeply than ever 
into his usual pursuits. Mr. Bolton was the mildest, 
civillest man possible ; he was never from his earliest years 
known to say " I won't I" but Mr. Bolton's " Yes, indeed," 
was the most impracticable thing possible; there was 
none who knew better how to make the most of false 
affirmatives and negative assents ; and as he always agreed 
with you, you had no salient angle to lay hold on, but 
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you could see through the veil that the indomitable will 
was as resolute as ever. 

The man ^ho pleads guilty certainly exposes himself to 
summary condemnation ; but Mr. Bolton ^ had the inge- 
nuity to escape, by his manner of so pleading, from all 
the penalties that the plea involved. 

Lord Northwood too, who was an occasional visitor at 
his house, ventured, with the openness that early friendship 
authorized, to recommend a more prudent course of life, 
now that he had taken upon himself the responsibility of a 
husband; but even sensible advice, when proffered by 
one not remarkable for wisdom, seems to partake of the 
watery flavour of the brain from which it issues. Mr. 
Bolton would laugh, accuse his friend of having turned 
Methodist, and lead him off to the billiard-table ; so that 
poor Lord Northwood always found that what he intended . 
to be very serious and very sapient was sure somehow 
or other to end in a joke that made himself appear 
absurd. 

About two years after Mr. Bolton's marriage Lord 
Northwood was united to a very beautiful young person, 
to whom he had been for some years engaged, but whom 
he could not marry until the death of his father, who 
objected to her want of rank and fortune. 

After a short residence with her at the family mansion 
her health obliged them to resort to a warmer climate on 
the Continent, and there they continued until her death, 
which took place before their son and daughter were 
grown up. After that event Lord Northwood spent his 
time partly abroad, and partly in various watering-places 
in England ; he felt a reluctance to return to the Abbey, 
where he had spent the first happy months of his wedded 
life. 

Mr. Bolton in the mean time became tlie father of the 
two sons and two daughters whom we introduced in the 
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firat chapter ; distiDction, gaiety, and brilliaDcy seemed to 
mark bis path, but to the boding eye of Mrs. Bolton it was 
overhung with the dun cloud which seemed the precursor 
of the approaching crash. 

It arrived in due time. His estates were becoming 
burdened beyond their worth ; the creditors grew alarmed, 
the usual steps were taken, the two properties were sold, 
and all Mr. Bolton's earthly possessions were reduced to 
bis wife's fortune, which settlements had saved from the 
talons of the creditor, or the more unsparing grasp of bim 
who should have been the first to preserve it sacred for 
his children. 

Then came the cool surmises, and the gossiping remarks, 
and the measured pity from the hundred friends who bad 
surrounded him at Epsom, and had followed him to bis 
hospitable and luxurious retreat at Richmond. It is a 
hard stony-hearted world certainly, this world of ours ; 
but I who make the remark, reader, and you to whom it 
is addressed, must recollect what is too often forgotten, 
that, indignant as we may be, we each contribute our own 
little grain of flint towards indurating the mass. 

" Poor Bolton !" exclaimed Mr. So-and-so, as he sat by 
his fireside sipping his wine and exulting secretly in his 
own prudence and economy ; " poor fellow !" this business 
will be the death of him. I often hinted to him, as a 
friend, to retrench a little, but he never would take advice. 
'Tis well those helpless innocent children will have that 
sensible energetic mother to take care of them ; really it 
would be better for them, if Bolton was to go ; dear, dear, 
what a world it is when a child's father is to be counted 
its greatest enemy I" But these well-judging and kind- 
hearted gentlemen failed in their anticipations of a future, 
on which it is vain for man to calculate. 

The feeble frame bent and swayed before the tempest ; 
the strong heart broke. Mrs. Bolton died six months^ 
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after tbe crash, leaving Sarah m the most utter desolation 
and misery, and her husband perfectly stupefied at her 
loss. Then all the enormity of his conduct burst on him : 
he had killed his wife ; he had, as £ax as in him lay, 
mined his children ; he saw it — ^he felt it — he repented in 
dust and ashes, bat it was too late. Many writers have 
enlarged with great feeling on the piercing heart-break* 
ing sound of '^ No more/^ fraught with all its recollections 
of joys surrendered for ever; but what are the pangs it 
inflicts compared with those produced by '^ Too late " 2 
Conviction comes ; consdence^ roused from her torpor by 
some occurrence, shakes her drowsy eyelids and starts to 
ber post; succour appears in the distance; advice is 
taken, and good resolutions are formed ; but.all are — too 
late. '*No more" is a weeping angel, ''Too late" is a 
mocking fiend : — sorrow is the concomitant of the one, 
remorse that of the other. 

Sarah was fourteen years old when her mother died, 
and, young as she was when her father's embarrassments 
approached their crisis, she perceived, by the bursts of 
agony that Mrs. Bolton could not restrain, that some 
fearftd evil was approaching, and ber youthful spirit 
contracted even then a melancholy character which 
subsequent events could not fail to confirm. Mrs. Bolton, 
when she foimd reasoning and entreaties alike vain to 
dissuade her husband from his course, quietly gave up the 
attempt, and turned all her attention to the children, 
particularly the eldest, and Sarah had improved rapidly 
under her instructions, and had become her affectionate 
companion, when the fatal blow came that robbed the 
unhappy child of her adored parent Then it became her 
duty to soothe and sustain ber father as best she could, 
and at that early age she was introduced to the exhaust- 
ing cares, the strong exertions, and the wearing trials of a 
woman's life. * 
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As to Mr. Bolton, his doom was sealed. The world — 
that world that he had served, and to excite the admira- 
tion of which he had wasted " powers for better purpose 
lent" — existed for him no more. The prism through 
which it had surveyed him was shattered, the colours 
were vanished, for his sun was set, and he appeared in 
his naked helplessness, a penniless, sickly, undistinguished 
individual. He little cared where he laid his head, 
provided it was as far as possible from all those who 
had known him in his days of showy affluence. To 
Devonshire then he retired with his four children and 
the faithful Mrs. Miller, and took up his abode in the 

town of T . There it was his chief pleasure to pace 

for hours up. and down the Den, watching and listening 
to the waves as they towered, roared, and plunged upon 
the shore, bellowing their hoarse " Amen " to the prayers 
which were offered up in the church which stands at the 
eastern extremity of the Den, within a few yards of the 
water's edge. The, boys were sent to a day-school in the 
neighbourhood, and a daily governess was engaged to 
attend Sarah. But trained by one well grounded in 
female accomplishments, as well as a pattern for all the 
more exalted virtues, she drooped under an inferior hand, 
and made little progress in what she had so successfully 
commenced; she preferred learning needlework from 
Mrs. Miller, because she had been a favourite with her 
mother, to all the lessons a stranger could impart in the 
higher branches of education. 

They did not remain long at T . Mr. Bolton, 

finding his sons were making but slow progress under 
the only master that could be obtained there, resolved to 
take the boys to Bedford, where they might have the 
advantage of a public school on moderate terms, and to 
Bedford they accordingly went. Here George and 
Edmund worked diligently and successfully ; but the 
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lazy Ouse was a miserable substitute to the solitary father 
for the majestic companions of the first year of his 
bereavement and his remorse — the soothers of a soul that 
turned sickening from all human sympathy — the waves 
that lashed the distant Den of T . 

Six years after the death of his wife, Mr. Bolton, 
relieved in a measure from his sufferings by that medicine 
the very thought of which we repudiate with horror in 
the first gush of grief, but which still slowly, obstinately, 
and effectually works its cure in spite of all our resist- 
ance — even time — resolved to finish the education of his 
sons himself, and to seek a more congenial abode. He 
had often, since his change of fortune, recollected how 
much he had formerly admired the little town of North- 
wood and its vicinity, when he had been on a visit with 
the Earl at the Abbey in their young days. The 
Earl was still wandering about the world, but he had 
repeatedly written to Mr. Bolton, offering to lend him 
money, which piece of kindness had been always declined. 
But though his friend was not at the Abbey, Mr. Bolton 
had an attraction towards the place, and thither he 
removed. When he arrived it seamed no longer the 
same ; he could see no beauty about it, he wondered why 
he was so easily pleased formerly ; but he was come, he 
might as well remain ; he had not spirits to set off in 
search of another place, and yet this one was not without 
its charms, but the man was changed. 

The little town was situated in a fertile plain watered 
by a deep and rapid river that ran from north to south. 
Its left bank was dotted at irregular intervals with some 
old lime-trees, and opposite to the trees, and parallel with 
the stream, lay the principal street. At the upper end of 
this street you turned into a pleasant green common that 
stretched along behind the houses, and in the centre of 
which stood a fine lime-tree. Here, on seats placed 
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beneath the venerable tree, sunny old men (aprici senes) 
met on sunny days to discuss the proceedings of their 
juniors, into whose hands the world had now passed irom 
their own, and whom they loved to watch with a jealoi:^ 
and suspicious eye, comforting themselves for their re- 
moval from power by condemmng the administration of 
those who now wielded the village sceptre, and giving 
good advice, because, as the wicked Frenchman remarks, 
they were incapacitated by age from setting a bad 
example. Hither, too, on half-holidays the village boys 
flocked to enjoy their sports, making the old men the 
umpires of their disputes, who, on their part, preferring 
this power to none at all, administered justice with the 
most imposing gravity. This pleasant common, having 
the backs of the houses on one side, was bounded on the 
other by a hill that rose rather abruptly from the level 
ground, and looked a little too like a bowl-dish with its 
convex part uppermost ; still it was picturesque enough, 
and formed a good shelter against the east wind for the 
''sunny old men'* who sat beneath the lime, and for the 
blackbirds that serenaded them from its towering branches. 
This hill was private property, and was shut in from the 
common by a neat paling, at the inside of which was a 
trim gravel walk, which, having skirted it for a while, 
gradually wound upwards and led to a pretty shrubbery, 
one of the shady walks of which led in its turn to a small 
gate that opened laterally into the gravel sweep in front 
of the vicarage house, now occupied by the Rev. Arthur 
Davenport. These pleasure-grounds formed a most 
convenient short cut by which Mr. Davenport wm 
enabled to get to the village across the green in a few 
minutes for parochial visits, the way by the road being 
much longer. 

Beyond the vicarage, on a still more elevated situation. 
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stood the church; a most conspicuous object from every 
part of Northwood. 

At right angles with the first-mentioned street ran 
another, at its lower end, called Henry-street, after Lord 
Northwood's father, by whom it had been built. It was 
divided by a bridge into ea&t and west ; East Henry- 
street communicating with the road that led by the 
vicarage to Northwood Abbey, and West Henry-street 
turning into the London road. Several little villas, with 
their woody girdles, sprinkled the plain at various 
distances, smiling in English cheerfulness and comfort. 

Mr. Bolton, not being able to meet with a house in 
Northwood suited to his family, was obliged to be satis- 
fied with a small country residence that happened to be 
then vacant about a mile to the north of the pretty 
village. A high wall shut it^in from the public road, 
and the gate opened on a very short avenue leading to 
the house.' There was a little grass garden on one side 
of the front door, just under the parlour windows ; on the 
other side of the house was a white wall with a door in it, 
opening into the back premises. Nothing could be 
plainer or more unpretending than the whole concern. 
In the rear was a small kitchen garden, and beyond the 
garden a field with a broad walk round it, which had 
been made for Mr. Bolton by his sons and Sam, that he 
might be drawn there in his Bath-chair, apart from the 
public gaze. The house was comfortably furnished ; 
there was only one sitting-room, the parlour, which in its 
fittings partook of the style both of a parlour and 
drawing-room. At the end near the door was a hatadsome 
sideboard ; at either side of the fireplace a sofa and easy 
chair; there were a cottage-piano and two book-stands 
well supplied with the favourite authora who had formed 
the real pleasure of Mr. Bolton's strange life — companions 
with which he would never part, though the uncongenial 
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pursuits into which his vanity and pride had forced him 
left him little time to attend to them. 

In Laburnum Lodge then (for such was it called, in 
consequence of a few trees of that. kind that grew along 
. the wall opposite to the parlour window, and drooped 
their branches over the road below them) tliree years of 
Mr. Bolton's life had passed away when our tale opens. 
To him they had not been without an additional weight 
of suffering. A few months after he went to Bedford he 
had had a slight stroke of paralysis, from which he 
apparently recovered, though a trifling lameness betrayed 
that the enemy was still on the outskirts, waiting the 
opportunity for a more vigorous attack. In due time 
it came. 

About a year after Mr. Bolton had settled in his pre- 
sent abode he was found insensible in his bed on a spring 
morning, with one side quite paralysed. From this, also, 
he partially recovered, doomed, however, to remain an 
invalid for life. He could not walk without assistance ; 
his intellects did not seem impaired, but he was apathetic, 
seldom spoke, and was generally regardless of what was 
going on about him, though, from abrupt questions that 
he occasionally asked, it was evident that of a chance 
time he attended to the conversation of his children and 
friends. He appeared to take pleasure, too, in hearing . 
certain books read out to him, and could play at back- 
gammon and other games. But his general habit was to 
sit all day in his easy chair opposite to the window, without 
moving, except when he passively permitted himself to be 
assisted to his Bath-chair for the benefit of a little air and . 
exercise. He was not now more than fifty-eight years of 
age ; the muscles of his face, which was moulded with 
classical purity, had not been in the least derknged by 
either of his attacks ; and he still preserved his air of 
grace and refinement, as he sat like a statue, with Lucy's 
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cashmere shawl wrapped iQund his legs in cold weather^ 
a velvet cap on his head, which was kept constantly 
shaved, and his features wearing the same expression of 
quiet melancholy with which, from his solitary bench, he 
had watched the noisy sports of his insolent and aristo- 
cratic schoolfellows at Eton. And such, in all probability, 
was to be the closing scene in the career of this vain, am- 
bitious, unthinking man, whom nature had dowered for 
nobler aims; — sl woman's shawl around his limbs, a 
woman's arm supporting his tottering steps, and—" Dinne- 
ford's fluid of magnesia." 

George, Mr. Bolton's eldest son, was, as has been men- 
tioned^ nearly twenty ; he was intelligent and clever, and 
had great hopes, in consequence of the rigid economy that 
was pursued, of being able to go to Cambridge, and was 
reading hard with that object. Edmund had fixed on the 
profession of a surgeon, and was pupilled to Dr. Campbell, 
who had a dispensary in Northwood, and was Mr. 
Bolton^s medical attendant Sarah was now twenty-four, 
mistress of her father's house, and .the chief manager of . 
his fortune. Both the youths inherited their father's 
taste for classics, joined to their mother's vivacity ; and 
George in particufar kept the house alive with his jokes 
and humour. If they retained any shadowy recollection 
of their former position in the world, it threw no gloom 
over their present path ; they laughingly declared they 
would make a fortune by their intellects, which would far 
surpass in value the fair lands that had been lost to them 
for ever; they strove to keep up Sarah's spirits, and 
thankfully took from the fleeting moment whatever enjoy- 
ment the fleeting moment could give. Sarah inherited 
some of her father's melancholy, mixed with a certain 
portion of ill temper, the frequent consequence, in sensi- 
tive minds, of early trials and premature cares, which, 
whatever poets may say, are felt more keenly in the 
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humble than in the ceiled roof. The loss of her mother 
she never wholly recovered, and she undoubtedly brooded 
to excess over what she was too fond of saying '^she 
ought to have been," contrasting it with what she now 
was. In vain did George, with his cheerful philosophy, 
assert that we ought not to be anything but what we are ; 
that it was rebellious to say we ought to have any gift that 
Providence was pleased to withdraw ; that the very fact 
of her being poor and fallen showed that she ought to be 
poor and fallen, and so on ; but these arguments left 
Sarah unconvinced, and rendered her more reserved. 
She had all the cares of a married life without any of its 
pleasures, but she performed her duties conscientiously 
and well ; she strove to give the best appearance to every- 
thing, and felt but too deeply when any occurrence exposed 
to the world her privations and her poverty, for such did 
six hundred pounds a year appear to her, that being the 
interest of her mother's fortune at six per cent She had 
a handsome face and fine figure, but tliis seemed to give 
her no pleasure ; in fact, she had not time to think of such 
things, and never sought for admiration, nor dreamed of 
being married. 

Lucy was at this time fifteen years of age ; she had 
been always her father's favourite, and now that he was 
unable to assist himself she repaid his fondness with the 
most devoted attention. Her greatest pleasure seemed 
to be to watch his looks and anticipate his desires. She 
had a good capacity for learning, but owing to the loss 
of her mother, and other circumstances, her education 
had been neglected, and she was in many things vefy 
much behind other girls of her age. Sarah sometimes 
made her read out, and undertook to give her lessons in 
music, but her attendance on her father constantly inter- 
rupted her studies, nor had Sarah time or spirits to act 
the part of an energetic teacher. George, since his 
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father had become incompetent, occasionally took upon 
himself to act Paterfamilias, and would then lecture Lucy 
on her manners and behaviour, examine her in history, 
and scold Sarah for having brought her on so badly. At 
other times, when he was in a witty mood, he would take 
advantage of her ignorance, and encourage her in her 
mistakes, if he found that a humorous and laughable 
scene could be produced by it. When at Bedford, she 
had been attended now and then by a daily governess, 
who taught her all she knew herself, and we need 
scarcely assist our readers to the conclusion that she 
taught her almost nothing. Accordingly, it is pretty 
evident that the poor girl had very little to set her off 
but the gifts of nature, which were a pleasing countenance 
bearing a great resemblance to her father's, an easy 
temper, cheerfulness, and a good-natured disposition. 
She remembered nothing of past glories ; she had been 
reared in mediocrity, and it appeared to her to be her 
proper station in life. Her chief pleasure lay in attending 
on her papa; her recreation consisted in chatting to 
Mrs. MUler, as they were both engaged in such offices 
as the sick man required. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OMENS. 

" Venturi nuncia luetics 
Ignavus bubo, dinim mortalibus omen." 

Ovid. 



The young Boltons generally assembled in the breakfast- 
room at nine o'clock. Mr. Bolton did not rise until after 
breakfast ; his tea and toast were prepared for him by 
Sarah and taken to him by Lucy. When Sarah made 
her appearance in the parlour this morning, she found 
George reading there alone, Edmund being out. He 
threw aside his book to have some chat. 

" 1 am glad this day is so sunny and cheerful, Sarah, 
for it will make the first impression of the abbey on 
our friends an agreeable one (friends, you see, I am 
determined they are to be) ; but just imagine how 
wretched everything would look to them this morning in 
that gloomy place, if the weather was as wet as it 
generally is this month. For every one shower of rain 
that falls in other places, there fall two at Northwood 
Abbey. First you have the drops pattering, pattering, 
with their dull uniform sound, on the immense piles of 
ivy with which the old abbey is laden ; then, after the 
foliage has received a sufficient quantity of moisture, 
down comes the second shower from the ivy to the ground, 
dripping, dripping from the slippery hanging leaves, and 
soaking gradually into the dingy rank grass that is mixed 
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with and matted about the dull grey stones that have 
fallen firom time to time from the walls of the old building. 
Now, if Lady Caroline were to spend this, her first day, 
listening to such sounds, and with such a prospect before 
her -as I have described, I think that at the end of the 
day she would beg of the earl to remove her to ' the 
moated Grange,' as a place more likely to keep up her 
spirits than the abbey. But now, with the sun shining 
so gloriously on this unrivalled architecture of nature, 
her first impression will be so delightful, that when the 
next rainy day comes she will throw the lustre of the 
past over the gloom of the present." 

*' I think, by what you say," observed Sarah, " that 
the dwelling-house must be too close to the old abbey." 

"What! have you never been there?" cried her 
brother : " well, I really think you have not ; you are the 
dullest girl I ever met; there is no getting you to stir 
anywhere. I was all over the place last summer when 
Ned Mason, my favourite schoolfellow at Bedford, was 
at Northwood with his cousin ; you know he dined here 
one day. Yes, certainly, the modem building stands too 
• near the grand old ruin ; they are both spoiled by it. 
That abbey should bg the centre of an aci'e of land, 
covered with short green grass, but nothing else what- 
soever ; neither tree nor edifice of any kind to obstruct 
the view of its noble gables and its imperial towering 
ivy. That ivy is so luxuriant that you might pluck 
away enough to dress ten thousand Bacchuses in their 
appropriate costume, and to wreathe the brows of ten 
thousand revellers, and yet no one be able to tell from 
what part of the walls the garlands had been subtracted. 
People talk of mantles of ivy, and sheets of ivy, but such 
terms give no idea of the solid masses and globes of dark 
green that surmount every arch, are piled upon every 
mouldeiing gable." 
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" But how near is all this profusion of ivy to the 
house?*" asked Sarah, growing impatient, and not being 
quite so poetical as her brother. 

"Why," answered George, "immediately behind the 
modem mansion is a great quadrangle, a courtyard, you 
know, containing stables and various offices ; and in the 
side opposite to the back of the mansion is a gate opening 
into, the area on which the old abbey stands ; so in fact 
there is nothing between the dwelling-house and the 
abbey but the courtyard. There is a thick grove of 
fir-trees nearly all round the abbey, so that it can be 
viewed to as much advantage in its present position as a 
lion in a cage." 

" And, moreover, it is not likely to get into any other 
position during the remainder of its existence," said 
Sarah drily. 

" Ay, more's the pity," replied George. " But still 
there is something grand and terrible in the whole — the 
dense umbrage, the mighty ruin, the dank grass, the 
gigantic growth of ivy. The latter does not stand stilU I 
assure you; it is beginning to stretch its lean white 
fingers over the walls and buildings of the courtyard,* 
and is crawling on to the back of \^e house itself. When 
I look close at ivy, it always reminds me of an unfinished 
metamorphosis ; you see the long straight skeleton limbs 
with the green leaves growing out of them, as if the god 
who presided over the transformation forgot to turn the 
bones into branches." 

" We all take our own peculiar view of things," said 
Sarah ; " for my part, I do not think that poetry and 
everyday life have been yet brought to a happy 
understanding with one another. Now I have heard 
that all that vegetation, so close to a house, is very 
unwholesome; and as Lady Caroline is come to the 
country for her health, Lord Northwood ought, cer- 
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tainly, to clear away all that ivy, and cut down some of 
the fir-trees ^' — 

George interrupted her with — 

*' Oh, you Hun ! you Saracen ! how can you say such 
things so coolly ? Pull dovm the ivy — the growth of four 
hundred years ! the finest drapery that nature can fling 
over man^s architectural triumphs 1 the crown and finish 
that she condescends to ^ve to, what I must in justice 
call, his grand conceptions.- Man, Nature, and Time 
have united to render that abbey what it is, and would 
you mar their work ? Go and bum the Bodleian 
Library ; shiver to atoms a thousand Etrurian vases ; 
books and works of art are plentiful enough : but beware 
how you meddle with what can never be reproduced. 
Do you think that in this improving, building, railway- 
laying, money-making century, nature will be permitted 
to go on as of old, twining her garlands, age after age, 
round untenanted houses, forsaken villas, and incon- 
venient churches ? No, no I the world is grown too 
populous, and accordingly too grasping, too exacting in 
its grinding requirements, to leave any structure that 
may be found useless, for Time and ivy to dress up for 
the admiration of future ages. Now-a-days, when an 
edifice does not answer its purpose, it is plucked down 
and another built ; the reign of romance, empty old 
abbeys, and haunted castles, is over ; let us cherish what 
we have still remainiog. I cannot imagine why Mrs. 
Hemans said that everything in the world would become 
the property of the ivy at length : — 

* Days pass ;— -thou ivy never sere, 
And ail is thine at last 1 ' 

But it is quite the contrary ; nature, holding in her hand 
treasures of which we are not worthy, is retreating fast 
before the devastating hand of improvement." 
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*' Come, breakfast is ready," said Sarah, impatientl]^, 
^' if you are not too sublime to eat it." And at the same 
moment Edmund entered the room, appearing rather 
excited. 

" Sarah, am I late ? O no ; you seem to be just sitting 
down. I stayed so long at Nannie Ford's listening to her 
news." 

" How did you happen to go to her ?" asked Sarah, 
" and what did she tell you ?" 

" I went to her," answered Edmund, " because Dr. 
Campbell desired me to look in on her this morning, as 
she was very ill yesterday with her heart complaint, and 
if she was not better to-day I was to give her these 
powerful drops, but she has rallied and does not require 
them." 

He took a phial out of his pockqt and laid it on the 
sideboard. 

As Sarah and George knew better than the- reader 
does who Nannie Ford was, we shall just mention that 
she was an old woman who had been for many years in 
the service of Mr. Purdon, the rector, as we have already 
told, of the parish in which the Boltons lived, and she 
had been so faithful and attached during her long abode 
with him, that when she was obliged by age and ill health 
to leave him he had settled an annuity on her and 
established her in a cottage on a hill oi)posite to his 
church. 

"Well," continued Edmund, " Nannie, who knows all 
the news of the country, had her information early enough 
this morning of a rather disagreeable accident that hap- 
pened last night at the Abbey a little before bedtime ; there 
was no one injured, but they were greatly frightened, 
and a good deal of damage has been done in the uphol- 
stery way, and on the whole they have been put out of 
sorts by it" 
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" To the point, man, to the point !" cried George, looking 
all curiosity. 

" Do tell us what happened," said Sarah, 

Edmund proceeded with his story. 

" They arrived in perfect safety at the Abbey, and were 
quite pleased with the hearty welcome oflFered them by 
their tenants, many of whom were assembled at the gate 
to see them, and there was a bonfire blazing on the lawn, 
with crowds round it, cheering the party as they drove 
along, and the ale was circulating merrily, the earl having 
sent forward orders that some barrels should be placed at 
the disposal of his visitors. When Lady Caroline was tired 
contemplating the fun from the drawing-room window, 
she expressed a wish to retire for the night, so the wait- 
ing-maid went up stairs to see that there was a good fire 
in her room, and she found that the housemaid in her 
eagerness to give a warm welcome had heaped the coals 
so high that the chimney was likely to take fire, and in 
her haste to pull some ofi^ she laid the candle carelessly 
on a little table that stood at the foot of the bed, placing 
it so close to the curtains that, by the time the flames were 
subdued in one quarter, they had obtained the mastery in 
the other, for when she looked round the curtains were in 
a blaze, and then of course she set up her screams, and 
not only the entire household, but half the revellers on the 
lawn too, rushed up stairs, all ofiering tlieir services, and 
the room was crowed^ to sufibcation, and they were all so 
jammed together and so frightened, that they had scarcely 
breath or presence of mind to throw some bucketfuls of 
water on the curtains ; and there was the earl all fuss 
and nervousness, ordering and counterordering, running 
to the lobby to assure his daughter that the fire was out, 
then running back to the bedroom to see how matters 
were going on, and shutting the door in the faces of the 
men who were bringing in pails of water, lest Lady 

c 3 
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Caroline should get a sight of the flames; so that the 
whole house would have been undoubtedly burned, bat 
that Lord Fitzarthur came up, turned every one out of the 
room, father and all, and with the help of Gordon, a favour- 
ite old servant, he completely extinguished the flames, for 
they did not spread very fast, as the curtains were made 
of a mixture of silk and worsted, a fabric not so combus- 
tible as muslin or cotton." Here Edmund stopped to 
take breath. 

" What an unpleasant occurrence 1" said Sarah ; " and 
did you hear how Lady Caroline bore it?" 

" While the excitement lasted she kept up very well, 
but when it was all over she got into a violent fit of crying ; 
and when the earl saw her in this state be roared for wine, 
and gave her half a dozen glasses." 

" I have no doubt of that," observed George, " for I 
remember having heard poor papa, before he was ill, telling 
some one that Lord Northwood thought wine a complete 
panacea, particularly in all nervous afiections." 

" O dear !" said Sarah, " I hope he does not take too 
much himself." 

" By no means," answered George ; " for the reason 
above mentioned he is very temperate ; he values wine 
so much as a medicine that he thinks it a shame to use 
more than is necessary for 'health, so he takes ju^t what 
his constitution requires." 

"However," said Edmund, * 'to finish my story : finding 
the wine did not cure her as soon as he expected, he was 
on the point of sending for a doctor" 

" Ho, ho !" cried George, " our friend Campbell would 
not have been long without reaping the benefit of the new 
arrival. But they did not send, I suppose ?" 

" No, Lord Fitzarthur would not hear of it ( I suspect 
he is the sense-carrier of the family) ; he interfered again, 
ordered his father to his own apartment, took his sister in 
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his arms, and placed her on his bed, as her own was unfit 
for use, and went and slept himself on the couch in his 
dressing-room. The people were all greatly delighted 
with him, he was so calm, and sensible, and kind. But I 
have kept the most striking event for the last." 
Well, then, tell it at once," said George. 
Do, pray, Edmund," echoed Lucy. 

^^ In the hbight of the confusion, and when the flames 
were shooting up to the ceiling, thereSuddenly rushed 
from the top of the bedstead, where it had been roosting, 
a great big owl ; and it wheeled round the room in a 
state of terror, with its yellow eyes wide open, and, 
not being able to get out at the window^ it darted to 
the door, passed through the lobby where Lady Caro- 
line was standing, actually flapped its wings in her 
face, and at last escaped through the front door, which 
was open." 

" But how did it get in ?" asked Sarah. 

^* The housemaid said she had opened the window an 
hour before to let out the smoke, and it must have come 
in then," answered he. " The people all began to lament, 
and to say it was a very * bad sign' the first night the 
family arrived ; and that they would certainly meet with 
* scone trouble,' particularly Lady Caroline, in whose 
room it was found, and against whom it flapped its wings. 
La short, they were going on with their superstitious talk, 
till Lord Fitzarthur, finding the fire was extinguished, 
thanked them politely for their assistance, and sent them 
all about their business." 

^* I suppose this owl was one of the residents in the' 
ivy ?" said Sarah, looking at George. 

" Oh, yes !" said Edmund, " it is swarming with owls 
and bats." 

" Sarah proposes cutting down the ivy," said George to 
his brother. 
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" You had better attempt that !" cried Edmund to his 
sister. "Five hundred owls would 'stare you into stone, 
and as many bats would flap you dead with their great 
leathern wings ; and the ghosts of all the monks that 
went before, and all the Northwood earls that came after, 
King Henry, and whose silent records are written in that 
ivy, would haunt you to your last day/' 

" I should not care about the ghosts,'' said Sarah, " if 
the others would ^spare me. But really I cannot conceive 
why an owl should prefer Lady Caroline's room to its 
native ivy." 

*' Mrs. Ford says," continued Edmund, " that the house 
has been so long uninhabited, that these birds have taken 
complete possession of it, and it was so badly attended to 
by the care-taker, thai she often left the windows up all 
night, and they took advantage of their power of ingress 
whenever they chose, and probably established a little co- 
lony there. For my part, I have just superstition enough 
about me to think the fire and the owl together a 
dispiriting occurrence the first night they arrived, that's 
all. You, Lucy, will etherealise it into a fairy tale ; and 
you, Sarah, will condense it into the loss of so much up- 
holstery. You, George, will consider it a * confounded 
bore ' if you think it may lead weakminded people, as 
perhaps they are, to abandon their design of residing in 
their ancestral mansion. Here is papa, and I am going 
to Dr. Campbell's, so good morning for the present I" 

Mr. Bolton was assisted into the room by Mrs. Miller ; 
Sarah and George went away on their diflferent avocations ; 
and Lucy was left with her father and the nurse. 

" Oh, Mrs. Miller !" she cried, '' have you heard all 
the news ft-om the Abbey'that Mrs. Ford has been telling 
Mr. Edmund ?" 

'"What does Mrs. Ford know about anything that 
is going on there, I'd be glad to know? I heard 
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some report from a man who brought rabbits to sell to- 
day ; but nothing those kind of people say is to be de- 
pended on. If Mrs. Gee, the care-taker, who is to stay 
there for a week to put the servants in the way of the 
place, has time to step over to me on Sunday, I'll learn it 
all : but indeed, till then" 

Lucy stopped her by hastening to pour out what she 
had collected from her brother, and Mrs. Miller listened 
eagerly, though she affected to treat Mrs. Ford's sources 
of information with scorn. 

" Well, perhaps, Miss Lucy, there may be some truth 
in all this ; if as you say, half the country was up in the 
young lady's room, there was better opportunity than 
usual for discovering what is going on in great houses." 

"But don't you think this business of the owl very 
shocking?" asked Lucy. 

" Indeed I don't : why should I ? only certainly it was 
very wrong of the servants to be so careless about the 
windows, so that those creatures could fly in and out as 
they chose. But as to owls and bats bringing bad luck, — 
'tis all nonsense ; poor birds ! If the Lord intends to 
send us troubles and losses, what wisdom would there be 
in sending us owls beforehand to perch on our bedsteads ? 
More like He would send us a little patience to carry us 
through them. No, no I what I say is, that it was provi- 
dential this fire happened, to prevent Lady Caroline from 
sleeping in the ' Monk's Room.' " 

" The Monk's Room !" cried Lucy, ller face brightening 
with interest ; " is that what it is called ? but why ?" 

" Indeed, I thought you knew about it, and I am 
greatly surprised my lord chose it, of all in the house, to 
fit up for his daughter. Mrs. Gee told me there was a 
power of money spent furnishing and decking it out 
grandly, and now what is become of all the finery? 
scratched, and battered, and kicked about, I'll be bound, 
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and so it ought ; the Lord settles better for us than we 
can for ourselves; the earl chose it, indeed, because it 
was large and airy, and looked to the Abbey ; he said 
she would like the view, — but she might see something 
there that would put the view out of her head." 

She stopped, looking mysterious; and Lucy, in an 
agony of curiosity, insisted on hearing what else was to 
be told. 

'*' Why, I don^t like mentioning it, and Miss Sarah is 
so particular; besides, I'm sure you have heard about 
it." 

^^ I declare I have not, and I promise you I will not 
tell Miss Sarah anything you mention." 

" Well," continued Mrs. Miller, in a low voice, " they 
say that terrible sinner, Anthony, the monk, walks about 
this room even now sometimes at night, searching uneasily 
everywhere for that beautiful unfortunate young lady that 
came disguised to live in the Abbey ; and I believe the 
reason the windows of that room were left up all night 
sometimes was because the servant-girl Mrs. Gee had to 
help her did not care to go in after dusk to shut them, if 
she forgot to do it in time." 

"I want my arrowroot !" cried, Mr. Bolton, sud- 
denly. 

" To be sure, sir ; I will go and get it," answered the 
nurse. 

" Papa dear," said Lucy, " it is not near twelve ; you 
can't be hungry." 

" I must have my arrowroot I" repeated Mr. Bolton. 

" La, sir," exclaimed Mrs. Miller, " there is no occasion 
to bawl out so loud ; don't you get everything you want the 
minute you ask fof it ?" — ^Then in a low voice to Lucy : 
" They say he will keep on walking there until his soul is 
out of purgatory, for it is not out yet, his sin was so 
heinmis** 
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'* But Mr. Purdon says there is no such place as 
purgatory," said Lucy. 

** Oh, well, there is no such place now, to be sure, since 
we all are Protestants ; but long ago, when England was 
a Roman Catholic country, there was a purgatory, of 
course." 

Lucy looked puzzled, and the theologian trotted off to 
make the arrowroot. Lucy pursued her. 

^' Mrs. Miller, do just finish that story about the monk 
and the beautiful young lady." 

" My dear — why, I thought you heard it before." 

•* I told you twice I did not, you provoking creature !" 

^' Indeed I am sure my master was, angry at my whis- 
pering to you. Bless the man I could any one believe he 
was so sharp?" 

^' And is that the only room in the house that is 
haunted ?" inquired Lu(5y. 

^'La, miss, don't be saying it's haunted; I never 
breathed such a word. The story is that the monks used 
to be sent to do penance in that chamber sometimes, for 
it was standing in their time. The back wall towards the 
yard is twelve feet thick, I verily believe ; there was a 
large building then where the present house stands now, 
but it was all pulled down except the Monk's Room and 
the one under it ; Sir l^mon Fitzarthur was advised to 
leave both standing when the Abbey and all its lands 
were made over to him ; be was told he would repent it 
if he touched them ; so there they are, only dressed up, 
and made look modem, and the present house is built on 
to them." 

^^And is the other room, under the Monk's Room, 
hann — , I mean, the subject of any old story?" asked 
Lucy. 

^' It was the sceAe of an awfiil punishment," said Mrsu 
Miller, shaking her head. ^' Goodness ! I am glad the 
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young lady is obliged to go and sleep in some other 
part of the house. I must go and give your papa his 
luncheon." 

She returned to the parlour with the tray, closely fol- 
lowed by Lucy. They spread a napkin on a little tables 
and set his arrowroot on it before Mr. Bolton. 

" Who was Sir Simon Fitzarthur?" said Lucy, renew- 
ing the subject. 

" He was an ancestor of Lord Northwood's," said Mrs. 
Miller, ** and he lived several hundred years ago ; he was 
the knight to whom the Abbey lands were given after 
the friars were turned out; the king was very fond of 
him, — King Henry — ^which ? do you know ?" 

" King Henry the Eighth, of course ; it was he who 
suppressed the monasteries," said Lucy. 

•* Oh yes, that big Blue Beard that cut the throats of 
his ei^ht wives, and burned the people alive." 

Lucy smiled ; then she said in a low inquisitive voice, 

** What became of monk Anthony when the friars 
were turned out?" 

" My dear, he lived long before that time, in the reign 
of another King Henry; but when the monks were 
packed off he stayed behind in the Abbey." She uttered 
her latter words in a very significant manner. 

" If he was long dead, of course he stayed in his grave," 
said Lucy, laughing ; ^^ King Henry did not order all the 
ashes of the deceased monks to be removed." 

" In his grave ! " repeated Mrs. Miller, disdainfully ; 
'^ humph ! there is something more to be said about that. 
Neither shroud nor coffin came near that man, I 
expect." 

" Oh mercy," cried Lucy ; " taken off to purgatory 
without dying! eh, Mrs. Miller? can't you go on? And 
what became of the young lady ?" 

" I have done my arrowroot," cried Mr. Bolton. 
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" Very well, sir. I vow, miss, it would make your hair 
stand on end." ' 

** Take away this tray !'* roared Mr. Bolton. 

'' Save the man I how pettish he is got I Ain't I going, 
sir?" And ]\lrs. Miller hastened to the little table. 
" Why, sir, you have not taken half your arrowroot ! 
La, sir, you have not eaten a quarter of your arrowroot I 
What on earth made you send me in such a fuss to 
make it ?" 

*' I knew very well how it would end," chimed in 
Lucy ; " hungry indeed ! before twelve, after eating an 
egg and a pile of toast 1 " 

*' Hold your tongue, miss," cried Mr. Bolton. 

Poor Lucy, little accustomed to be thus spoken to by 
her papa, sat down in silence, with tears in her eyes. 
Mrs. Miller continued to scold. 

"What is to be done now with all this arrowroot? 
Pretty waste I Sir, I wonder where you think we are to 
get money for all this useless expense. I put a glass of 
sherry into your arrowroot a moment ago, and it must 
be all thrown out now." 

Mrs. Miller was economical even to parsimony ; it was 
her great perfection, and that which rendered her a 
treasure to Mrs. Bolton in the days of her husband's 
extravagance. This perfection now rendered her equally 
valuable to Sarah, but it scarcely counterbalanced the 
iujury she ofi^en did to Lucy. 

** What makes you so contrayry, sir, to-day, asking for 
things and then not eating them?" 

" I'll take it to-morrow," said poor Mr. Bolton. 

^* Oh indeed, that you shan't, at any rate ; I have not 
lived four-and-twenty years with you to treat you so iq 
your decline. You shall have the best of everything, 
fresh and good, as long as I am with you. Here, miss 
Lucy, please open the door for me, as my bands are full." 
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When she came near Lucy, she whispered, — 

" For mercy's sake don't tell Miss Sarah anything I 
mentioned about those sad occurrences." 

" Indeed, it would be very hard for me to tell her any- 
thing intelligible, for I am sure you have related nothing 
connected or reasonable ; you have frightened and puzzled 
me, — that's all. If you think I will infoim her that King 
Henry cut the throats of eight wives, I'll do no such 
thing, for it's all untrue." 

'' There is many a thing said of humble folks too that 
they don't deserve, as well as of kings ; but I hope every 
injustice will be righted at last," said Mrs. Miller in con- 
clusion, as she proceeded to the kitchen ; and at the same 
moment a double knock was heard at the front door, 
which made Lucy's heart beat, for visions of the North- 
wood family were continually floating before her. She 
hastily wiped her eyes, snatched the napkin off her 
father's little table and threw it into a press, swept the 
hearth, and stood awaiting the expected visitor, who, to 
her relief, proved to be only Dr. Campbell. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE NOBTHWOOD DOCTOK. 



(I 



I have neither the scholar's melancholy, which is emulation ; nor 
the musician's, which is fantastical; nor the courtier's, which is 
proud ; nor the soldier's, which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, which 
is politic ; nor the lover's, which is all these ; but it is a melancholy 
of mine own." — Shakespeare. 



" Well, it is only Dr. Campbell." So thought Lucy to 
herself. But this man acts too important a part in our 
history to be dismissed with so summary a notice as, — 
« It is only Dr. Campbell." 

Gently and noiselessly he entered, shook hands with 
Lucy, glided to the side of Mr. Bolton, sat down, fixed 
his eyes on him, and asked him some quesitions respecting 
his health. If there was any one in the world whd could 
obt^n an answer from Mr. Bolton, it was Dr. Campbell, 
and yet there was none whp seemed to need an answer 
less in order to put him in full possession of the feelings 
and requirements of the person he interrogated. His 
dark eyes, when in repose, had a predominant expression 
of thought and sadness, mixed with flashes of other feeh- 
ings that might be estimated by those who saw him, 
although they cannot be so easily described ; but when 
they were fixed on the countenance of any of whose state 
be wished to be informed, such was the searching pene- 
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tration with which they fell, that words seemed little 
required indeed to confirm the information which that 
powerful glance obtained of itself, reaching in an instant 
the same end that is won by others after half an hour of 
question and answer. His hair was brown, without any 
tendency to curl; it fell in rich masses about his forehead, 
and, if the effect was becoming, it certainly did not proceed 
from any pains that he himself took in its arrange- 
ment. His forehead was flat, square, and high ; we will 
not try it by any of the binding, crushing rules of 
phrenology ; — ^he showed his intellect in other ways than 
by the form and bumps of his skull. His nose and moutli 
were perfectly formed, more according to the Grecian 
type than any other; there was a restlessness about 
the latter, a frequent play and curl, as if the mind, 
that little sought the confidence and sympathy of the 
world, was holding a more congenial communion with 
itself. He was somewhat above the middle height, and 
gracefully and slightly formed ; Phidias might have said 
his legs were too long, and the moulder of a youthful 
Hercules would not have taken the breadth of his 
shoulders for a model, but the tout ensembU put criticism 
to the blush, it was so elegant, so elastic, so easy. In 
his manners he was gentle in the extreme and very 
refined ; well read and well taught ; and a traveller too, 
having derived from his travels the advantages which 
intelligent minds must derive; he was insinuating — 
dangerously so, for there was no attempt to be insinu- 
ating ; there was a self-concentration, a kind of scorn for 
the good opinion of others, by which he often won it the 
more easily, and fired people on their side to strive to 
stand high in the esteem of one whose haughty self-eleva- 
tion exhibited him on a pedestal to which they could not 
aspire, — why, they did not exactly see ; they would not 
confess complete inability, but they saw he was superior 
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to them, and where he stood they could not hope to be. 
But he was very melancholy, and this threw half his 
accomplishments into the shade ; if he had the desire, he 
actually had not the spirit, to bring them into prominence. 
Those who set up for being acute observers affirmed 
that this state was not constitutional, but produced by 
some unhappy occurrence, the result of some sudden 
blow, — a disappointment in love probably, that being the 
explanation of every anomaly that appears in the mental 
economy of either men or women. And, moreover, 
1^ sometimes betrayed an uneasiness and restlessness 
that with all his reticence he could not conceal; and, 
worse too, he often writhed under what seemed a throb of 
conscience, produced by some trifling word or occurrence, 
which showed that, though the surface of his soul might 
be calm, there were latent agents beneath, working, 
upheaving, ever ready to dash through the thin crust of 
imperturbability with which they were frosted over, and 
thus blur with deformity that fair combination of rich 
gifts, and prostrate, lower than the common level, that 
pride which wanted for its sure basis the sense of recti* 
tude, that alone can, at all times and in all places, bid 
true defiance to the rest of mankind. 

It must be allowed he had more of the Epicurean than 
of the Stoic in his temperament, but there was no struggle 
between the two with him, as Horace, in a virtuous fit, was 
sometimes liable to; it was not "JVwrw? in Aristippi furtim 
prcecepta relaf>or^^^ for he never strove to be a disciple of 
the opposite sect, nor attempted to place himself in a 
forced position which he knew he could not retain. We 
only say, however, that he inclined to the school of 
Aristippus ; he would no more have signed himself 
^^Mpicuri de grege por<mSy^ than a Christchurch man, in 
his third year, would sign himself " the Devil's parish- 
clerk and schoolmaster." No one could accuse him of 
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leading a life of indulgence ; his habits were retired and 
simple ; and, which was particularly remarkable in a 
man of his attractions and temperament, he was never 
observed to seek the company of women. In society he 
talked to men much more than to ^' the fair sex ;" he 
never flirted, never seemed to admire one girl above 
another, or, if he did, it was only coldly and artistically, 
and, in fact, he appeared quite a foe to matrimony : the 
young ladies in the neighbourhood, to whom his arrival in 
the country had been at first a grand era, had long de- 
spaired of making any impression on his heart. Whatever 
spare time he had, it was noticed, he passed at the house of 
Mr. Davenport, the vicar of Northwood : he was scarcely 
ever seen in the halls where fashion and beauty frolic, 
and spinsters abound. Eccentric genius! he was soon 
pronounced. What could induce him to be for ever 
bending his steps in the same direction ? what sympathy 
could there be between him and that cracked clergyman, 
now volleying out texts of Scripture, then reciting Shake- 
speare, next quoting Moore; frequently leaping over 
his fences, one after another, rather than walk quietly 
through the gates,— or dashing over the country in his 
gig, at the rate of a house oq fire ? He was no com- 
panion surely for a melancholy, philosophical thinker. 
And as to the wife, with her flock of children to look 
after and to work for, and nothing on hqr tongue {o be 
sure when the doctor appeared but their little ailments 
jor her own, — what could the man mean by dreaming 
away there, and turning from all the beautiful girls in 
the vicinity, who were untarnished by household drudgery, 
and had no coarser occupation for the long day than 
drawing, music, poetry, and song, in most of which 
accomplishments he was known to excel ? Houses have 
not glass walls, luckily ; no doubt these people reasoned 
well according to their limited knowledge; Davenport 
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was not a congenial companion for Campbell, and his 
wife was certainly very domestic, and rather troubled 
with a quick succession of children ; — you will hear more 
of her by and by. 

Since Dr. Campbell had no matrimonial views respect- 
ing the young ladies of his acquaintance, he was right 
in not seeking to raise hopes he had no intention ^of 
gratifying ; but as to the result, poor fellow I his success 
was not equal to his deserts. Perhaps he was more 
seductive and irresistible on account of his coldness and 
reserve. There was no mustering" of forces, nor strain 
upon all available arts with the ostensible object of 
conquest; but the half smile, the level glance pregnant 
with meaning, which shot from- the eye that spoke in 
spite of the lip's silence, and in spite of itself too ; the 
few necessary words uttered in tones of most marvellous 
music ; the haughty spirit that, with a proud conscious- 
ness of power on the curling lip and tranquil brow, fell 
back into the shade behind the noisy, the showy, and the 
vain — ^the almost mysterious avoiding of all reference to 
himself and his own history — these, though not the usual 
tactics of such as wish to militate in the camp of Cupid, 
are often all the more fatal, — ^the more likely to reach an 
end the very opposite to that which he who practises 
them may desire. 

One of his defects was an infirmity of purpose, a want 
of moral courage and energy, which caused him to fail, 
sometimes, in doing the right thing at the right time. 
This was in a great measure due to the almost morbid 
delicacy of bis feelings, which made him shrink from 
words and acts which, however necessary for his own 
advantage, must unavoidably inflict suffering on others, 
so that, although ^^ Mihi res, non me rebus subjungere," 
was bis inclination, he was liable to become the victim of 
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the " res " for want of the force or presence of mind 
necessary to seize them, throw them, and subjugate them 
to himself. Of course this same infirmity of purpose, 
when it came into conjunction with his Epicurean tenden- 
cies, formed fearful odds against the call of " duty," or 
remote expediency, and made it almost impossible for him 
to relinquish a darling idol, however clearly the reasons 
for doing so might stand out before his intellect. 

His intellect was of a high order, and he seemed 
capable of filling any position with credit to himself; and 
yet he was only a "dispensary doctor" in an obscure 
country town. But his profession had not been of his 
own choosing ; in his youth he had devoured with rapture 
the histories of Greece and Rome, and marked, with an 
eye of emulation, the dazzling career of their orators and 
chiefs. He fancied he, too, was capable of something 
great ; he desired to be placed where he might, at least, 
be afforded an opportunity of rising : it would have been 
his glory to toil on until he reached a rank which he felt 
he was capable of occupying with honour to himself — 
some post of distinction which others, to whom he felt 
he was not a whit inferior, had held with credit and 
renown. . 

But poverty has a tendency to make men run into castes. 
Dr. Campbell's father had been a physician with small 
practice and small fortune^ and he told his son he could 
not afford to give him any profession but such as he could 
teach him himself; and so the youth, with his eye fixed on 
a summit, beyond which, to that wild daring fancy, 
heaven itself was the only region, was obliged to fold 
those young wings and sit down to read Celsus and to 
study man : — that is, the husk, after the spirit has 
abandoned it. Patiently however he worked, and with 
as much diligence as he could apply to that for which he 
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had no taste ; but still, though his mind was unhappy on 
more than one account, he worked with the design of 
knowing what he must know, well ; for of all professions 
in the world, this, in which there is no power of rising 
beyond a certain mark, requires that up to that mark 
there should be skill and knowledge of the highest order. 
Campbell knew how far the medical profession satisfied 
the cravings of ambition ; he knew how its eminent men 
had their little day of despotism, their measured meed of 
fame. They are sometimes worshipped, as a Messiah, in 
the house where heavy sickness reigns : the dying states- 
man, who was governing the world yesterday, hangs on 
their faintest murmur of hope, as on the oracle of the 
god ; and the crowd without are no less under the sway 
of his momentary sceptre. " No one is to go near the 
sick man to-day I *' Princes, nobles, bishops, warriors, 
fall back as if before the sound of an unearthly clarion. 
On the opinion that the medical man delivers hangs the life 
of the trembling culprit in the dock. The man of iron, 
who defies nations and beards kings, yields to his dis- 
cipline with the docility of a child; and the conqueror of a 
hundred fights supplicates his aid to baffle, for a little 
while, the last and greatest enemy. 

But here his triumphs cease: "Excelsior" is no 
rallying word for him : " So far shalt thoti go, and no 
farther " is a doom that he shares with the mighty deep. 
The curate^ toiling in his threadbare coat, and standing, 
like the physician, beside the bed of the foulest beggar, 
may yet, however, become an archbishop : the barrister, 
with one brief in each term, one case on each circuit, may 
rise to be the Lord Chancellor; there is no civil dis- 
ability, in either instance, to prevent it : even the common 
soldier may rise to the command of a regimeni;; strait 
is the gate, and narrow the way, doubtless, in our land, 
but still they are not barred against him : but the 
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physician can be nought but the physician, for ever 
He may save the lives of thousands of his fellow- 
creatures, yet for such benefactors of their species there 
are neither titles, crosses, stars, nor ribbons. The highest 
distinction which one of them can hope to attain is to be 
selected from a hundred others to inspect bottled abomi- 
nations ; to analyse potted stomachs, labelled livers, and 
hermetically sealed hearts. Better be such, however, 
thought Campbell, than third-rate in the same class ; and 
there had been an opening in London some time ago, and 
an offer had been made to him, and he might have 
established himself there with very good prospects, and 
yet his heart failed him ; he did not go, though he should 
have gone. But I am his historian, not his judge ; 
"Trahit sua quemque voluptas." He was thirty-three. 
He had been seven years at Northwood, and seemed 
likely to remain there. 

Lucy, who did not by any means relish being alone 
with Dr. Campbell, as she was a little afraid of him and 
thought hitn "amazingly stupid," and "very cross," 
despatched Sam to search for George, after which she 
returned to the parlour, and, while Campbell was speaking 
to her father, amused herself with petting a splendid 
Newfoundland dog that had followed his master into the 
room. People were wont to say that if Campbell loved 
anything on earth it was this dog ; he took him with him 
wherever he went, and the " handsome doctor " and his 
magnificent canine associate were objects of interest and 
admiration over all the country. Troubadour, for so he 
was called, was a large individual of that noble species 
above named ; his body was black, the hair glossy and 
curly ; his breast and legs were white, his face black with 
a white streak passing down the middle of it, which gave 
it an expression of great sweetness ; — certainly Trou- 
badour was a beautiful creature. 
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George, who was found digging at the bottom of the 
garden, hastened into the house on hearing Dr. Campbell 
was in the parlour. Of course Lord Northwood, his 
family, the fire, the fright, and the owl were all discussed. 

Lucy listened eagerly in hopes Campbell might let fall 
something relative to the mysterious chamber, and fill up 
in some measure the unsatisfactory and fragmentary 
sketch given by Mrs. Miller, but he did not make the 
most distant allusion to tale or legend, merely saying, 
** They will forget the accident in a week ; these are not 
the days of superstition and romance." 

" I suppose indeed they will," said George ; " what I 
rather fear is that they will soon tire of that gloomy old- 
fashioned place, but I trust they may grow accustomed to 
it ; their acquaintance will be such an acquisition, and it 
is so desirable to have Lord Northwood living on his own 
property." 

"As to his acquaintance," replied Campbell, "I find 
Kttle pleasure in associating with people who are — I mean 
who think themselves — one's superiors. It frequently turns 
out that your actual endowments are far superior to their 
ideal ones ; but of this they remain quite unconscious, or, 
if they notice any intellectual gifts about you that they 
must feel they have not, they think them some clumsy 
raw material, which people who must earn their bread 
' have obtained in some providential kind of way to work 
on ; something too coarse for them to have anything to do 
with, but which deserves to be patronised and brought 
out by those who enjoy the ethereal gifts of empty titles 
(for you are aware it is not on their wealth that persons 
of rank pride themselves) : so I don't much covet the 
benign notice that is founded on a blunder, and expands 
into an insult." 

" I assure you Lord Northwood is no such man as you 
describe," answered George : " papa was his ' friend for 
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years, and he always treated him as a perfect equa., 
except when he bowid to his superior intellect, which he 
very often did; indeed, papa was wont to exercise the 
sway of a higher mind over him ; he is a most unassum- 
ing, kind-hearted man, I have reason to think." 

'* Well," said Campbell, " I am happy at the pleasant 
addition you are likely to have to your friends, and, if 
he himself enjoys the prospect of residing on his own 
property, I am glad he is coihe; one so seldom sees 
people able to do as they wish," 

"Besides," said George, *'he ought to reside on his 
own property, — it is his duty ; — don^t you think so ?" 

" Really," answered Campbell, " I think there is too 
much stress laid, in modem times, on a man's ' doing his 
duty,' I do not deny that he ought to do it, but it 
becomes a question what a man's duty is. I am sometimes 
inclined to pronounce that he is doing his duty most 
when (provided he does not violate any laws in the divine 
or human code) he leads the life that most conduces to 
his own happiness. He thereby seems to approach nearer 
to the solution of the great problem of our existence. 
Why have we, with our great faculties, our high aspira- 
tions, and our intense powers of enjoyment, been placed 
in this world ? is it only to suffer and to die ? I allow 
self-pleasing is but a poor use to make of our faculties, 
but it is better to see them quiescent than prostituted as 
they frequently are. I feel no reproach of conscience in 
applauding those wandering weary-hearted Greeks for 
preferring to remain in the blessed isles of the Lotos- 
eaters (as Tennyson says they did, though against the 
authority of Homer), where they discovered there was 
repose and happiness, rather than go back to their own 
countries, and renew the petty round of cares that had 
been so long suspended. When they came to that 
wonderful land where ' it seemed always afternoon,' they 
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saw the pleasures they most longed for showered down 
by beneficent nature, an unquestionable reward for their 
long toil, the devotion of the best years of their life to the 
cause of an injured king. The gods appeared to have 
forgotten them ; no wonder they grew a little weary of 
the never-ending injustice of their divinities, sitting aloft 
in their golden houses, by their nectar, smiling careless 
* at the tale of little meaning chanted from an ill-used 
race of men,' " 

" But I am fighting for duty," cried George, '' and I 
say it was their duty to go back to their own people." 

"After a certain period of separation," said Campbell, 
"the domestic ties are rent asunder, and have to be 
woven together again. But in the case of these wan- 
derers, while they were absent their wives and people 
formed new ties, and it would have been as well to have 
left those subsisting. We know the fate of the Greeks 
who got safe home at last ; they were murdered, banished, 
or had to fly, or were involved in civil commotions." 

" This doctrine of yours, that a man's own happiness 
should be his chief object, is very dangerous," observed 
George ; ** it might lead to the neglecting of the most 
sacred obligations." 

" I don't think I went so far as that," said Campbell ; 
" I spoke first of the distant ties between landlord and 
tenant, and next of a case in which there was a dis- 
severing of all ties. There are safeguards in the moral 
constitution of man which will always secure him from 
neglecting *the most sacred obligations;' by this term I 
take for granted you mean the reciprocal duties of 
parents, children, husbands, and wives. The power of 
the afifections will never permit a human being to wander 
far from his * duty ' in these cases. I should be glad 
to know by what law your sister Lucy here devotes her 
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whole time to the comfort of her father. There love 
and duty go hand in hand ; — that is the way you would 
express yourself, is it not ?" 

" I think so," said George. 

" I should do it a little differently," resumed Camp- 
bell. " I should say that where love exists there is no 
necessity for duty at all. * Obligation,' ' duty,' ' the 
repayment of a debt,' and all those ugly terms, are arti- 
ficial supplements to take the place and do the office 
of the affections, if by any circumstance they become 
torpid, or perish, or have never existed. I know there 
are a number of most important actions which we should 
perform where love does not and cannot come in^ and 
where moral obligation is to be the moving power ; but 
to touch on this branch, would lead us into a regular 
ethical discussion. However, in a broad way, I think 
that, far more than by any subtle inventions of legislators, 
the moral universe is preserved in its present harmonious 
state, first, by means of the benevolent affections, and 
secondly by a self-rectifying power in the human machine, 
which prevents it from flying off into any wild excesses,, 
and which makes it, when it comes to a certain pitch of 
eccentricity, halt, and turn back to re-tread the rounds 
prescribed by common sense. It is this self-rectifying 
power that prevents most people from living up to the 
theory they advocate ; if half the religionists you meet with 
were to conform in practice to the opinions they profess, 
no den of wild beasts would give you an idea of the con- 
dition to which they would reduce society. I have heard 
one of the beSt conducted men I ever met affirm vehe- 
mently that he 'gloried in his sins' (on the principle, 
I believe, that they gave such a grand exhibition of his 
Saviour's atoning love). Why did not this man commit 
as many sins as he possibly could ? — the more he com- 
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mitted, the more he set off the person who was to take 
charge of them all — why, because this power would not 
allow him; it actually deprived him of what you call 
* free will.' What a wonderful power this is working for 
good ! It is stronger than all the laws that were ever 
enacted, enforced by the machinery of the most perfect 
system of administration. It seems to be composed of 
conscience and reason, not merely mixed or joined, but 
as it were chemically united, forming a third mysterious 
agent, — nameless, — by which half mankind are kept from 
rmn. 

" You are growing professional," observed George, 
laughing. 

" Heaven knows," said Campbell, " if my profession 
supplies me with an illustration occasionally, it only repays 
me part of a great debt it owes me. I was a very 
reluctant lover when I first embraced her," he added, 
with one of his smiles ; " but now we are a good while 
married, and are beginning to understand one another." 

"And indeed you are rather more faithful to her 
than the world thinks necessary," observed George; 
" there are many provoked you do not give her a com- 
panion ; they are quite ready to legalize bigamy in your 



case." 



" Probably," said Campbell. " Come, what were we 
talking of? this righteous earl, who is come to establish 
his household gods in the centre of his own acres." 

" Come now,'^ said George^ " don't you really think 
it incumbent on a great landholder to live among his 
tenants ?" 

**Men, now-a-days," answered Campbell, "are very 
fond of drawing up most formidable lists of self-imposed 
duties towards their fellow-creatures, which they under- 
take to pay off during their life, but they generally die 
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insolvent, discontented with themselves for not performing 
what was beyond their abilities to perform, and leaving 
the world discontented with them for promises broken 
and pretensions come to nought. When a man has the 
luck to possess a large tract of good land, not being able 
to farm it all himself, he sets it in lots to others for a fair 
rent, and they make a reasonable profit by it ; now I 
really think the parties are quits with one another, and 
that the landlord may, with a quiet conscience, go and 
spend his rents where he pleases ; the two parties are 
wholly independent of one another. In the feudal times, 
when the serfs were creatures attached to the soil, and 
gave their services for their portion of land, and could act 
only through their lord paramount, who was the medium 
of communication between them and the sovereign, it was 
necessary for the lord paramount to reside among them, 
for his wealth consisted not in their rents, but their ser-« 
vices, — without them he was nothing ; but those were the 
days of intellectual and personal slavery, and now that 
we live in the light of freedom, why not enjoy it in every 
possible manner ?*' 

^' But does not it seem as if a man ought to spend his 
money in the place whence he receives it ?" asked George. 

" Why, certainly, if it was a tax levied on the people 
for his benefit, and if his residence among them was an 
advantage to them, I should say he ought ; but when he 
gives good value for it, I think he may take it a,nd spend 
it wherever he feels that he would be happiest. Besides, 
if he does not reside among them, other people do ; there 
is no lack of population wherever we turn ; there is always 
a market for the farmers' cattle and corn ; they need not 
care who buys them, whether their landlord or some other 
man. In whatever place people live, if they do all the 
good in their power, it matters not whether you are a 
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stranger or a sojourner, or chained to the sod where you 
were bom." ^ 

" I have heard," said George, " that t^e Irish suffer 
very much by the non-residence of their landlords, and 
the rapacity of grinding agents." 

"The Irish," observed Campbell, "are an ignorant, 
barbarous, prejudiced, unruly race. They are "serfs 
without their submission, and would-be tyrants when 
they are unskilled even to obey. They are still in the 
first stage of civilization, and. should be treated like a 
nation just conquered. I allow that, if a man has land in 
their country, besought, in justice, to go over and direct 
their movements, or send a humane, judicious agent to 
teach them to cultivate the soil, otherwise he could not 
in conscience exact a high rent from those who know not 
the rudiments of agriculture. To leave them to them- 
selves, and yet to expect the fair worth of the land 
intrusted to them, would be more than inhuman, it would 
be absurd. Yes: ^andarvi ad dbitare^ as Machiavelli 
so frequently enjoins in such cases, would be the only 
course for any unfortunate wight who might become pos- 
sessed of property in that devoted land. But here in 
England the child is out of leading-strings ; it may be 
permitted to run alone. It is true the unreasonable 
exactions of agents from this country have created much 
misery in Ireland : they required the full value of the 
land from those who would not, or rather could not, make 
it yield within a fifth of its capabilities. And if we send 
them over a Scotch or an English farmer to give them a 
little instruction, they generally beat out his brains." 

" Oh dear 1 what can make them act so cruelly and 
so foolishly ? " cried Lucy, whose presence in the room 
was quite forgotten, as she was sitting on the carpet with 
her arm thrown over Troubadour, and was nearly con- 
cealed by the noble beast. 
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" Well," said George, " I suppose they think it the 
best, and the quickest mode of distributing British wisdom 
and skill about their country." 

" I know," continued Lucy, " when they come here, 
we don't treat them in such a way ; Mr. Quill's father 
was an Irishman, and he lived comfortably in England 
for some time, and then died peaceably, without any 
danger of having his brains blown out." 

" You must recollect," said Campbell, " that, if he 
resembled his son, he had no brains to lose." 

" Cantabit vacuus/^ said George ; " there is consolation 
under every deficiency." 

" 1 will take care never to go to that shocking country," 
said Lucy. 

^* Do not imagine," exclaimed Campbell, sjniling, 
^Hhat they would serve ladies in such a manner 
as we have been speaking of; they woo and win their 
brides in Roman guise, and sometimes perish for their 
audacity." 

" I suppose," said she, " it must be done in some way 
that the women don't like." 

^* Do you think I am subtle enough to be able to tell 
what women like ? no, no : you must ask some of them- 
selves ; ask the Sabine ladies." 

Lucy had scarcely ever before spoken even so much as 
this to Campbell, and she began to think she had spoken 
enough ; she returned to the society of the dog, and 
George said — 

'' If our neighbours do not wish to be taught a wise 
system of farming, they have my fiill consent to enjoy 
their triennial famines, and to resort for food to their 
indigenous vegetable, the nettle." 

"The nettle!" broke in poor Lucy again; "is it 
possible they ever eat nettles ? " 

'^ Decidedly, in a time of famine," answered George. 
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" And don't they sting their mouths and throats sadly 
when they are eating them ?" 

" No/' answered George. ** I'll tell you how they 
manage ; they take a little of the brass out of their fore- 
heads, and make a duct or tube, by which they introduce 
the nettles into their stomachs with perfect safety." 

« They don't !" cried Mr. Bolton. 

" I know they do not, papa," said poor Lucy ; *^ perhaps 
you will tell me how they manage ? " 

" They boil them," said her father. 

Campbell smiled, and George began to laugh. 

" Well, Lucy, is not that a great discovery ? Are not 
they as clever as the friar who boiled his peas before he 
put them in his shoes ?" 

" As to that," answered Lucy, " I know nothing about 
your story of the friar, but I wish papa was well, and he 
would teach me right, and not lead me astray as you do." 

George coloured a little, and Campbell said, 

" Well, George, it seems your father has untied the 
knot you only attempted to cut. I must now go to visit 
another patient Farewell, sir ; do not fail to go out in 
your Bath-chair. Come, Troubadour ! " 

" Good bye. Troubadour I" said Lucy, stooping a little 
and kissing the dog, who, in his turn, licked her 
mouth. 

Campbell looked at her ; perhaps he was wishing she 
was in better hands than George's ; perhaps she reminded 
him of some one else who had been in the habit of kissing 
Troubadour in former times, when he was a puppy ; 
there was certainly that expression in his eyes which 
shows that, while the looks are fixed on one object, the 
mind is wandering to another. 

" Beware, Miss Lucy ! there is such a thing as hydro- 
phobia." 

He shook hands with her and turned away, attended to 
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the gate by George. The latter returned to the parlour 
in a few minutes and sat down. 

" Well, let Campbell say what he will, I think he is 
glad these people are come ; he is in better spirits than 
usual to-day ; I have not heard him speak so much for a 
long time." 

" You need not tell me that/' said Lucy ; " I thought 
he would never have done preaching." 

" Can't you be more exact in your expressions, Lucy ? 
Dr. Campbell never preaches ; he does not even go to 
hear sermons ; if he did^ perhaps he might change some 
of his opinions ; but, indeed, I fear he could not be so 
easily converted." 

'^ I don't know what to call his harangues," said Lucy, 
" but I prefer much listening to sermons ; they are far 
shorter." 

" When you do not understand any harangue you 
hear, you are safe to call it * metaphysics.' " 

" Very good : I'll take care not to marry a man that 
talks metaphysics, — if be had ever so big a dog." 

" Hold your tongue, you monkey I " cried her brother ; 
then soliloquizing : '' It certainly spoils a man completely 
to be tied down to a course of life he does not like ; it 
makes him run riot in his opinions, and think that all 
those who can enjoy liberty ought to abuse it. Still 
there is such a mixture of truth in his opinions, that it is 
hard to answer him. I wonder what Mr. Purdon would 
say to a self-rectifying power in fa]Jen man. But I had 
better return to my digging : we can't be wrong in tilling 
the earth and subduing it." 

The practical philosopher went back to the garden ; 
Mrs. Miller at the same time entered the parlour to pre- 
pare her master for his airing. 

" What does the doctor think of my master. Miss 
Lucy?" 
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" He says he is going on very well, and is to go out 
now, though indeed the best part of the day is over ; the 
doctor kept us so long, dealing out his metaphysics," 
answered Lucy. 

" Well, if that is not provoking I he says he is going on 
very well, and yet he keeps dosing him. If any bottles 
are sent into his room to-night, I'll empty them into the 
coal-box. Your papa wants air and amusement, not 
physics." 

" Do put on his cloak," said Lucy, " and keep your 
grumbling till it is necessary. Who says there are 
bottles coming to him? neither pill nor bottle was 
ordered to-day." 

" La, miss ! and did not you tell me the doctor delayed 
you dealing out a mess of physic, and was it not natural 
I should think it was for your papa ? I did not know any 
one else in the house was ill ; if they were, I was not 
told of it.'' 

" Ha, ha !" laughed Lucy ; " this is capital ! You call 
metaphysics, which means something too wise to be under- 
stood, a *mess of physic' How Mr. George will laugh 
when I tell him I " 

** Oh, I see you are growing very learned. Miss Lucy, 
and 'tis newly come to you ; and you and Mr. George are 
to laugh together over my ignorance ! for all that, my igno- 
rance is better than some people's knowledge. I can make 
little mair, as they say in my poor husband's country 
(where I spent the happiest and most respectable part of 
my life) ; and there are those who are unco wise and 
learned, but cannot keep the muckle they have." 

After having vented herself in this sarcasm, which^ like 
many other sarcasms, was directed against the wrong 
persons, she conducted Mr. Bolton to his Bath-chair, 
and Lucy hethought herself of commencing her morning 
studies. 
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CHAPTER V. 



AN UNEXPECTED VISIT, AND A DARK TALE. 

" No warning given I Unceremonious fate 1 
A sudden rush from life's meridian joy I 
A wrench from all we love, from aU we are." 

Young. 

" To borrow simile to paint his woes — 
Theirs, like the river's motion, seems repose. 
Making no petty murmuring ; settled, slow, 
They never waste, they never overflow." 

Crabbe. 



The next morning George was inclined to set off to 
Northwood Abbey and take Mr. Bolton's card to the earl, 
but Sarah advised him to give the family a little time to 
rest and settle themselves, so he consented to delay his 
visit for a few days, and asked Edmund to join him in a 
walk to a farm at somedistance, where he expected to get 
some seed potatoes of a rare kind to plant in the piece of 
ground he had been digging so carefally the day before. 
They both accordingly took their departure, and Lucy also 
went out to visit some poor cottagers in the neighbourhood 
who were in the habit of supplying her papa with new-laid 
eggs. So Sarah remained alone with Mr. Bolton, and 
was sitting quietly at her work when she was startled by 
a loud knocking at the gate, which on being opened ad- 
mitted a gentleman and his servant, both on horseback. 
In a few minutes after Sam entered the parlour and 
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announced that Lord Northwood was come to see Mr. 
Bolton if he was well enough to receive him. Sarah felt 
a little agitated, but she had been long trained to check 
all girlish emotions, and to act the mistress of her father's 
house with matronly self-possession : so, rallying imme- 
diately, she ordered his lordship to be shown in without 
delay. 

The earl entered. He was a small slight wiry man of 
about sixty, with a pale well-shaped face, and lively rest- 
less small grey eyes. He had a slight nervousness of 
manner which was quite constitutional, and which could 
not be conquered by any of the advantages he had always 
enjoyed. Sarah advanced to meet him. 

" Ha, Miss Bolton !" he exclaimed ; " the daughter of 
my dear old friend — I cannot be mistaken — the image 
of your poor mother." So saying, he advanced kindly 
and imprinted a kiss on the cheek of the astonished and 
blushing girl. " Where is your father ? — oh yes, I see 
him. My dear Bolton, how do you do ? I am rejoiced to 
see you." 

The meeting was very affectionate ; Mr. Boltqn pressed 
the hand ' of his friend, and murmured a few words. 
Sarah felt uneasy lest the excitement might have a dan- 
gerous effect on her father, and she requested of Lord 
Northwood to sit down, and endeavoured to draw away 
his attention from Mr. Bolton, who had now become very 
pale. The earl, having wiped away a tear or two that he 
could not restrain, said to Sarah, — 

"Excuse me, MissBolton, if I advise you to give my 
friend a glass of wine." 

Sarah thanked him for his kind thought, saying it 
would be the best thing possible for him at the present 
moment, and she accordingly went to the sideboard to 
take out the wine. Necessity has no law : it was not in 
this homely manner refreshments had been served up in 
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Mr. Bolton's house when last Lord Northwood visited 
him, and deeply mortified Sarah felt when obliged to take 
a decanter and glass out of the locker of her sideboard 
in presence of one of England's peers whom she had just 
seen for the first time. However, she did it quietly and 
gracefully, and, having helped her father to some sherry, 
invited Lord Northwood to take a glass of the same, 
which he however declined. 

" No, no ; I find it quite enough to take wine once a 
day, unless anything tires me, a long ride for example ; 
but I have come only a short way this morning. I am 
glad, Bolton, that our houses are so near one another, not 
three miles distant; do you ever drive as far as the 
Abbey r 

" No," said Mr. Bolton. 

The earl asked him a few more questions, and was 
answered in monosyllables. He then turned to Sarah. 

" Papa a little dull to-day ; not quite so well as usual, 
eh?" 

" Indeed, my lord," said Sarah, scarcely able to check 
a tear, he has been exactly in the same state since 
his last paralytic attack ; it is feared he will never be 
better." - 

*^ Poor fellow I but I think a little variety would do 
him good ; this is a dull prospect he has from his arm- 
chair, that dead wall and those leafless trees. He men- 
tioned to me in a letter some years ago that he found his 
spirits greatly revived by lus sojourn at T in Devon- 
shire; the prospect of the sea calmed him, and all 
its changes amused him, kept his thoughts from painful 
subjects." 

" Yes, my lord, the scenery there did him a great deal 
of good after the death of mamma, but for this very reason 

he can never return to T again ; it would remind him 

of the wounds it had healed, and that would re-open them 
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afresh — if indeed his feelings are not too much blunted 
for such an effect." 

"That is very true, very true indeed; but I wish 
we had him in a more cheerful house. Does he drive 
about the country ?" 

Sarah answered that they had no carriage. 

" Then he must go out in mine sometimes ; the horses 
and coachman will be quite idle and at his service, for I 
prefer equestrian exercise, and my daughter has been 
advised to take country walks and enter on quite a 



new course." 



Sarah now ventured to inquire for her ladyship. 

" Indeed, as well as can be expected ; too soon yet to 
look for any improvement from change of air. You heard 
of the little fright she got ?" 

" Yes, some reports reached us." 

"And greatly exaggerated, I doubt not, for all the 
good people came up stairs with the intention of being 
useful, but they did more mischief than good ; if they had 
left it to me and my domestics, it would have been a 
mere nothing ; however, it is all well over, and I have sent 

to B . for an upholsterer to put everything to rights, and 

I have got Caroline into a more cheerful bedchamber, 
and I have ordered Fitzarthur not to go prating about it, 
but let it die away and be forgotten.^' (It happened that 
it was Lord Fitzarthur who had given him these injunc- 
tions.) " Then she got low-spirited about the owl that 
was found roosting on her bedstead, for she is a nervous 
creature, and some of those unfortunate fools told her it 
was unlucky ; but I laughed her out of that, quoted Byron 
or Gray, — let me think which, — " The moping owl does 
to the moon complain." 

" Gray," cried Mr. Bolton. 

" Ha ! so it is ; I see, my dear fellow, you can be your- 
self again at times. Indeed, Bolton, it was from you I 
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learned whatever poetry I have l^y heart. Do you re- 
member how we used to sit under the lime-tree, capping 
verses when the other boys were at play ? — But what's 
this I quoted ? oh, yes : — * Where the owl peeped, 
deeming it midnight.' In short, it ended in my assuring 
her the owl paid her room a great compliment, mistaking 
it for the Coliseum, and it all passed off in a joke." 

Sarah smiled : the earl seemed so amiable, and so naive 
too ; not but that at his age naivete was no better than 
simplicity ; the down and flush of youth was required to 
give it a real charm ; but whatever he was, she liked him, 
and felt that in a little time she would love him too. 

"But, Miss Bolton," he resumed, "where are your 
brothers ?" 

Sarah said they were gone on rather a long excursion. 

" Well, then, they must come to the Abbey to-morrow 
to see me ; be sure you tell them so. Well, Bolton, you 
have a great many comforts left; your dear children all 
about you, and going on in so satisfactory a manner as I 
hear they are." 

" Yes/' said Mr. Bolton, ^^mb lore parvvlo.^' 

It was a long time since Mr. Bolton had quoted Latin ; 
in his flourishing days he had been famed for the ingenuity 
of his applications and the richness of his stores ; but his 
last illness had apparently destroyed all his powers in that 
way, until the appearance of his old friend had mecha- 
nically brought back some of his old habits — with this 
difference, that certainly, when in the noontide of his 
intellect, Mr. Bolton would have never thought of quoting 
Latin to his noble friend. Nearly all that Lord North- 
wood had learned at Eton was long forgotten, but still he 
knew that " svh " meant " under," had a very good idea 
that ^^parvuW^ was connected with something diminutive, 
and gave the middle word credit for being very pithy. 

" Yes, precisely so," he exclaimed. " I see, Bolton, you 
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have not forgotten your learning ; just like yourself, so 
applicable ! All the sharp fellows who knew enough to 
appreciate you were constantly saying you made the 
most apt quotations, and this is just as good as any 
of them." 

The earl was undoubtedly one of the politest men in 
England, and he would have been astounded if he had 
known that he was cordially joining his friend in depreci- 
ating the humble abode to which his circumstances had 
reduced him ; but, as it happened, no one's feelings were 
hurt: Sarah did not understand the matter; Mr. Bolton 
did not heed him; and George and Edmund by their 
absence missed what the former at least would have pro- 
nounced " extremely rich." 

An entirely new topic was now started, by the earl 
asking Sarah what physician attended her father. She 
answered that it was Dr. Campbell, mentioning at the 
same time the connexion that existed between him and 
her younger brother. 

" Then I suppose my friend has a very good opinion of 
him, since he has placed his son with him, besides having 
him for his own medical adviser?" said the earl. 

" Yes, certainly, my lord ; he is reckoned very clever by 
every one, and in fact there is no one else in the neigh- 
bourhood to be depended on." 

^'So I suppose he is the man I must have for 
Caroline." 

Sarah regretted that Lady Caroline required a physician. 

^^ Oh, she is not so bad as you may imagine ; when you 
see her you will not suppose anything is wrong with her ; 
but she has had medical attendance for the last six months ; 
her chief ailment is nerves, and, as I am so very nervous 
myself, I really dread undertaking the care of her ; of 
course I should not know what to give her. Valerian — 
iron-drops — aether; she takes all these at times. Now, 
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my dear Miss Bolton, how can a person not professional 
know when to withhold or when to continue these powerful 
drugs ? I grow quite warm when I speak on this subject, 
for my son, Fitzarthur, has some peculiar notions: I 
know he loves his sister dearly, but yet he is always 
opposing my plans for restoring her to health ; he has 
his own theories, and now he says she must wholly give up 
medicine and doctors, and let the country air have a full 
trial. These things sound very well, but no one except 
a father, Bolton, can enter into a father's feelings." 

Mr. Bolton seemed more inclined to enter into the 
dominions of Morpheus at present than into his friend's 
feelings, for he had sunk into a doze during the earls 
harangue, but the latter, not noticing it, continued : — 

"She may overwalk herselfj and do twenty wrong 
things, and not a soul to caution her ! Her poor mother, 
— ^an irreparable loss I How can I question a young girl ? 
She must not, she cannot, be left without medical super- 
intendence." 

Malgr^ Lord Northwood's eloquence, Sarah began to 
suspect that Lord Fitzarthur was right, and that Lady 
Caroline had been over-doctored, and that it would be the 
wisest plan by far to leave her to nature for a while, and 
that to place her under Campbell's close surveillance 
might be a dangerous course ; but still, there was no one 
to be had but him. She could say nothing, however, 
but— 

" Can we be of any use to you, my lord, in this case ? 
my brother sees Dr. Campbell every day." 

" I will just take his address from you, if you please, 
and then, if I require him, I can send for him." 

Sarah told him that Dr. Campbell resided at Cypress 
Cottage, which was less than a mile from Laburnum 
Lodge, on the outskirts of the village of Northwood. 

'* Well, then, I will write down his name and residence," 
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said the earl, taking out his pocket-book ; " pray accom- 
modate me with a pen." Sarah handed him one, and he 
raised it to write. 

" No wretched sylph too fondly interposed " between 
the pen and the paper, to prevent, if possible, the tracing 
of that name ; — it was written : no angel's tear blotted it 
out ; — ^there it stood in black and white ; — and Dr. Robert 
Campbell was to attend Lady Caroline Fitzarthur. Lord 
Northwood seemed relieved by having secured a physician 
for his daughter, and became more lively. 

"And is this doctor of yours a Scotchman, Miss 
Bolton," said he. 

" His father was a Scotchman," answered Sarah, " and 
practised in a small town in Sussex, where his son was 
bom ; the latter is quite an Englishman in accent and 
manners ; he studied in London." 

" And is he married ?" 

" No, my lord." 

" It would' be better if he was ; persons of his pro- 
fession should marry as early as possible ; — perhaps he is 
thinking of doing so shortly ? " and he cast a glance at 
Sarah, which he meant to be sly, but she did not change 
countenance, and there was a minute's silence, after which 
the earl again resumed : — " I must not forget to tell you, 
Bolton, I have had one visitor already since my arrival, 
and he has made a great impression on me : I mean Mr. 
Purdon, the rector of this parish that you and I reside in, • 
* — or am I mistaken? perhaps your house is in Mr. 
Davenport's parish." 

" In Purdon's," said Mr. Bolton, who had been just 
flapped by Sarah. 

" I am very glad of it ; for you could not have a more kind, 
soothing comforter, as far as I can judge by one interview." 

" From an intimacy of some years, I am enabled to say 
he is exactly what you think him," said Sarah ; " zealous, 
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indefatigable, but considerate, patient ; making allowances 
for human shortcomings ; amidst all the disappointments 
attending on the management of a rude and wayward 
flock, looking for consolation in the consciousness that he 
has done his best ; — building for himself a structure of 
spiritual happiness on the ruins of a broken heart." 

"What? a broken heart!" cried Lord Northwood; 
" I thought there was some depression about him, even 
when he was smiling and speaking cheerfully ; he seemed 
as if he was calm and contented on principle, but unhappy 
in consequence of the irresistible force of some mighty 
sorrow." 

" Yes," said Sarah ; " his heavenly hopes have, I trust, 
a firmer basis than his earthly ones had. He had an only 
child, who was the pride and delight of his life, and he 
lost her in a very melancholy way about five years ago.^' 

" How grievous I" exclaimed the earl, who was ever 
ready to sympathize with suffering, especially when it was 
of a domestic nature : " and his wife ?" 

"She died when her daughter was very young," 
answered Sarah. 

*' And so he is now quite bereaved?" said Lord 
Northwood ; " how I feel for him I Fitzarthur and I both 
agreed that he was labouring under some mental ailment 
of no sudden or transitory nature. Have you seen his 
daughter ? what sort of person was she ?" 

" She died some time before we came to reside here, 
but I learned from the Davenports that she was a 
beautiful creature on a very small scale, very animated, 
flashing with the glitter and grace of a fairy; her 
education had been finished in France, and a year and a 
half after her return home she died." 

" And in some melancholy way, did not you mention ? 
No accident, I hope." 

" Not accidentally, my lord, but awfully sudden." 
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" Pray tell me how, if it is not trespassing too much." 

Sarah began, feeling * nervous, but she could not 
decline, seeing the earl was deeply interested in Mr. 
Purdon's calamity. 

" There is an old favourite and follower of the family 
who is named Ford, and now resides in a pretty cottage 
which your lordship passed by when you were coming 
here ; it stands on that long hill which forms one side of 
Ashcombe Valley, with a garden before it." 

" Oh ye^, I admired it, for I am sorry to say we have 
not many such about us here, but I hope we shall : — well, 
my young friend !" 

" Mr. Purdon built this cottage for Mrs. Ford ; — after 
the departure of her daughter, who nursed Miss Purdon, 
she had taken her place, and was a constant and faithful 
attendant on the little girl until she was sent to school, 
and for these services Mr. Purdon, when he required her 
no longer, settled the old woman in this pleasant residence, 
with a small pension. When Miss Purdon returned from 
France she was very fond of visiting her old servant in 
her little cottage, and reading and talking to her. One 
afternoon — this is the story — ^she called on her as usual, 
and found her extremely ill, with no one to attend her 
but a careless ignorant little girl, and so Miss Purdon^ 
resolved she would remain with her herself until she was 
better, and the pony carriage in which she had come was 
sent home with a message to Mr. Purdon that he was not 
to be surprised if he did not see his daughter until the 
next day. Mr. Purdon himself had been absent on a 
distant visit during the day, and returning late in the 
evening received this message. As it was getting dark, 
he took no steps then, but suffered her to remain away 
all night, and the next morning sent a messenger to 
desire her to return directly, and that he would provide a 
nurse for Mrs. Ford. She sent for answer that she would 
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be home very soon, but the day wore away and she did 
not make her appearance. Mr. Purdon, finding this the 
case, ordered the pony chaise and went for her himself 
late in the afternoon. When he came to the cottage he 
found the front door locked, and the parlour window 
shutters closed ; he was much alarmed — he thought Mrs. 
Ford was dead, and what was become of his daughter he 
could not imagine. He knocked loudly, and to his great 
surprise the woman whom he had supposed to be no more 
answered his summons, but looking so ghastly, that, as 
he afterwards said, it seemed as if the corpse had risen to 
unbolt the door." 

" But his daughter 1" cried the earl impetuously. 

Sarah continued. Mrs. Ford said she herself was 
better, that Miss Purdon had been kindness itself to her, 
and was so fatigued in consequence that she was then 
asleep in the little bedroom, and she entreated of Mr. 
Purdon to let her stay there till the next day." 

" The next day !" exclaimed Lord Northwood in much 
surprise. 

" Indeed," resumed Sarah, " her father was very much 
astonished at such a request, and said she could not be 
too tired to come home in the chaise, and that she might 
fretire to her own bed as soon as she got back to the 
Rectory. He went into the parlour and said he would 
sit there until she wakened. He was kept waiting for an 
hour, and at last she came out of the bedroom and said 
she was ready to go home ; she was very pale, but quite 
well she assured him. Having reached home, she went to 
bed, complaining of chilliness. Dr. Campbell dropped in 
to tea, providentially, Mr. Purdon considered. He was 
taken up to see her, and said she had got cold attending 
Mrs. Ford, and offered to remain all night in case she 
grew worse. Mr. Purdon accepted the offer, and worse 
indeed she did grow, for she roused every one in the 
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middle of the night and said she was very ill ; the doctor 
of course was by her side directly. I api told, my lord, 
he declared her disease inflammation. I cannot vouch for 
the accuracy of these statements, — they come chiefly 
through servants : Dr. Campbell never gave any one a 
direct account of her malady and death." 

^'And you think she did not die of inflammation ?" said 
the earl quickly. 

** I could not dare to give an opinion, my lord ; I 
meant to intimate that it would not be fair to pass any 
judgment on Dr. Campbell in consequence of a story not 
sufficiently authentic in its details. Whatever her attack 
was she grew rapidly worse, and her father resolved to 

send off^ to B for two other physicians, but he was 

overruled." 

"Is it possible?" 

"Yes: he unfortunately went upstairs and told Miss 
Purdon of his design, by way of keeping up her spirits ; 
but on the contrary, she became so wretched and agitated 
at the information, that the doctor infonned Mr. Purdon 
that if he persevered in his design she would be dead in 
ten minutes, and that he himself was competent to do all 
that could be done for her. The poor father was per- 
fectly distracted, he gave up ; she became more composed, 
but a succession of fainting fits succeeded, she sank 
rapidly, and died early in the morning." 

Lord Northwood appeared much afiected; he was 
silent for a few minutes, and then said : — 

" Miss Bolton, people who die of inflammation do not 
go off in fainting fits ; mortification is the proximate 
cause of death; there is no pain then, nor faintings 
either ; they are conscious ; there may be a stupefaction 
before death, but no ^ succession of fainting fits.' " 

Lord Northwood, though no classic, was very proud of 
his medical knowledge ; he had long watched over a 

VOL. L E 
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delicate wife ; he was now employed in the same manner 
with Lady Caroline, and had in fact become a decided 
quack, though, as we have seen, he was by no means 
willing to confide in himself alone. 

"I have no doubt there is some mistake, my lord, in 
the account I have given you, but it is the only one 
current among Mr. Purdon's friends ; and it is a subject 
on which no one ever ventures to speak to either Mr. 
Purdon, or Dr. Campbell," said Sarah. 
' "Was Purdon satisfied with Campbell altogether in 
the business ?" asked the earl with emphasis. 

'* I heard he spoke most kindly to him after the death, 
and told him he had no doubt he did as much as could 
be done by any number of physicians; they are very 
good friends ever since, when they meet, — for the doctor 
does not go to the Rectory now — ^never did since that 
time: he giieved terribly; never recovered his spirits 
quite, 'tis said." 

"It is a strange business," observed Lord Northwood : 
" an inflammation proving fatal, after a few hours' dura- 
tion, and closing in fainting fits! Miss Bolton, it was 
no inflammation that girl died of! It was certainly 
Campbell's duty to call in further help, and if he attends 
at my house he will find whether I am to be governed as 
easily as poor Purdon. And that miserable old woman 
alive still, you say, and in that pretty cottage 1" 

''Yes," said Sarah, '*but she never recovered the 
blow ; after Miss Purdon expired she became insensible, 
and remained so for some time ; they thought she was 
dead. She has had a heart complaint ever since." 

" Pardon me," said the earl, " I don't quite understand 
you ; was not Mrs. Ford ill at her own house when Miss 
Purdon died ? " 

Here Sarah became confused ; there was one point in 
the story she had not intended to tell his lordship, he was 
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SO tnuch more suspicious and curious than she expected, 
but now she had inadvertently alluded to it, and must 
explain. 

" Oh, I forgot, my lord ; when she was taken ill in the 
night, she ordered Mrs. Ford to he sent for. She would 
have none of her own women to attend her." 

" The dying woman ?" 

"She was well then, my lord. It might have been 
cramps, or some transitory attack * she had the night 
before." 

" Yes, it might Surely it is a dreary tragedy : one 
man's earthly happiness is certainly destroyed for ever. 
What state was poor Purdon in when you came first to 
this country ? " 

" He was just as you saw him yesterday," answered 
Sarah, ^' and Mr. Davenport has told us that he was not 
different from this the first time he appeared among his 
friends after his loss. Mr. Davenport's observation at 
the time pleased me much, though I was young, but 
still I had not been without the experience of severe 
suflering. He said: — *It is only the grief that is to 
come to an end which is divided into stages ; the 
grief that is to last for ever comes out at first in the 
same form that it is to wear to the end of the sufferer's 
existence.' " 

"Very true, very true indeed," said the earl; "Mr. 
Davenport is a man of great feeling, I should suppose." 

" He has a poetical turn of mind," answered Sarah. 

" You are cautious, my young friend." 

" I endeavour to render exact justice to every one, my 
lord." 

"Exact justice sometimes borders on the rigid," 
observed the earl. 

"It has that air, I allow," answered Sarah, "when 
contrasted with a senseless custom many people have of 

E 2 
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extolling their neighbours idly for qualities which they 
know they do not possess : it may proceed from an easy, 
loose sort of good-nature, but that does not compensate 
for the actual falsehood, and for the injury done to those 
who are be-praised, by the disappointment that ensues as 
soon as you become acquainted with them." 

The earl smiled at the young recluse who dared to be 
so sternly original. 

'' Where did you get this premature wisdom, my sweet 
young friend ?" 

" If I have any wisdom or knowledge, my lord, I 
obtained it dt the only school I ever went to — the school 
of adversity." 

" Ay, ay, your poor father used to call that power, 
* the tamer of the human breast \ but when it applies the 
lash too early, it turns to iron the substance which 
required only to be made a little firm ; I fear this is the 
case with you." 

"Perhaps so, my lord, but what I have learned at that 
school, and under that ferule, I don't regret; I have 
brought away no showy accomplishments, but some very 
useful acquisitions ; there are some excellent rules too in 
that seminary, not to be found in any other I ever heard 
of ; it gives no holidays, teaches well, and charges 
nothing." 

*' Ha, ha, ha I really if you would give a little public 
lecture on that school, all the world would be flocking 
to it." 

Sarah laughed too. 

" You forget, my lord, another peculiarity respecting 
it ; people cannot be admitted for merely offering them- 
selves — they must be recommended by circumstances — 
I am one of the privileged." 

There was a slight touch of bitterness in the tone in 
which she uttered the last words. The earl made no 
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reply, but put his hand to his forehead and leant his 
elbow on the' table. He mused upon his own daughter 
and Miss Bolton, and the great difference between them ; 
he felt for the early privations of the latter, and yet he 
was conscious that she was better armed than Caroline to 
face the tide of human troubles which must rush in on 
every one, no matter how favourable their artificial 
position may be. Sarah on her side felt exhausted and 
nervous ; she had never spoken so much of the Purdon 
catastrophe before, for it was a painful, uncomfortable 
subject ; mysterious and doubtful ; but Lord Northwood 
had led her on insensibly until she could scarcely believe 
she had been so communicative. Moreover she was 
quite startled to think she had been so sententious just 
now ; she was amazed her courage had not failed her ; 
she had never met with a stranger before who had, at the 
very first instant, put her so completely at her ease ; she 
did not know this was one of the fascinating qualities of 
those who live much in the world, and belong to the 
higher ranks of society. Besides Lord Northwood had 
been particularly kind to her, as the daughter of his old 
friend, and seemed to wish to treat her as a relation ; she 
felt obliged to him and perfectiy prepared to love him, 
and was a little ashamed of the manner in which she had 
spoken of the family to her brothers a few nights before. 

The earl was the first to break silence, saying to Sarah : 

" Pray how old is Dr. Campbell ?" 

" A little past thirty, my brother says." 

^^ And is he an attractive man ? handsome, or any- 
thing in that way? — well, perhaps this is not a fair 
question." 

" Indeed, my lord," said Sarah, with a look of the most 
perfect candour, '^ I have not the least objection to do 
him justice ; — ^you know that is what I undertake to do 
people," she added, smiling. ^^ He is very handsome and 
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interesting ; gentleman-like, and accomplished ; and any- 
thing but presuming ; too distant, some think." 

^' That is no harm in a bachelor physician," said his 
lordship. 

^'Did you ever hear he was an admirer of Miss 
Purdon ?" 

^' Not at all, I am persuaded ; he knew from the first 
what was publicly known, that she was engaged to her 
cousin, Mr. Livingstone; they had been brought up 
together, and destined for one another from their early 
childhood : the young man was Mr. Purdon's ward, and 
the son of his only sister ; he loved him as his own child, 
and it was the great wish of his heart to see them united : 
the marriage would have taken place when she was 
eighteen, had she lived." 

" Indeed ! and where was her cousin when she died ?" 

" Abroad, in some very distant part of the world, I have 
not been told where ; he answered the letter which con- 
veyed the news of Miss Purdon's death, and he appeared 
in extravagant grief, but he never wrote again ; after some 
time there came a report of his death ; Mr. Purdon did 
his best to obtain some certain tidings of him, but without 
success ; the agent who manages a small property he has 
is never called on for remittances." 

" Well, he must be dead," observed the earl. 

" So the world says," said Sarah, " but his uncle clings 
to hope, and ceases not to make inquiries in every quarter 
where he thinks there may be a chance of any information, 
but hitlierto it is all in vain. His friends have ceased 
mentioning the subject to Mr. Purdon." 

*' Sad, very sad, indeed," said the earl; "God grant 
he may turn up yet to be a comfort to the poor old man ! 
I will not tell this melancholy tale to my daughter, except 
just in a general way, that Purdon had an only child whom 
he has lost. And another thing, — I am not sure that I 
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will have this Campbell to attend at my house ; is there 
really no one else to be had ?^' 

" There is a Dr. Barlow in Northwood, certainly," said 
Sarah^ ^^ but I did not consider him gentleman-like enough 
to recommend to your notice ; he is a Baptist, and attends 
all the dissenters." 

"Oh, that is quite enough,— quite enough for me: 
no dissenter shall ever cross my threshold. All my house* 
hold must go to the parish church every Sunday, or quit 
my service. Bolton, are you as high-church as ever ?" 

« No," said Mr. Bolton. 

" Really ! I am very sorry to hear it Anyone tam- 
pering with Mm, Miss Bolton, — eh ? anyone tampering 
with him ?" 

" By no means, my lord," said she, looking awkward, 
and finding it hopeless to get the eai'l, quack as he mig}it 
be, to understand the state of health her father was now 
in ; — " I do not think he understood your question clearly ; 
on these dull days he is proportionably heavy." 

" Well, so I thought ; we must get him out in my 
carriage sometimes." He then looked at his watch. 
" Dear, dear I Lady Caroline will think I am lost. Pray 
allow me to ring the bell." 

Sarah rang it, and shortly after the door opened, and 
Mrs. Miller made her appearance. Sarah looked ashamed 
and angry. 

*' Where is Samuel?" said she, dressing the lad in 
his full-length name for the present occasion. 

"In the servants' hall, ma'am," answered the ready 
nurse, not wishing to be a whit behind her mistress in the 
new style suitable to the ear of a nobleman, although the 
apartment in question would have been as difficult to find 
as the library of Don Quixote, after he returned fix)m his 
first sally. " Why did he not answer the bell ?" 
. " Because, ma'am, I thought my master wanted me — ^' 
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" Tell Samuel to order Lord Northwood'^ horses to 
the door," said Sarah sternly, and Mrs. Miller retired, 
having sharply eyed the earl. 

" Our housekeeper is very forward," apologised Sarah ; 
'' being so much required about papa, it is difficult to 
make her know her place." 

" It is quite natural, indeed," said the ea^l, " and they 
are far preferable to men when we are ill ; but I have a 
pertinacious old fellow, who will not give place to the 
fair sex on any occasion. Her ' I thought,' too, is very 
characteristic ; that is a plea strictly forbidden in my 
house; it is as bad to get in among servants as the 
dry-rot in a church." 

Here the tramping of the horses was heard. 

" Well, Bolton, I must bid you good-bye now ; I will 
send Fitzarthur -to see you ; you will like him ; mild, 
steady, unaffected ; a good fair scholar ; — you took a first 
at Oxford?" 

" Yes," said Mr. Bolton. 

" Well, he took a third ; not brilliant, but sound." 
He took his friend's hand. " Farewell ; you look better 
than when I came." 

" Pvlvia et umbra,^^ said Mr. Bolton, who did not 
seem able to get beyond three words now in his (quotations. 

Lord Northwood understood the meaning of this, and 
said : " Ay, indeed ; what are we all but * dust and 
shadow ? ' however, I hope we are the — a — a — ' shadow 
of good things to come ;' — what's that St. Paul says ? — 
Bolton, I hope you see Purdon when he comes." 

Sarah assured him her father derived great comfort 
from the rector's visits. 

" Ha 1 that's right. Indeed I think I must have Purdon 
myself sometimes, now that I have got away from the 
House and my club, and have got a little time. We 
should not put these things off to the last hour." 
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At length he took leave, tied a comforter over his chin, 
jumped into the saddle with the lightness of a boy, and 
disappeared. The sound of the horses' feet had not died 
away ere Sarah rang the bell. Sam appeared. 

" Why did not you answer the bell instead of 
Mrs. Miller?" 

** Please, ma'am', Mrs. Miller would not let me ; she 
said she knew it was herself was wanted, and she wished 
to see her old friend, as meaning his lordship " 

" Hush ! " cried Sarah, " such impertinence ! On your 
part, recollect that we shall not require your services 
any more, if you do not come to the parlour every time 
the bell rings." 

Sam, thus reproved, went his way. 

" What do they want now ?" asked Mrs. Miller, as she 
stirred and^ tasted the soup that she was cooking. 

" Only to tell me," said Sam sulkily, " that females 
are not to attend the bell when lords are in the parlour." 

" Ho ! is that the tune now ? Ungrateful pack, the 
gentlefolks are ! Females, indeed I I wonder what they 
would do without ' females.' They might know by this 
time that 'tis we who keep the whole world in prosperity 
and order. We attend them before they are born, and 
at their birth, and for many a year after, and we send 
them out into life lusty and strong, and well reared, only 
that they may kick and trample on us afterwards, and 
say they are ashamed of having us seen. You'll please 
to attend master yourself for the rest of the day, since 
you are such a presentable lad, and see whether you can 
do it the right way." 

Lucy had returned from her walk some time before 
Lord Northwood went away, but not having courage to 
go into the parlour while he was there, she sat shivering 
in her room until she saw him ride off. She then went 
down and ran to the fira 

e3 
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" Oh, what a delicious smell there is in the room ! 
What charming scents Lord Northwood gets for his 
handkerchief, compared with what George and Edmund 
have ! Papa, are you tired ? He stayed an age ; was 
he talking metaphysics ? Sarah, tell me every word he 
said." . 

" That would be rather diflBcult," said her sister, who 
would have been in excellent humour, but for the appa- 
rition of Mrs. Miller. However, she told Lucy whatever 
she thought would amuse her, and in about an hour the 
brothers returned home. Lucy skipped out to meet 
them. 

" Come in, boys, come in ; Lord Northwood was here, 
and he kissed Sarah, and papa quoted Latin, and is 
much better; and you both are to go to the Abbey 
to-morrow, — the earl himself said so." 

" What is all this about?" asked George, coming into 
the parlour. 

Sarah confirmed what Lucy had said, and answered her 
brothers' various questions with great patience, and, in 
fine, the grand event of the day added much to the 
spirits of the youthful party. 
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THE DOCTOR AT HOME. 

" Show me the place : 

I love to cope him in these snllen fits, 

For then he 'a full of matter." 

Shakesfeabe. 



At breakfast the next morning George Bolton was in 
high spirits. 

*^ So Campbell is to make a professional visit to Lady 
Caroline Htzarthur to-day ! I do not wish to go to the 
Abbey until I am sure the whole business is over ; — the 
questions asked, the pulse felt^ the tongue examined, and 
the groom sent off to the druggist's with the cabalistical 
paper in his pocket, beginning with ' R ' and ending with 
' Boliis potcmoB maxime simendtis, et hamttis ter in die 
eapienobis.' " 

" What has your visit to do with Campbell's ?" asked 
Edmund ; ^* do you think they have but one apartment to 
see you both in ?" 

'' No, indeed, but I have some hopes of being introduced 
to Lady Caroline, and there would be no chance of that 
if she were undergoing the above operation while I wa» 
there. Well, if I was a physician, I should be a sadly 
forgetful fellow ; the ladies would never forgive me, as I 
should surely never think of desiring the patient to put 
out her tongue. To feel the pulse, and to ask a whole 
set of rude, confounding questions would be obvious 
enough ; but to take the lingual omen would certainly 
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never occur to me. People talk of some doctors who fall 
in love with and marry the girls they attend, but I cannot 
conceive a man fancying a lady who is lolling out her 
tongue at him every day. ^ It forms in fact true love's 
antithesis.' " 

£dmund smiled. ^* We do not often marry the ladies 
we attend ; we generally marry before we begin to prac- 
tise, and get some of our brethren to doctor our wives." 

" And your master is a case quite in point/' said his 
brother. 

" But," he continued, " if I was married to a woman I 
should not object to attending her, and should think myself 
very fortunate if she did not give me tongue in any other 
manner than by popping it in and out, exactly as I 
desired her." 

" But why do you say the ladies * would never forgive 
you ?' " inquired Lucy. " They ought to be obliged to 
you for saving them such a foolish-looking exhibition." 

George answered : " You see in this case they give the 
doctor credit for supernatural insight, as there is little or 
np apparent connexion between cause and effect. To 
drop out the tongue without a single word at the tip of 
it does not seem to the uninitiated a very likely way of 
indicating that the enlargement of the liver has subsided. 
Now that is what you ladies delight in. Anything 
bordering on the mysterious, the unaccountable, the 
miraculous, in short, awakens your awe and veneration. 
Women, children, monks, and silly men fatten on miracles 
tind starve on the laws of nature." 

*' George," said Sarah, " I have been watching for an 
opportunity of getting in a word, being too polite to 
interrupt you ; but now I think it would be a charity to 
do so. What makes you speak so decidedly about Dr. 
Campbell going to Northwood Abbey to-day? have- you 
heard anything more than what I told you yesterday?" 
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" No ; I thought it was all settled." 

" I never told you such a thing," said Sarah ; " you don't 
attend to people's words, and then you take things for 
granted. I only said that if Lord Northwood required a 
physician he was inclined to have Dr. Campbell ; in fact, 
there is no one else." 

Here Sam entered with a note for Edmund. The 
latter having read it, said to his brother: "George, you 
must go without me to the Abbey to-day, for Dr. Camp- 
bell has written to say I am to attend him in performing 
an operation." 

^^ Do not mention to him that Lord Northwood has any 
idea of employing him ; let his lordship himself be the 
first to announce it." 

" Of course," answered Edmund ; " I have a little more 
prudence than you imagine." 

They then rose from table ; George went to read until 
it should be time to set out to the Abbey, and Edmund 
proceeded to Campbell's cottage. 

Cypress Cottage was, as we have said, but a short 
distance from Laburnum Lodge, in the suburbs of North- 
wood. It stood on the shady side of the way, and was a 
very humble dwelling. It consisted of a parlour, kitchen, 
and pantry on the ground-floor, and of two bedrooms 
above-stairs. The eaves of the house projected very far 
over the little windows, as is usual in cottages, with the 
object, no doubt, of giving them a picturesque appearance 
at the expense of cheerfulness and light. To increase the 
beauty and the gloom, a little verandah ran along the 
front of the building, and under it was a paved walk, and 
beyond the walk was a grass garden, separated from the 
road by a fence of which the lower part was a wall and 
the upper a hedge. Few and simple were the flowers 
that adorned Campbell's little parterre : crocuses, snow- 
drops, lilac, primroses, whatever flowers peep earliest, and 
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disappear with the departure of spring, were his peculiar 
£Biyourites. He cared not to foster the haughty queens, 
whose united charms set proud summer in a blaze. He 
loved the laurustinus too, and a row of these shrubs on 
each side of his garden divided it from the adjoining 
premises of his neighbours. In the four angles of his 
gras&-p1ot he had planted with his own hands four cypresses, 
which he watched over with peculiar interest. These it 
was that gave its name to his residence^ and these were 
the only objects that had beauty enough to delay the 
passer-by even for a moment. His little parlour was, 
from the combination of circumstances that we have men- 
tioned, as dark and sombre as might be, neither did the 
furniture tend in the least to alleviate the gloom. The 
carpet was black and red ; the chairs were black hair- 
bottomed, and so was the sofa, but the latter at least was 
very comfortable, and his only soother when he returned 
from his daily toil. His secretary of dark mahogany stood 
in one comer, an old piano might be descried in another, 
for he was very fond of music, and had an exquisite 
voice. A table covered with a dark purple cloth stood 
in the centre of the room, and opposite the windows, in a 
case resembling a long narrow press, was suspended the 
skeleton, — ^his silent companion, and the sole sharer with 
him of this melancholy tenement, — with the addition of 
Troubadour only, who was always couching beside him, as 
happy in this den with the company of his master as if he 
was sporting his noble figure in the marble halls of kings. 
Here then, in the prime of manhood and beauty, in 
the vigour of mind and body, with charms to grace a 
palace and captivate the fairest and the noblest, — he was 
seated, with the cypresses on His right hand in the garden, 
and the skeleton on his left in the press, and he between 
them, — at times, when he gave way to retrospections, 
envying the blind motions and unconscious vegetation of 
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the former, and the iron repose of the latter. He had a 
letter lying on the table before him, which he crumpled 
up in his hand when his pupil came in. 

" Well, Edmund, you are in very good time ; sit down, 
we shall not be due for an hour-and-a-half." 

Edmund sat down, and Campbell remained silent and 
musing. 

At length Edmund said, " If you are ready, might not 
we go now ?" 

^^ No, indeed ; the man expects us at one o'clock ; in 
the case of an operation you should be on the spot pre- 
cisely at the time appointed ; neither before nor after it 
If you are too late, you prolong the suspense and appre- 
hension ; if you are before your time, you flurry them, and 
do not find them screwed up to the point of courage they 
intended to have brought themselves to, against the hour 
named. Either irregularity weakens them, and renders 
them less able to go through their trial." 

" You are very considerate, sir ; I have heard people 
complain of surgeons who thought nothing of being two 
hours behind their time." 

"Probably; one of the greatest men in Dublin is 
addicted to that fault. And yet they would be very sorry 
to take a blunt lance, or to neglect strapping down the 
limb, or anything else that relates directly to the body, 
but they do not consider that the body is just as much 
affected by the impressions that are made on it through 
the mind as by clumsy manipulations and improperly 
administered medicines. I have expressed myself thus, 
because at present we make a distinction between the 
mental and material apparatus of the human subject ; but 
perhaps the discoveries of a few more centuries will 
establish that they are one and the same thing. There 
are materialists now who will offer you very plausible and 
ingenious systems which you must be cautious in receiving ; 
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they outstrip the positive knowledge of the age on the 
wings of their tempting theories. We are a great way 
still from the grand discovery ; but in minor matters the 
medical art is making no trifling progress. Tet is there 
one circumstance which we cannot shut our eyes against, 
and it is a very discouraging feature in the study of our 
profession." 

" And pray what is that, sir ?" 

" It is that our power of meeting diseases with effectual 
remedies bears a very small ratio indeed to our power of 
detecting the diseases themselves in any of the organs. 
We can discover the precise manner in which the lungs 
and the heart are affected, with as much certainty nearly 
as if we were able to dissect the living subject, with a 
skill indeed that would have secured altars and victims 
had we liy^d in the classical ages. But still disorders 
of the heart and lungs are almost as incurable as ever." 

"There is no balm in Gilead now," saidEdmund, smiling, 
" no more than there was three thousand years ago." 

" Not for many things," said Campbell ; " but however, 
although we cannot eradicate, some of our discoveries in 
chemistry enable us to alleviate suffering to a very 
important degree. And they are no contemptible benefac^ 
tors to their kind who can soften the fearful agony endured 
when the order comes to let go the tremendous grip 
that every atom of our body has on that strange puzzle 
called life." 

" Yes," said Edmund " we smoothe the way, we cajole 
the archer, we blunt the dart ; but, as sure as all that, we 
adorn the triumph of the conqueror in the end." 
" Ay, ay," rejoined Campbell : — 

" * Omnes eodem cogimur ; omnium 
Yersatur uma, seriufi, ocius 
Sors exitura, et nos in eBtemnm, 
Exsilium impositura cymbe.' 
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"I have always thought these the most mournful lines 
Horace ever wrote : mark the dreary glimpse of a future 
state presented by the 'cymba/ and the ^aetemum 
exsilium.' The conviction of the soul s immortality never 
forsakes him, and I think I see his faith in the doctrine 
more strongly displayed in those dark touches than in the 
full-drawn gorgeous pictures of a patronising minister 
or a poetical emperor feasting at the banquets of the 
gods." 

'^As far as he himself, and his dearest friends are 
concerned," said Edmund, " and when no prime minister 
is to be flattered and no emperor to be worshipped, his 
contemplations of death are indeed, as you observe, of a 
very dejected character. The doctrine of a world to come 
is with him a matter that we must nerve ourselves to bear, 
instead of a belief that is to bring us consolation at the 
final hour. You remember in the 14th Ode of the second 
book wrinkled Old Age and indomitable Death are held up 
before Posthumus in connexion with the dark landscape 
beyond, all to be rendered familiar and tolerable, if pos- 
sible, by constantly keeping them before the mind. But 
there is not the least attempt to make the future existence 
a set-ofl^ against the decay of nature, or a cause where- 
fore this unconquerable Death, who dashes the Coecubian 
wine from the lips, should be divested of a poi*tion of his 
horrors." 

. " Yes," said Campbell, " but there he gives only the 
unfavourable side of the picture, showing the region 
allotted to tortured sinners. But it is worthy of observa- 
tion that even their Elysium was viewed by the heathens 
without the slightest feeling of pleasure. Botli Homer 
and Virgil exhibit to us the shades of the most favoured 
heroes, pacing up and down the yellow meads of asphodel 
or reposing in the amaranthine bowers with little less than 
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the resignation of despair. Achilles even declares that 
he would rather be the vilest slave on earth, than occupy 
this abode of the disembodied. There is a singular 
difference on this head, between them and all other nations. 
Christians, Jews, Moslems, Indians, North Americans, 
Scandinavians — coarse and savage as some of them are in 
their notions of what the happiness is to consist in — still 
connect happiness of some kind with the life that is to 
succeed to their earthly span of suffering. First comes 
the Christian's heaven, where the wedding garment is a 
dazzling white robe, with a crown of gold on the head, 
and a harp in one hand and a palm-branch in the other ; 
the heavenly body being an improvement on the earthly 
one by the addition of an indefinite number of eyes before 
and behind ; the great source of happiness being the 
fruition of an ever-present Deity: (the last feature 
sublime certamly). Then come the Jews with the 
capacious bosom of Abraham, large enough to hold the 
scores that have been dropping into it every day, since 
first the patriarch opened his arms: — then comes the Hall 
of Valhalla with its tables groaning under an unlimited 
supply of blood : and then the Moslem's paradise with its 
never-ending relays of divine beauties: and last comes 
the * poor Indian ' with * his untutored mind,' — 

' Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, « 
His faithful dog will bear him company.' " 

Edmund smiled and said : *' ' The heaven of each is but 
what each desires.' If you, sir, were allowed to make a 
heaven for yourself, what kind of place would you invent ? " 

" Invent 1' cried Campbell ; " why there have been so 
many invented already, that fancy fails : — 

' The force of fiction can no farther go ; 
To make a third FU join the latter two.' 

That is, I would go into Mohammed's paradise, but I 
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would crave permission to take my ' faithful dog ' in there 
along with me." 

Edmund laughed: "And would you never be tired, 
sir ?'' 

" Oh no 1 the absence of satiety is to be one of the 
improvements on our present nature. But 1 would move 
an amendment when I was settled there ; I would propose 
that the houris should in future have golden hair and blue 
eyes ; that they should be celestial blondes ; in short, such 
as we sometimes meet in England." He lay back in his 
chair and caressed Troubadour's head : " But no heaven 
without you, my friend." 

After a short silence, he said : " The Roman philosophers 
and poets laughed at Tartarus and Elysium in their 
hearts ; the only future life to which they looked forward 
with any satisfaction was an ideal one ; the immortality 
that waarto be conferred on them by their writings." 

" A chill and dreary prospect enough," said Edmund. 

"Yes," answered Campbell, " but we yearn after some- 
thing. How well their prophecies of future fame were 
fulfilled I Fortunati ! — diui si bona ndrinty I must add ;" 
he smiled one of his killing smiles, which, fortunately 
for the ladies, he seldom favoured them with. Then 
he relapsed into silence. 

. In a little time, he resumed : — " After all, Edmund, to 
speak with precision^ there is no such thing as death." 

" How is that, sir ?" asked Edmund, surprised. 

" Do you believe in the immortality of the soul ?" 

" Oh, of course ; I did not know that was what you 



meant." 



" Have patience ; you don't know yet what I mean. 
Well, you think the soul, of whatever in short gives 
consciousness, is imperishable." 

" Yes, SU-." 

" Then that point is settled ; this soul may pass into 
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Other bodies— I have a great leaning to Pythagoras — or 
it may have a separate existence ; we can predicate 
nothing of such a mysterious agent. But the body remains 
behind, every particle of which is indestructible. Nature, 
who never rests for a moment, seizes instantaneously on 
these elements, and forms new combinations of them, 
distributing them to plants or animals according as they 
may be required ; and away the atoms bound again in 
some of their everlasting circles. If you had a drawer 
full of shells, stones, corals, gems, ores, sea-weed, dried 
plants, and so on, and if you re-arranged them in a totally 
new fashion every day, would any of them be destroyed 
by the process ?" 

" Surely not." 

" It is just the same with regard to the more minute 
particles of matter. I expect the time will come when it 
will be as crude and absurd a'thing to speak of death as 
it is now to prate about ogres, phantoms, giants, raw- 
heads and bloodybones." 

"I certainly think," observed Edmund, "that people 
may learn to speak more accurately, and more secwndum 
artenij than to call a certain change death, for even now 
wjc often term it dmoiution ; but to all intents and pur- 
poses, we shall never be without death; the stem and 
bitter reality will always remain, namely, that people are 
losing their friends, and breaking their hearts over them, 
every day, without deriving the least consolation from the 
reflection that the atoms whereof they were formed are 
whirled away to help to make husbands, wives, children, 
and brothers for other people ; the professor may proclaim 
from his chair in the lecture-room that there is no such 
thing as death, but he will be answered from the street by 
the wail of suffering humanity ; whilst from ten thousand 
pulpits, ten thousand preachers will unceasingly thunder, 
' the wages of sin is death.' " 



k 
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Campbell turned rather pale, though he affected to 
smile at his pupil's enthusiasm. 

" I agree with you," said he, " that to feel sorrow for 
those taken from us will always be a part of our nature. 
Ere cold insensibility could take possession of us, the 
affections themselves, ay, the very instincts, must be 
abolished, and the whole fabric of social order be shat- 
tered. But I did not say we were to come to that, — oh, 
no ! Science will never heal the agony of the heart ; 
would to God it could 1" He put his hand to his fore- 
head ; Edmund's observations had opened a sluice, and 
the flood of nature was beginning to pour in. He took 
down his hand, and looking at his pupil with his melting 
dark eyes, he exclaimed : — 

" ' 'Tis the survivor dies !' Oh, Edmund ! how forcibly 
and significantly the poets speak, when they seem to utter 
the greatest paradoxes I" 

He then flung himself on the sofa, and pressed his 
hands on his chest, but Edmund could perceive the 
heavings of his bosom. He had triumphantly taken 
his stand on the most startling dogma that can issue 
irom the labyrinths of science ; he had pursued it 
proudly, — but the springs of his heart were welling up ; 
— on they came, swept under the base of his hard theory, 
and laid it in ruins at his feet And he who, but a mo- 
ment before, had denied that there was death in death, 
threw himself into the arms of the great poet, and pro- 
claimed that there was death in life, a^d by his prostration 
exhibited a mournful example of the incapacity of know- 
ledge — which has been identified with power — to subdtie 
an emotion, or to heal a pang. 

Edmund, who knew be did not wish to be noticed, 
took up the Pharmacopoeia and began to read it. 
Campbell soon rose from the sofa and looked at his 
watch. 
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" We have a good while still till one o'clock." He sat 
down by the fire, opened out the letter he had crumpled 
up, and looked over it 

*^ I want fifty pounds," said he, half-smiling ; *' can you 
find me a patient ?" . 

•* Perhaps I might," said Edmund, relieved at his 
changing the subject ; " Lord Northwood came to see my 
father yesterday, on horseback ; the weather raw, the man 
old ; perhaps he may take cold and send for you." 

" Well, let me see : — ^a bowl of whey ^vith nitre in it, 
and James's powders, taken at bed-time for two nights 
successively, cure complete : no, that would never answer 
my requirements ; — name something better : has not he a 
sick daughter ?" 

" Nervous, I believe ; probably it is not a physician she 
requires; I mean there is no need he should be a 
physician," answered Edmimd. 

Campbell laughed : — well, it was a laughing matter at 
present He then fixed his eyes on his letter again, and 
Edmund watched the various expressions of his beautiful 
face as he read it ; each succeeding the last so rapidly that 
they became blended together like the colours on a piece of 
painted paper that is whirled round with velocity. The let- 
ter was a foreign one ; the black characters shining through 
the thin bluish paper. Edmund had, on other occasions, 
seen him perusing similar letters : that a physician should 
have foreign correspondents was not extraordinary ; it was 
the efiect these documents had on him that could not fail 
to excite his pupil's curiosity. 

*^ What noise is that ?" he asked, suddenly. Edmund 
looked out at the window, and saw a gig stopping at the 
cottage gate. 

'* Mr. Davenport, in his gig, sir." 

" Oh, dear ! I am not in a humour for him to-day. 
but I must let him in ; pray open the door; Bachel is out" 
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Edmund ran to admit the man whom Sarah had been 
cautious in pronouncing a man of feeling. At any rate 
he was a very splendid-looking gentleman, upwards of six 
feet high ; with a brilliant face, bright auburn hair, and 
the easy dash of a man of fashion. He was counted a 
most eloquent preacher, and a lively, entertaining com- 
panion. Edmund found him driving a bargain with a 
little boy about holding his horse, and talking an immen- 
sity on the subject. This being 'done, he bounded into 
the parlour. 

" Good morning, old boy ! I am going to call on Lord 
Northwood, and I stopped here on my way, to invite you 
to come with me ; it is not my shortest way, but I want 
to look in on your father" (turning to Edmund); "I have 
not seen him this age ; — how is he ? — Campbell, will 
you come ?" 

*' Impossible/' answered Campbell ; ** I am going to 
perform an operation on the leg of your clerk in an hour." 

" Oh, I forgot ! though Tm sure I should not, for the 
fuss he is making is intolerable. He looks on himself as 
a martyr, and rests his title to this distinction on the 
exploit of his having gone to church every Sunday for the 
last six weeks, when he should have been in bed." 

** I hope he will bear the amputation with the spirit of 
a martyr," said Campbell. 

" How ? you don't mean that you are going to cut off 
his leg !" cried Davenport. . 

" I ani afraid it is necessary," said the other. 

A cloud came over Davenport's radiant countenance. 

** Poor fellow, poor fellow ! I had no idea it was so 
serious a business ; he did not expect this the last day I 
saw him ; he was prepared for something, but he hardly 
could tell what. He drank a little too much, certainly ; 
but I grieve when failings are visited so severely ; — and 
many too, who have led much more intemperate lives, 
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escape 1 Things may appear to go wrong in this world, 
but on taking a wider view" 

" I beg of you to cease, Davenport/* interrupted 
Campbell " You clergymen are perpetually accusing the 
Deity, and then apologising for him : it has really a very 
bad effect. What right have you to say that it was for a 
punishment Sandars got this sore leg ? or that there is a 
special favour shown to more dissipated men when they can 
indulge freely without hurting their constitution? Be 
pleased to take notice, you are charging your Deity with 
being whimsical and partial. If Sandars had not drunk 
at all, he would have been attacked with this disease, 
simply because he has derived it from his parents : the 
man is labouring under hereditary scrofula. A strong 
man, on the other hand, born of strong parents, has a 
vigour of body that resists bad treatment. Now is not 
this as good, at least, an explanation of the enigma, as to 
attack and excuse God in the same breath ?" 

" Well, well, with all my heart," cried Davenport. " I 
would certainly go back and stay with poor Sandarfe during 
this affair, but that I know I'd be a trouble, and nothing 
more. I undertook, some time ago, to comfort and sup- 
port a person in a somewhat similar situation, and on the 
first incision I fainted away, and deprived the patient of 
some of his attendants, who were obliged to come to my 
assistance. But my cook, who is a feeling and expe- 
rienced woman, is to be with him ; she is hurrying over her 
morning's work to be there by one o^clock.^' 

" So you see, Edmund," said Campbell, " if we bad 
gone before our time we should have deprived Sandars 
of this woman's services, or have kept him sitting for an 
hour with his executioners before his eyes." 

" So I must take this drive by myself," cried Daven- 
port, " without a creature in the gig to speak to." 

"You actually must," said Campbell, "unless you go 
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back for Mrs. Davenport ; does not she wish to visit 
Lord Northwood's daughter ? — I forget her name." 

" Oh yes, of course, but she cannot go to-day, 
because " 

Here he stopped short, for, as he was posting up and 
down the room (being far too animated to sit) his eye 
caught sight of an object, and clapping Edmund on the 
back, he said : — 

" For pity's sake, Bolton, my boy, shut the door of 
Skeleton Lodge, or ScuUville, or Ribstown, or whatever the 
deuce its name is. Campbell, you have the strangest 
fancies imaginable. How in the world do you suppose 
that I can chat or laugh, or think of what I have to say, 
with that fellow grinning and mouthing at me out of his 
cupboard ? If you have done something shocking, and 
wish to keep him all day before you for penance, I have 
not, and beg to be excused his company. But perhaps 
Master Bolton was saying his bones." 

" No, sir, I was not," said Edmund^ shutting the door. 

** I have done nothing * shocking,' " said Campbell 
scornfully, " and if I had, it would be no penance for me 
to look at a skeleton,— no more than for you to sit looking 
at your steeple — perhaps less," he muttered. ** Besides, 
I did not know the case had been opened." 

" Then tell your counsel not to * open the case ' until I 
am out of court. What is the suit about? Has the 
gentleman in the press brought an action against you for 
perpetual imprisonment ? At any rate, he cannot lay 
claim to the benefit of the Habeas Corpus Act, for he has 
no body to demand." 

Edmund began to iaugh> and Campbell said : — 

"What a giddy fellow you are! I am sure no one 
more needs a * memento m^ari * than yourself." 

" Now there you are mistaken tull as much as I was 
just now about temporal punishments. To have the 
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prospect of death kept constantly and forcibly before our 
view, would palsy the strenuous efforts it is our business 
to make for our own welfare, and that of our families. 
We cannot forget death — it is sufficiently often thrust 
before us ; and it is an absolute fact that those who most 
frequently come in contact with it think least about it 
So talk to me no more of your memento monSj and I 
will not trouble you with my temporal punishments. 
Come, Bolton, I will drop you at your own door if you 
will step into my gig." 

" I would with pleasure, sir," said Edmund, " but I 
must attend Dr. Campbell during the operation." 

" Oh, true, I forgot ; and do tell Sandars I would go 
also if I could be of any use." 

" You will have to go back for your wife, after all," 
said Campbell. 

" Did not I tell you ?" — said Davenport ; " oh ! no, that 
gentleman in the sentry-box interrupted me, — the nurse is 
sick, and the cook is going to Sandars, and the other 
child's maid must be cook meantime, and Billy has just 
learned to walk and cannot be trusted alone for a 
moment, and the whole set are as wild as leverets, and 
there is no one but. the missus herself — 

* To ride the whirlwind and direct the storm.' " 

" You take it very easy," said Campbell, " but she 
will be worn out." 

" Not at all ; this is just what women like and where they 
are most at home. She is going to wean Sammy, as she 
wishes to have another as soon as possible ; she says ^" 

^^ She says none of the things you are always putting 
into her mouth," cried Campbell, " so you may as well 
desist from your fables. I would go over and take care 
of Billy for her if I had not this business to attend to." 

^^Ha! just like him," said Davenport, laughing, to 
Edmund ; ^^ after he makes an insolent speech like that 
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which shocked you so just now, he glides to the vicarage 
and makes an old Molly of himself for half the day, and 
brings me to his feet, ready to declare he shall be a 
* chartered libertine,' to say and do what he likes to me 
for the next month." 

" You hair-brained creature," said Campbell, " how 
many children will it take to steady you ?" 

" Only two ; I might have steadied myself long ago if 
I had pleased ; one in each of my coat pockets, and then 
you would see how steadily Td jog about; but I do not 
intend to encumber myself in such a way. Mrs. Abbott 
(a lady, Bolton, who is married these ten years and has 
no children)'is quite annoyed at what she calls my levity ; 
she is completely tired of watching for a trace of woe or 
care on my face. She attacked my wife lately and said : 
' I would not spend the horrible time you do for all the 
world. Almost every year nine months' imprisonment, 
and then to be tried for your life.' I said something 
sharp to her about the bad chance Mrs. Davenport would 
have if the jury was composed of six old maids and six 
childless matrons, and she has not teased us sinca" 

"Some allowances should be made for such women," 
observed Campbell, '* their situation is very trying ; they 
have been sent into the world to fulfil a mission, the only 
one they are fitted to fulfil, and they fail to do it. They 
are in a most unnatural position." 

"That is no excuse for their falling foul of other 
people and saying bitter things," rejoined Davenport. 
" The poor curate of her parish was favoured with twins 
lately — ^he had eight before — and she congratulated him, 
ironically I believe, and he said, * God never sends 
mouths without bread to put into them ;' and her answer 
was, ^Ay, but he sometimes sends the mouths in one 
place^ and the bread in another.' " 

"Excuse her," said Campbell; "excuse her, she is 
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hardly in her right mind. Women's position in this 
world is bad enough, God knows, even when they are 
pursuing their le^timate calling. If you men are 
disappointed in one object, you can fly to another ; if you 
have no cherubs clin^ng round your mantelpiece, you can 
rush into the world, and tread many interesting paths. 
Fame, wealth, and power will go a good way in putting 
the domestic disappointment out of your head. But she 
is sitting at home by the lonely hearth dropping tears 
into the ashes of the smouldering fire, and feeling the 
well of love in her heart turning putrid from stagnation. 
But she finds this state intolerable ; she will become mad 
if she make not some exertion, — she bestirs herself, — ^she 
will be up and doing ; — ^so she sets to work to breed 
canary-birds, or to hive bees." 

" Now there are higher resources for her than those," 
cried Davenport ; '' she can establish charity-schools and 
teach at them, or she can be secretary to some religious 
society, or collector of subscriptions for some foreign 
mission, and " 

"And be a perfect nuisance — a public pest," inter- 
rupted Campbell ; " yet Satan may tempt them in their 
hour of loneliness to do even worse than that, — to teach 
themselves Hebrew or Arabic. Preserve me from a 
woman who is learning Hebrew ! As soon as she knows 
the difference between radicals and semles, she is ready 
to correct Lowth; and when she has read the second 
Psalm, you're not safe from a new religion. No : a 
woman's world lies in the exercise of the domestic 
occupations consequent on a large family, and if nature 
disappoints her there, her lot is grievous ; I excuse her 
any eccentricity of manner and any ebullition of temper, 
but I will not excuse her for intruding into our province, 
for which she has not been in the least degree better 
fitted by her failure in her own vocation." 
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" I SO far differ from you," said Davenport, " that I 
do not excuse them for impatience and envy, for that is 
a sort of rebellion against Providence ; but they have my 
fall consent to beguile their loneliness by learning any 
language they please." 

" Come, Edmund," said Campbell, "it is time for us to 

go. 

" Will Sandars ever be able to go to church again ?" 
asked Davenport. "Bad as he is, we missed him last 
Sunday ; did you notice how our poor little choir ruined 
the 34th Psalm ?" 

*' You know very v^ell I was not at yt)ur church," 
answered Campbell. 

" True enough," said Davenport, " I forgot to whom I 
was speaking." 

" I don't live in your parish," said Campbell, testily. 

Davenport laughed loudly. " Ha, ha ! what part of 
the room are you in ? yes, at the door ; well, you are not 
in my parish, according to your own calculation 1" Seeing 
Edmund look inquiring, he addressed him: "Bolton, 
this fellow insists that his cottage stands on the borders 
of the two parishes ; in fact he })retends that the imagi- 
nary line separating mine from Mr. Purdon's runs just 
across his parlour ; so when I come to scold him for 
not coming to church he runs to the door and cries, 
*I'm not in your parish;' and when Purdon goes to 
lecture him, he runs to the fire and says, 'I'm not in 
your parish I' ha ! ha ! ha I But I assure you he is in 
my parish, for it extends almost to your father's 
house." 

"At any rate," said Campbell, "if I, as you are 
pleased to pretend, make the most of two parishes, you 
make the most of two worlds : you make a tremendous 
jdash at heaven through all the enjoyments this world can 
supply." 
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"Get out of my parish, you ne er-do-weel I" cried 
Davenport, giving Campbell a playful push from the fire, 
where he was now standing putting on his gloves. 

" I see there is no cure for you but to frighten you out 
of the house," cried Campbell, throwing open the door of 
the many-named press, and letting the full grin of the 
skeleton fall on the wild and boisterous parson. But the 
wild parson was suddenly visited with a provoking supply 
of courage. 

" Well, I believe it would be good for me if I were to 
put that scull hanging about my neck for a while ; I'll 
help you to Itfeak it off," and he endeavoured to wrench 
it from the rod that attached it to the vertebral column. 
Campbell, alarmed for his delicate apparatus, seized 
Davenport with one hand and flung him to the opposite 
side of the room, and with the other clapped-to the door 
of " Ribstown," endeavouring all the time to frown down 
a smile, while Edmund threw himself on a chair in a fit 
of laughter. 

"Stufl^l" said Campbell, "this is boys' play ; my hand 
is shaking — a pretty preparation for my job ! Come, 
Edmund. Davenport, as you seem inclined to remain 
I leave you to your t^-a-tSte. 

" TSte-ortete with which, the quadruped or the biped, 
— ^not only implumts, but *sans hair, sans blood, sans 
flesh, sans everything ?' " said Davenport. 

"Your brainless peer of course; do you think I'd 
leave you to your betters ? Come with me. Troubadour.' 

"I decline the tSte-h-tite,'' said Davenport; "com- 
panions without tongues don't do for me." 

" Without ears you mean," retorted Campbell. 

They all went out ; Davenport took his horse from the 
boy and fumbled in his pocket for a small coin, but 
finding none he said to Campbell : — 

"Lend me a fourpenny-piece to give this urchin; I 
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have nothing but shillings.'^ Campbell gave him one. 
He bounded into his gig. 

" There, chap 1" he cried, flinging the diminutive piece 
with such force that it flew over the hedge and fell among 
the grass and weeds in Campbell's garden. 

" A weary chase he will have for that, you thoughtless 
fellow !" said Campbell, looking after him as he dashed 
ofiF at a brisk trot. The little boy went into the garden 
and began patiently to search for his prize. Campbell 
continued : "That poor* child will never find the four- 
pence, and will go home at last, and be beaten for staying 
out all day and earning nothing." 

" I don't know what to make of Mr. Davenport," said 
Edmund ; *^ do you suppose a man of his spirits would 
not be equal to stand by and comfort his clerk during his 
trial r 

^^ Nothing more likely than that his courage might fail 
him," answered the other. "Volatile people with great 
animal spirits have often very little nerve ; they have not 
the habit of controlling their feelings. I am very glad he 
is not to be present; I have more dependence on his 
cook." 

They then walked ofl^ arm in arm, followed by 
Troubadour. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



PUZZLER AND PUZZLED. 

HIb eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moying jest." 

Shakespeare. 



Meantime George Bolton in his quiet apartment was 
reading * Cicero in Verrem.' He was not puzzled by 
the mysterious letters of Campbell, nor entertained by 
the sallies of Davenport, nor shocked by the suflferings 
of Sandars. It is remarkable how soon the paths which 
brothers tread in life diverge from one another, to 
which there succeeds a necessary estrangement, arising 
from the difference in the pursuits, studies, and style of 
thought, which their different professions create* Long 
before the everlasting separation by death takes place, 
we may apply to them the beautiful words of the poetess : 

** And parted thus they walk, who play*d 
Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they pray'd 
Around one parent's knee." 

The extortions tind rapines of the Praetor of Sicily, 
dragged before the face of day, and consigned to ever- 
lasting infamy by the greatest genius of the age, nineteen 
hundred years ago, presented but a cold and shadowy 
picture of real life, with its passions, and its sufferings, 
and its sins, to the heart of George as he calmly bent 
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over the page, compared with the effect produced on 
Edmund by the every-day humble scenes which he was 
witnessing, at the same moment, with the force of actual 
experience. One day passed amidst the events of life, 
ever so little stirring though they may be, brings a youth 
nearer to the solemn and reflecting state of manhood, 
than a year spent in the closet in culling from various 
authors a knowledge of bygone transactions and exploits 
that shook the world in their time. Edmund, with his 
untried heart and fresh feelings, returned from Sandars' 
cottage, wiser and sadder than when he entered it: 
George cheerfully finished a detail of cruelties and ex- 
tortions, rare even in those days, with the satisfactory 
consciousness that he had construed a quantity of very 
difficult Latin, and that he was so much nearer the 
wished-for moment of matriculation. So, with heightened 
spirits, he prepared for his visit, and left the house, so 
as to arrive at the Abbey at the fashionable hour for a 
morning-call. Not but that he was a little nervous at 
entering alone, without a friend to introduce him, into 
the presence of Lord Northwood ; in fact, he felt almost 
as anxious about the ^' Salve," that he was going to 
pronounce to a " belted earl," as poor Sandars was about 
the " Vale," that he was going to sigh to his precious 
leg ; and George — when he entered the great straight 
avenue, bordered by its towering grim leafless limes and 
elms, looking like two bands of gigantic skeletons, — began 
almost to wish he could be chloroformed for his operation ; 
but, as he was not much troubled with mauvaise honte^ 
we shall leave him to go through his ordeal, without 
any fear but that he will acquit himself respectably, if 
not showily. 

When the brothers appeared at the supper-table in the 
evening, they presented a striking contrast; Edmund 
looked fatigued and melancholy, George was in high 
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spirits. His visit to Lord Northwood bad passed off 
most successfully ; his lordship not only put him quite at 
his ease immediately, but seemed instinctively to know 
the subjects on which he was best able to converse, and 
how to bring them all forward for his benefit. In short, 
by the earl's entire manner, George was convinced that 
this nobleman had taken a decided fancy to him, and 
that he only required to be in orders to be placed instantly 
in possession of the living which, he had no doubt, had 
been for many years in the gift of the Northwood family. 

" Come," cried he, " we all shot off from tliis table in 
the morning, and have duly bounded back to It again 
like boomerangs : I propose that we give an account of 
our several adventures." 

" I have not gone farther than the dairy," said Sarah 
drily, " so I have nothing to tell." 

" Except," said George, " that the milk bears a great 
resemblance to fashionable people in one respect, that it 
throws its best part forward, and delights you with the 
oily smoothness of its surface. For my part, I am quite 
charmed with Lord Northwood's manners ; he is affable 
and kind, and takes such an interest in papa's children ; 
at least it cannot be on my own account,- 1 am sure, that 
he asked me so many questions about my prospects and 
plans." 

*' But is it a nice place ? I was never there," said Lucy. 

" It has been got into much better order than when 
last I saw it," answered he, " but it is gloomy, flat, and 
low. There is a straight wide avenue leading to the 
nouse, with huge limes and elms on each side of it ; it 
has a grand effect enough, and I like those perfect right 
lines that swerve to neither hand, with the purpose of 
sparing this grove, or leaving that field unmolested ; but 
rush direct to their end, like a despotic king, who will 
see no impediment in his progress towards his fixed 
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purpose. Our modern winding avenues are like the 
autocrat's ministers, wily and sinuous, with more art than 
power." 

" And did you seef Lady Caroline?" continued Lucy. 

" Yes ; she came into the drawing-room, and sat there 
for a while, and when you say that of a lady, it is 
generally all that is to be said of her after one morning 
call. I am sure I cannot bring to mind a single word 
she uttered." 

Lucy looked afironted. 

" Why ladies must be clever enough to write books, 
if one could remember every word they say ; gentlemen 
like pretty women so much, that I am sure, if she was 
so, you would have noticed it ; so she is nothing at all." 

" Well, about that: but I suppose she will improve. 
Her father told me she was weakened and relaxed with 
late hours and gaiety, but she is to get on delightfully 
here with, quinine and quietness, instead of quadrilles and 
quintessences." 

^^ And Campbell," said Edmund, who had not spoken 
yet, ** instead of camphor and camomile." 

" No, but with them," replied George ; " axe they not 
part of his tail ? My humble opinion is, she has had 
enough of doctors and drugs, and requires good air and 
cheerful society; to have the young Boltons constantly at the 
Abbey," he added laughing. He then turned to Edmund. 
" Well, what have you to say for yourself? How did 
you get on at your first operation? I hope you hit 
the joint When is the leg to be interred, and will 
Mr. Davenport preach its funeral sermon next Sunday, 
fiill of elaborate metaphors ? " 

^* You would not speak so unkindly, if you had 
witnessed what the man went through," said Edmund, 
looking rather disgusted. 

" Of course, I wouldn't," cried George ; " but I didn't 
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witness it, and there lies the whole difference t according 
to the laws of nature, I am * irritated more slug^shly,' 
as our little keen friend says. You are right, and I am 
right. I do not want to enlarge on the topic any farther." 

" I am happy to hear it," replied Edmund ; " it is 
well to abstain from that on which you cannot speak with 
skill, ought not to speak with levity, and will not speak 
with feeling." 

" Angels preserve me !" cried George, with a look of 
mock horror ; " I have got between a veritable pair 
of Laconians ! Lucy, take away these fowls and this 
wine, and bring in the black broth and the professor of 
pilfering. Let us play the game right." 

Edmund, not heeding this sally, began to tell his 
sisters of Davenport's visit to Campbell, and the jokes 
about the skeleton, and how the fourpenny was thrown 
among the grass and weeds to the little boy. 

Lucy felt great sympathy for the lad. " Poor little 
fellow! how provoking!" 

" Yes," said George, " it is so easy to do things right 
instead of wrong; but what an immense difference it 
makes to others which of the two ways you do them in I 
I certainly don't like that man, or, at least, I never like 
him when he is not present ; but the moment I get into 
his company, I think him the most friendly, charming 
fellow in the world. But when the fascination of his 
manners is withdrawn, his faults rise uppermost in my 
mind, and I decide that he is neither a good clergyman, 
nor *a kind master, nor a staunch friend." 

" You are a little too hard on him," said Edmund ; 
" he is a great favourite with the poor, but I allow he is 
a little thoughtless." 

^' Thoughtlessness, at his age, is a serious defect," 
answered George ; " he has sense and experience enough 
now to see the bad effects of it, and he will not correct 
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himself, although the sacrifice would be so trifliug. A 
little more watchfulness, a little more consideration for 
the interests and feelings of others, a little more regard 
for the dignity of his profession, — surely this would not be 
too much to require from a man of six-and-thirty." 

Edmund, who was still under the influence of Mr. 
Davenport's cordial and playful manners to himself, 
continued to plead for him. 

" He must have some ore in his composition, or 
Dr. Campbell would not be so intimate with him." 

" I hear he gets him some practice," said George. 
" He would do anything impulsively on the spur of the 
'moment. If he was driving in his gig in the direction of 
London, he would dash the whole way to town, and ask 
for a situation for a man from the Home Secretary, if that 
man had met him on the road and entreated him to do 
so. But if he were asked to leave a merry party of 
friends after dinner, to write a troublesome and delicately- 
couched letter to the Secretary in behalf of a culprit, I 
doubt he*d do it, though it might save the man's life. 
Whatever he may be or be not, I know he was deuced 
impertinent to me to-day. Just as I was on the steps, 
leaving the Abbey, he drove up in his gig, looking very 
magnificent no doubt ; he stood up, flung ofi^ his poncho 
with the air of an Apollo, shook his whip, laughing, 
and said • to me : * So ho ! my young chap ! you lost 
no time in closeting yourself with the great man. 
What has he done for you ? You have completely the 
having-gained-one's-point expression of face. What is 
your post to be?' Just as if I could not go to see 
papa's old friend without being the object of such 
impudent jokes." 

" Why did not you ask him," inquired Edmund, 
" whether he was going to hunt for a deanery ? " 
* " Oh, 'tis easy enough to think of these things when 
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one is self-possessed, sitting quietly in one's parlour. 
Besides, there is such a difference in our ages and 
situations — he, a clergyman I . And moreover, I was 
admiring the man, and felt so small by him, — so young, 
so homely — ^a hop o' my thumb. Then he bounded out 
of his gig, and turned it over to a groom, and, throwing 
off his hat, and running one hand through his rich auburn 
curls, and with the other slapping his glove against my 
cheek, he said : ^ I have just left your brother ef9orescing 
into the full honoiu^ of his profession; sitting with a 
grove of lances behind him, a Snowdon of lint before 
him ; a stack of bandages on one side, a marsh of oint- 
ment and a lake of warm water on the other ; the wind 
whistling a trumpet-call through the ribs of the skeleton ; 
the triumph of an operation encouraging in the distance ; 
and Campbell, with a drawn knife in his hand, leading 
him on to glory!" 

" That is exactly the style of his sermons," observed 
Sarahj smiling. 

" Yes," continued George, " that is the rant, by means 
of which he throws the ladies into agonies of tears, or 
rouses them into bursts of admiration ; and so it was, 
I've been told, that he gained Miss Warner's thirty 
thousand pounds." 

" He makes an excellent husband," said Sarah ; ^^ he 
actually adores her." 

" Perhaps he does," said George ; " but, however, as 
I was walking alone down the avenue, I began to think 
what a saucy fellow he was, and how pleasant for us 
to be in Mr. Purdon's parish, and not in his, and that 
I would certainly horsewhip him some day when I was 
over six feet like himself." 

^' And when you are in orders," added Edmund, mali- 
ciously ; ^^ it is not fair for a layman to flog a parson ; 
but, when you are ordained, the two priests may lick 
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one another with the weapons their holy calling allows 
them." 

" He will be quite safe from your assaults, if you wait 
till you are six feet high," said Sarah. 

" But, Edmund," said Lucy, who was thinking only of 
the little boy, while the others were discussing Daven- 
port, " do you think that poor child ever found his 
fourpenny?" 

" I know he did not ; for when Campbell and I re- 
turned back to the cottage, there he was at the gate 
blubbering, and saying he had been searching ever since 
to no purpose, and that he was afraid to go home, for his 
mother depended on his earning at least sixpence in some 
way, with which he had been ordered to buy a loaf for 
dinner ; in fact, he was in for a drubbing." 

Lucy looked ready to cry. 

" Cheer up, Lucy ; Dr. Campbell put his hand into 
bis pocket, drew out a shilling, and gave it to him, and 
eent him off delighted." 

" Oh, sweet Dr. Campbell !" cried Lucy, " I shall 
always love him, and bear with his metaphysics." 

'* I think," said Sarah, " Dr. Campbell should have 
given him only fourpence, a sum equal to that which 
Mr. Davenport inadvertently threw into the garden; I 
don't see why he should be paid treble what he had lost, 
just to fill his head with false notions of the wrong he had 
sustained, and to raise his expectations and self-importance 
to a pitch injurious to himself." 

" O Sarah ! " cried George, " what a rigid Ascraea you 
are ! the poor boy might perhaps have earned eigbtpence 
while he was searching for the fourpence." 

" No matter ; Dr. Campbell gave him too much," 
persisted Sarah. 

**I know it is just what I would have done," said 
Lucy. 
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"And I too," said George, "that is, if I could 
afford it" 

" I incline more to Sarah's view," said Edmund, ** that 
is, if I were to give the chap anything at all, which I 
doubt I would have done. The discipline was good for 
him. It is those little early crosses, and unjust tricks of 
fortune, that build us up into patient men. My poor 
master has lost one and fourpence by his friend's visit, for 
the madcap will never think of paying him that trifle ; 
but this was a small throw, I^ucy, to win your good graces 
for the rest of his life. Now, as I am very tired, I will 
go to bed." He then went away. 

When he was gone, Lucy said : " Come, George, you 
have told me nothing yet about Northwood Abbey, and 
all the fine things you saw there." 

" I did not see any fine things there but what are to be 
found in every fashionable house ; marble and inlaid tables, 
rich cabinets, and carpets that you wade through like a 
meadow in June ; a grand piano seldom touched, and a 
harp as mute as that on Tara's wall ; immense mirrors to 
remind you of what you are very apt to forget, — namely, 
that you yourself are the ugliest thing in the room, and, 
after a walk of two or three miles in the niud, very well 
entitled to the philosopher's salute." 

Lucy, finding him not inclined to continue, began to 
put by the supper-things, previous to retiring for the 
night, when George said : — 

" You look disappointed because I cannot describe 
marvels such as Aboulcasem showed to the Caliph Haroun 
al Raschid in the story that Sarah translates from the 
Italian for us when we are / good.' Only I thought you 
would not understand me, I certainly could have men- 
tioned some singular and recondite articles that were 
exhibited to me in a museum, to which the very intel- 
ligent only are admitted. But if they are of too 
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abstruse a character for your comprehension, don't 
blame me." 

" Cannot you try me ?" said Lucy, eagerly. 

" Sit down then. You know ' lords ' have opportunities 
and money for procuring wonderful things, of the existence 
of which poor people are unconscious." 

" Now that is just what I thought," cried Lucy, looking 
delighted. 

George continued : *' I was conducted into a low, 
gloomy apartment, dimly lighted from the top, in which 
every thing was vague and indistinct, but yet to me, 
highly significant. There were some dingy things hanging 
up against the wall, and on an oak table, black with age, 
was a camera with an aperture at one end in which a 
lens was fitted, and I was ordered to look through this." 

Lucy was intensely excited, thinking the museum was 
the room under the monk's chamber, and that George 
perhaps saw the ghost of the monk in this camera. She 
listened breathlessly. 

" On looking in,'' pursued George, " I saw a dark 
floating mass that occupied all the upper part of the 



camera." 



" And did it take any shape," inquired Lucy, panting 
for the ghost. 

"No; there it hung, black, forbidding, uncommuni- 
cative, unimpressable." 

Lucy "gave up the ghost," but still very curious, 
she said : " But did no one explain its meaning ?" 

" Yes ; I was told that it was a portion of the tremen- 
dous sable shroud that had wrapped all Europe during 
the * barbarous middle ages.' It was destroyed by a 
number of forces that arose in rapid succession, but 
shreds of it are still preserved here and there ; very large 
portions indeed are found in some parts of Europe, but 
not a great quantity in England, — so I was lucky in getting 
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a Bight of this fragment. Gunpowder, when it was 
invented, gave it a great blowing up ; then it got torn 
to rags by the working of the wheels of the printing press, 
having previously received rent after rent from the standing 
armies of England, France, and Spain, to say nothing of 
the compass having directed the prows of our ships right 
through its heavy folds that hung drooping over the 
western and southern oceans. And the sun of the Refor- 
mation left very little that it did not scorch to ashes ; and 
those who, like Lord Northwood, have relics stored up, 
had better keep them in secret places, or the little that 
remains behind will give way before the sun of a new 
reformation which is now rising." 

Sarah smiled. 

'' Well, Sarah, I am glad he has told anything that 
amuses you, for I think he has done little but worry you 
since we went to supper," said Lucy. 

*' And are not you amused ?" asked George. 

" Oh, yes, pretty well ; did you see nothing else ?" 

*^ I did see a few more things in the camera. I beheld 
the shade that was kept over Queen Elizabeth by the 
execution of Mary Stuart ; and the reflection that was 
cast on the parliament for sanctioning the same, and the 
cloud under which Davison lay for the rest of his life, 
in consequence of his share in the same tragic event." 

*'Stop," said Lucy; *'you must mean 'the execution- 
ers,' and not ' the execution ;' how could an executumhoiA, 
a shade over a person's head ? but why would she choose 
such horrid people to hold a sun-shade over her head ?" 

" Ay, indeed, why should she ?" said Sarah, laughing ; 
" I am surprised you are so stupid, Lucy." 

"I mean exactly what I say," said George ; " I meant 
'execution,' and I said not a word about the 'sun.' 
Well, when I took my eye away from the camera, I found 
some curious things on the table. There was the identical 
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box that Queen Elizabeth gave Essex in the council 
chamber.*' 

" Box I" repeated Lucy, considering ; " I do not re- 
member any box she gave him, but she did give him a 
ring, which he returned, or meant to return, but — " 

" I can promise you he took care not to return the 
box," interrupted George, shaking his head. 

" Was the box handsome ?" asked Lucy. 

'' Oh, stunning I I assure you. Next I saw a curious 
old recipe, written by Guy Faux, for dissolving a parlia- 
ment by a blast, although it contained an enormous 
quantity of lead, which you know in general can be 
dissolved by fire only. There was also a plan drawn up 
by some hundreds of Scots who followed James the First 
into England, for turning this country into an exhausted 
receiver, but still without the exclusion of Ayr, — which, 
paradoxical as it may sound, was pretty well effected. I 
was also shown some of the wild oats that had been sown 
by Henry the Fifth, which turned out so prosperously 
that he was able to leave an amount of two crowns to 
his son." 

" What matter was two crowns ?" said Lucy ; '' now it 
is only ten shillings ; it might have l>een a little more 
then, but nothing for a king." 

" But a crown had the power of turning whatever it 
was placed on into a sovereign," answered her brother. 

" You pretend he found the philosopher's stone, but I 
promise you I don't believe you. Well, what else did 
you see ?" 

** A little sketch of Calais exactly as it appeared on the 
bottom of Queen Mary's heart, at her post-mortem. 
I saw a newspaper, too, published a few years after the 
revolution of 1688, which contained an imaginary 
dialogue between a Whig and a Tory, in which it was 
discussed what we had gained by ejecting the Stuarts and 
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inviting over the Dutchman ; it was observed that when 
the Stuarts were here the king of France pelted us 
with gold, but after William and his wife came in their 
place, we pelted the French king with a power of oranges. 
QucBre — which was the best position to be in ?" 

" I know I should much rather be pelted with gold," 
said Lucy. 

'' Well, the nation was not generally of that opinion, 
but, at any rate, Jupiter will know under what shape to 
come to you if he ever falls in love with you. I saw also 
a curious estimate of the profit that was reaped, and 
the honour that was gleaned by threshing Oates from 
Newgate to Tyburn, and from Tyburn to Holbom, and 
so on. And I saw, carefully preserved, for no doubt they 
were very crazy, some jokes that had been cracked by 
Charles the Second — they were in bad odour indeed — 
they never had had much salt, so I hurried away from 
them, but it was only to fall foul of a disastrous pile 
of promises that had been broken by his father — a 
dispiriting sight : perhaps you wonder why they were 
kept; all I can say is,Mt was not the king who kept 
them. The most modem thing I noticed (it was in the 
camera) was the umbrage taken by the Turks at the 
battle of Navarino." 

" Umbrage ! " repeated Lucy ; " is that a valuable 
prize ?" 

" Why," answered George, " when a strong party, like 
the French, or English, or Russians, take it, they can 
turn it to great advantage ; but when a weak party like 
the poor Turks take it, they are only laughed at." 

" Well, George, it will be a long time before I know as 
much as you do," said Lucy. " Is this all you saw ?" 

" Yes, except two or three curiosities that Lord 
Fitzarthur brought from Rome." 

** Ho, ho I and what were they ?" 
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" There was a pen-and-ink sketch of Horace writing 
his second Ode, in which he laments the failure of a bank 
at Rome, in consequence of which several people lost 
considerably, and a boarding house for maiden ladies 
was ruined. Horace was the only poet who took notes 
of it." 

"That was unlucky for him," observed Lucy; *'did 
he lose much ?" 

" No ; or at least he did not feel it, he had so much 
* golden mediocrity ' at home." 

" What do you mean ?" said Lucy, looking provoked. 

'* I allude to a valuable article, — golden, he always calls 
it, — which had some resemblance to your pattens, I think ; 
it was sure to keep a person out of the dirt, but was not 
a thing to be found in grand houses. He brought, more- 
over, secured in vials, some of the famous Roman glances 
with which they conquered the Samnites, in the first great 
Samnite war." 

"Glances!" cried Lucy, "don't you mean lances? 
how could they conquer with glances ?" 

" Well then, they did. You think no one but ladies 
should have that power. Sarah, she is very badly up in 
Roman history." 

" Indeed you had better attack me now, after having 
been misleading her as much as you could for the last 
twenty minutes," said Sarah, angrily. 

" Really I am telling her as much truth as I ever 
learned in Livy/' replied George. " Come, Lucy, I saw 
only one thing more that he brought home — to wit — a 
specimen of some hops taken from the Tarpeian Rock." 

" There now," said Lucy, " I have found you out at 
last, and you shall humbug me no longer; I've read a 
little more than you think ; hops do not grow on rocks ; 
they require very rich ground, and that is why we have 
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none op here ; bat in Woroestershire and Kent they are 
abandant.'* 

Geoi^ burst oat hnghing ^'Go to bed now, and 
wbf&BL QniO oones next, put your heads together and 
periiaps yoa viD nnraTel the mTStery b^veoi you.'* 

** Whoerer I i^Iy tts it ^aU not be to him/* said 
Lucy vith a ^sdainfbl toss of her head, and the parties 
dien r^ired to tfadr apartments. 

Bot who is Mr. Qnill ? vho is he of whom Lucy spoke 
30 disdainfaUy whoi her brodier suggested him as the 
commentator on his difficolties, and the expounder of his 
fiddles? Who is he to whom Dr* (5unpbell made so 
disreqiectM an aUnsion on his recsent nsit to Laburnum 
Lodge? Sorely Mr. Qoill deseires a new chapter to 
himself. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



A NEW CHAEACTER. 

" And his fiftther's joy 
Was to declare how sage, and still, and steady, 
His young philosopher was grown already." 

ByRON. 

" A fool, sir, at a woman's service." 

Shakespeare. 



Mr. Gerard Quill was a young gentleman of about 
twenty-five years of age, and resided with his half-sister 
in a humble but neat little cottage, three miles from 
Laburnum Lodge, at the northern extremity of Mr. 
Purdon's parish, and, accordingly, four miles from the 
town of Northwood. His mother had been married 
twice ; her first husband was the father of Miss Hobbes, 
Gerard's half-sister, and on his death the lady, after 
weeping daily showers beneath a crape-curtained widow's 
bonnet, and an irretrievably glum widow's cap, for one 
year, — ^looking alternate gloom and sunshine through a 
black gauze veil for another, — and giving decided proofs 
of a susceptibility to be comforted, in a calm, pensive 
face and robes of grey sarsnet during half the third, — at 
the beginning of the second half emerged one summer 
morning from her solitary dwelling, rivalling the sun 
himself in splendour, and, radiating light from piles of 
white gauze and satin, was led a second time to the 
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altar of Hymen by a half -pay officer named Quill, a 
native of the county of Kerry, in Ireland. The ex- 
lieutenant, for he had attained no higher rank, not being 
anxious to exhibit his relatives in the "sister isle" to 
his new bride, settled permanently in England, where the 
young hero of this chapter saw the light ; so that, though 
half Hibernian by blood, he enjoyed the full glory of 
being a born Englishman — a boast of which he was not 
a little proud, being perfectly aware that his escape from 
Paddyhood was one of the narrowest. 

Gerard was the last of three or four children, who had 
all died young, so that there were thirteen years, at least, 
between him and his step-sister, who was very willing, 
now that both parents were dead, to undertake for him 
the ofiice of motherhood, had he been willing to accept 
of it. Certainly, if that important relationship could be 
made hereditary, it would not have been easy to find any 
one who required that post to be continually filled more 
than the poor little being in question. He was not 
positively half-witted, — he often said sharp and cunning 
things, and frequently displayed great adroitness in 
concealing his deficiencies, and making it appear that he 
possessed knowledge of which he was wholly destitute ; 
but still he was unquestionably of a weak mind, and 
seemed, in short, little more than a child assuming the 
airs of a man, and striving, on all occasions, to put on 
the semblance of a very intellectual and learned man, 
too ; an unfortunate mania which exposed him to the 
greatest ridicule, and made him frequently the butt of 
whatever society he might be thrown into. As he was 
the only child spared to Mr. Quill, that gentleman was 
very proud of him, and endeavoured to give him as good 
an education as could be obtained in the small town where 
they resided. Little Gerard was duly sent to school, and 
after as much toil and tears as would have carried an 
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ordinary boy through a plain education, he succeeded in 
learning to read, and to write an indiiFerent hand; 
geography and history were attempted, of course, but 
so bad was his memory, that although he might every 
day get by heart small portions of little books on these 
subjects, yet, when Saturday arrived, and a repetition 
lesson was appointed, he had totally forgotten all that 
he had laboriously and imperfectly learned during the 
week. But when the question arose whether he should 
learn Latin or not, the alarmed pedagogue hastened to 
Lieutenant Quill's house, and assured him that much 
as he might wish to impart to his pupils all the knowledge 
which he himself possessed, yet he who would attempt to 
teach Master Gerard Latin, verily — idem jungat vulpes 
et rmdgeat hircos. 

But Lieutenant Quill was not to be convinced nor 
shaken in his darling project of making his child a 
scholar. He himself was totally ignorant of the '^ learned 
languages," and looked upon those who had mastered 
them with a mysterious awe and veneration. He con- 
sidered it a strange infatuation in his father that he had 
given him a plain English education, and sent him to 
try his fortune in the field of Mars rather than in the 
examination hall of Trinity Q)llege, Dublin. Occasionally, 
after his favourite potation of punch had been, by some 
accident^ made too strong, he would inveigh against his 
bizarre lot to his wife and stepdaughter. He, to be so 
circumstanced, who was a native of that most intellectual 
county in the most intellectual island in Europe ! Posi- 
tively, every man in Kerry was a genius. You might 
know a Kerry man eyerywhere by the richness of his 
fancy and the originality of his humour. Half the 
ornaments of Trinity College were Kerry men. His 
own grandfather had been a sizar there, had just missed 
a scholarship, and had gone in six times for a fellowship. 

VOL. I. \ G 
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" Recte, Domine Quill " had been said to him so often 
that it had been agreed to adopt " Recte, Quill " as the 
motto of the family; he had it engraved on his seal 
under his crest — Fame with a trumpet in one hand and a 
quill in the other ; he was proud to pay a tax for wearing 
such a seal. He knew what " highly talented " people 
Were, when they were properly educated ; he had seen 
Archbishop Magee in the throne at Christ Church, and 
Lord Plunkett on the bench in the Four Courts; the 
former with Hebrew actually flashing from his restless 
eyes, the latter with his forehead heavy with law and his 
lips quivering with wit. Who were their grandfathers ? 
Who cared ? Justice had been done to them, and they 
were in their proper places, whilst he — their equal, no 
doubt, in native genius — had never been able to rise 

higher than a lieutenant in the foot, because he had 

been put into a profession where his intellect had no 
power to expand. Why should his son — a Kerry boy — 
yes, as true a Kerry boy, according to the real meaning 
of the word, as the Knight of Glyn or Macgillicuddy of 
the Reeks, though he happened to be born in this vile 
manufacturing town of Blackburn,— why should his son, 
with the example of such a great-grandfather before him, 
be denied the opportunity of distinguishing himself like 
his compatriots ? In all probability he might obtain a 
scholarship in Pembroke College, Oxford, if it was not 
convenient to send him to the empress of all universities, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Lieutenant Quill, having rehearsed this harangue re- 
peatedly in the presence of his ladies, was in a very 
advantageous position for delivering it before the school- 
master, when he called to dissuade him from ordering his 
son to be taught Latin. In truth, he delivered it with 
such effect, and dwelt so forcibly on the point of his son 
being to all intents and purposes a Kerry boy, and, as 
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a sequitur, a clever boy — a natural genius, in short — 
that the above humble individual was both astounded and 
alarmed, and went away convinced that there must be 
some serious defect in his own mode of communicating 
knowledge, or that at least he was too obtuse to deal with 
a " Kerry boy's " genius, and that his pailsfuU of muddy 
Heliconian water could not percolate through the ex- 
quisite web of a "Kerry boy's" brain. Without another 
word of expostulation, therefore, he set to work to instruct 
the genius whom he was allowed the privilege of educating. 
He tried what he called a " new dodge," which he 
seldom had an opportunity of using, as it was suited to 
rare intellects only ; no grammar was necessary ; the 
" rare intellect " was to be put to construe immediately, 
without the help of even a kind " Henry's First Book ;" 
he was to be brought " past the bitterness of learning " 
no doubt, but the branch, that was to sweeten the waters, 
was to be found in the depths of his own soul. The " new 
dodge," however, was a total failure ; the master, who 
really was not devoid of sense, when he was not under 
the pitiless pelting of Irish rhetoric, saw clearly that it 
must be abandoned ; it was plain he had not yet found 
the key to a " Kerry boy's " intellect. The old method 
was then resorted to ; little Gerard was desired to get 
by heart a portion of the Latin grammar every day. 
The declensions to him unbending, the verbs in their 
impregnable moods and tenses, were wept and groaned 
over every evening in his father's parlour, the lieutenant 
all the time telling the little fellow that he was " highly 
talented," ergo^ that there was no difficulty. The pre- 
mise was directly granted by young Quill, who was never 
deficient in self-esteem ; but neither in a stand, nor by a 
run, nor by any other act of mental agility, could he 
clear the chasm over which he was expected to leap to 
the conclusion. 

g2 
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After two years of misery and flagellation (for the 
master was determined to use every means resorted to in 
schools, and to make trial whether latent genius, like 
latent heat, might not be developed by hard and repeated 
percussion), the wretched little victim was enabled, with 
the help of his schoolfellows, who really pitied him, to 
get through some portions of Delectus, but, beyond that, 
it was absolutely impossible to get him. Finally, when 
his school studies had been protracted to the age of 
seventeen, his master boldly appealed to the evidence 
of facts ; exhibited his other boys, very respectable 
scholars in Latin and Greek, and, declaring he Nvould be 
bullied no longer, pronounced Master Quill the most 
impracticable dunce that ever disgraced his desks, and 
sent him home to his father, with the assurance that his 
capabilities of receiving instruction had been tested to the 
uttermost, and that all the education he could receive 
had been imparted to him. 

Poor Lieutenant Quill was bewildered ; he would have 
made a speech^ but on this occasion the master had 
prudently written, avoiding an unequal encounter with 
his towering eloquence ; he would have examined the 
boy, but was incompetent for the task ; he was obliged 
to yield, declaring to his wife and stepdaughter that the 
pestiferous air of Blackburn, infested as it was with 
factories, had obfuscated the boy's intellects. Oh, for 
one breeze from Mangerton, to give an impulse to the 
little bark, becalmed in an unwholesome atmosphere — 
clogged in a muddy bay 1 As for the young gentleman, 
he retired from his academic career in a situation highly 
satisfactory to himself. He was clever ; his father had 
often told him so, and, however the world may flatter 
and deceive us, our parents never do ; this he had learned 
in his nice little story-books, through which alone his 
genius could sweep at its ease, exulting, comprehending. 
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In the next place, he gave himself credit for being a 
finished scholar ; he had spent nine years at school, 
— ^years of intense a{5plication, as all his schoolfellows 
could vouch ; he had got by heart an immense quantity 
of various matter, quiescent in his brain perhaps, but 
certainly there ; he had decidedly studied a great deal 
more than the other boys, for he had been constantly 
kept in, during play-time, at his books, so that he was 
adding to his knowledge while they were engaged at 
foot-ball or prisoner's-base. When the mark half-holiday 
came, he never succeeded in getting it, and, accordingly, 
then too he was busy at something useful, while the 
others were idling or amusing themselves. When any- 
thing' had to be explained to the class he was in, it took 
the master ten times as long to make it clear to him as 
to the others, so, he argued, he got ten times the infor- 
mation they did ; in the evening, when the day-boys 
were going home, he was frequently kept in for an hour 
later to write an imposition, — which he thought was 
appointed to aid his remarkable turn for composition, — or 
to labour at an unfinished sum, which he fancied was to be 
learned by him alone, as too difficult for his class-fellows. 
With all these extra advantages, how was it possible 
but that he was far more learned than any of the rest ? 
Certainly, after nine years of incessant toil, it would be a 
" simple absurdity," as his father would say, if he did not 
know an immensity, — ay, and much more than those who 
were playing, while he was adding to his stock. Poor 
fellow students! who were sipping knowledge from a 
little poculum a-piece, while he was quaffing draughts 
from a mighty amphora : to be sure, the bottom of the 
amphora was full of holes, the pbcula were small and 
sound ; — he dreamt not of that. 

Yet sometimes he had his misgivings; boast as he 
might, he felt his deficiencies; he could not read the 
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books that others read ; he could not understand the 
things that others were quite at home in ; he could not 
speak on half the topics that were daily discussed ; so 
that he could scarcely avoid being occasionally seized 
with fits of modesty, in which he was -quite ready to 
acknowledge the superiority of others; yet this even -he 
did with such an air of mock humility, that his hearers 
were still at a loss to ascertain what his opinion of himself 
really was. He could not shut his eyes to the fact, that 
whenever a line from a Latin author was quoted in his 
presence, he could not tell its meaning; but he knew 
Latin ; — that was an established point ; — ^had he not read 
a great part of Delectus, and commenced Eutropius? 
People cannot construe every hard sentence they hear. 
He had a few little scraps of Latin by heart, together 
with their English, and he could repeat them, and ex- 
plain them to any one who desired it, provided they were 
not too anxious in the matter of parsing. Indeed, he 
always preferred lady auditors and lady companions, for 
in their presence he always felt conscious that he knew 
something. He had endeavoured to learn the Greek 
alphabet; but not being able to remember it, he was 
obliged to be content with picking up a Greek word or 
very short sentence, now and then, from his school- 
fellows and others, which he immediately wrote down in 
Roman characters in his pocket-book, with whatever 
meaning they were pleased to give, written carefully 
under each word ; and on this knowledge^ rather slender 
it must be admitted, he satisfied himself that he under- 
stood " a little Greek." 

On being dismissed from school, he assured his father 
that he was " a very fair scholar," though not yet ready 
for Pembroke College, and to the level of this assurance 
Lieutenant Qiiill was obliged to keep down the wild hopes 
he had conceived of little Gerald's vast success in the 
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literary world. His disappointment, however, ended soon 
after with his life, and on his death Mrs. Quill with her 
son and daughter went to reside in the cottage which we 
have mentioned, and which was her own property. On 
her death Miss Hobbes succeeded to the house and all 
that her mother possessed previous to her second marriage. 
Gerard had a thousand pounds for which Mrs. Quill had 
insured her life, and with this small provision, he fixed his 
abode with his sister, who was much attached to him, and 
anxious, as far as she could, to assist his imbecility with 
her plain sense, but, as is usual in such cases, she went too 
far ; carped at every word he said, because he frequently 
said foolish tilings ; strove to make a complete monk of 
him because he sometimes exposed himself in company ; 
and expected to rule him like a baby, because he required 
to be managed like a boy. The consequence was, she 
wearied and disgusted him, and, though he loved her, he 
preferred any society to hers ; he generally spent his days 
in taking long walks about the country, conversing some- 
times with the men who were working in the fields, or the 
boys whom he met on the road, thinking it, he used to 
say, the duty of educated men to give a little information 
whenever they had an opportunity, to the poor peasants 
whom a life of toil precluded from learning many things 
that all Englishmen, however humble, ought to know. 

That he often met with rudeness and ridicule from 
those whom he so humanely strove to enlighten, may be 
easily conjectured : the former he bore patiently enough ; 
of the latter he was quite unconscious. Yet with all his 
deficiencies he was not without taste ; he loved to study 
plants and wild flowers, and birds, and in his perambula- 
tions learned many little things respecting the nature of 
the former and the habits of the latter, but without any 
of the aids supplied by the works of botanists and natural- 
ists, of which he would have been perfectly unable to 
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avail himself. His greatest weakness, next to desiring to 
shine as a literary character, displayed itself in an inordi- 
nate love for dress ; but as his means did not permit him 
to procure things really handsome and fashionable, when 
any great occasion arrived on which he considered a little 
display quite necessary, he appeared in the most fantastic 
and paltry attire imaginable, to the no small vexation of 
his sister. 

His admiration of, and devotion to the fair sex almost 
reached the point of idolatry ; their conversation, their 
good opinion, their smiles, and their little teasing raillery 
were of all things what he most sought after and valued ; 
a girl must be very plain and very old indeed, ere she 
could be unable to present some charm visible to him, 
though unseen by any one else : that a female could be 
noisy, coarse, vulgar, bold or shrewish, he could not bear 
to imagine; consequently he avoided all contact with 
women of the lower orders, except when obliged by 
necessity ; he never spoke to his sister's maidservant ; in 
his rambles, he seldom went into a cottage to rest himself — 
the appearance of the female inmates did not please him. 
That a woman in that rank of life was hard-featured, 
uneducated, and rough, he well knew ; that she was still 
one of the fair sex he could not deny, and this incongruity 
shocked and grieved him ; he strove to forget an ugly feet 
that jarred with his gentle desire to identify every female in 
this imperfect world with goddesses, fairies, and sylphs. 
Oh, what a loss he was to the age of knighthood ! why 
was he reserved for these rigid days when his delicate 
instincts were wounded every moment, his beau ideal 
perpetually destroyed, by the sight of fishwomen, washer- 
women, costermongers, and scullions; by a Maritornes 
crossing his path here, a Cayfacataddalira there — confound- 
ing and scattering to the winds all his preconceived 
notions and theories. Yet was not his appearance such 
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as to produce a regret that that brow was not bound with 
a casque of burnished gold, and shaded with a plume of 
scarlet and blue, or that his back and breast were not 
cased in the polished steel of Milan. In height he was five 
feet three, but as he had not the broad set figure that 
short people generally have, but was slight and well pro- 
portioned, his appearance was so childish that h6 was 
frequently mistaken for a boy of fourteen, particularly as 
his features were small and insignificant, with an expres- 
sion that was both amiable and silly. His hair, eyebrows, 
eyelashes, and skin, were all exactly the same colour, 
namely, a light yellowish red, with a total absence of 
whiskers. His daily dress was very homely ; he tramped 
about the country in a little rusty-brown great coat that 
had become so indentified with him that some people nick- 
named him '^ the little brown great coat,' neither would 
he have made an unsuitable mate for the immortal little 
Red-Ridinghood, for he was as guileless, as unsuspicious, 
and as unconscious of sin in others, as she was. If he 
could have envied any one, but that was not in his nature, 
it would have been those who could afibrd to dress richly 
and to fit themselves out in every respect like gentlemen. 
He was very far from acquiescing in the opinion of his father 
that it was the finest thing possible to be a Kerry man, 
and that he was virtually Irish, and accidentally English ; 
he was as proud as he could be of the happy chance by 
which he was born in Lancashire, and he laid claim on 
every occasion to all the honours and privileges of a true- 
born Briton. However, he occasionally came out with 
some little expression that decidedly belonged to the 
Emerald Isle, and which he had naturally learned from his 
father. He was fond of beginning a sentence with that pretty 
deprecatory pleading of ** Ah now," which some of us ad- 
mire so much when coming from the lips of those young 
daughters of Erin who are acknowledged by every one to 

G 3 
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be the most winning and the most beautiful creatures in 
the world. Neither did it come ungracefully from the 
tongue of poor little Quill with his simple smile and artless 
manners. In fact whatever charm he had was due 
entirely to the Hibernian side of his extraction. The 
coaxing playfulness of the spaniel, familiar, but not oifen^ 
sively free, — the archness and dexterity with which a 
serious request is pressed under the semblance of a joke, — 
and the sportive triumph on its being furtively obtained, — 
these, and various other little traits and scintillations which 
no more belong to the nature of a rigid Englishman than 
the festoons of the vine and the flash of the firefly belong 
to his climate, often excited a good deal of interest for 
poor despised Quill among his haughty countrymen, as he 
loved still to call them. They wondered what the je ne 
sais quoi about him, which they did not possess, consisted 
in ; it came out along with his folly certainly, but was 
neither a product of it, nor a part of it ; they wer6 uncon- 
scious that they could no more exchange the iron frame- 
work of their manners for this je ne sais quoi than they 
could domesticate the vine and the fire-fly in their damp 
and joyless climate by offering in exchange for them their 
glowworm and their hops. 

Quill's greatest bodily defect, if we may so call it, con- 
sisted in the shape of his head, which was very much 
inclined to the conical form ; in fact it tapered to a point, 
like that of Thersites — a deformity which caused much 
merriment among his friends. George Bolton, in par- 
ticular, rallied him unmercifully about it, and called the 
apex of the cone bis Thersitian peak, and did not fail to 
quote ^^o<; h)v KeifxiKrjv to him repeatedly, but by no 
entreaties of Quill could he be induced to give him a 
translation of it, so Quill was obliged to content himself 
with committing the words, in Roman letters as usual, to 
his trusty pocket-book ; "Foxos e-een Kefaleen" was the 
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orthography he chose, — ^and there they lay in their impene- 
trable mystery, until some kind Daniel should cross his 
path, and throw light on what he suspected was not meant 
to be very complimentary to his cerebral organization. 
His want of memory, and the confusion of his ideas, were 
continually manifesting themselves by a total incapacity 
for retaining names, especially historical and classical 
ones ; and the mistakes and alterations he was perpetually 
making excited the greatest surprise and amusement, and 
rendered bis sister doubly anxious to keep him from 
mixing among strangers. 

An accident, which George Bolton met with on the ice, 
was the cause of Quill's introduction to that family. The 
Boltons, Quill, and some others, were skating on the same 
piece of frozen water, and when George fell, none were so 
assiduous as poor Quill in rendering assistance ; and while 
the rest continued their sport, he ran to a considerable 
distance for a vehicle, while Edmund remained with his 
brother ; he then assisted in placing George in it, and 
walked by the side of it to Laburnum Lodge. He called 
the next day to make inquiries, and from that period was 
a constant visitor at the house. Sometimes he played 
backgammon with Mr. Bolton, and sometimes chatted to 
the ladies, which was the greatest treat possible to him. 
George and Edmund were very fond of him, although 
they had no objection to amuse themselves sometimes at 
his expense. This he bore with great patience when they 
did not go too far, for he had the greatest respect and 
admiration for their superior intellect and education, with 
which of course he could not compete. It may be guessed 
that he was no great favourite with Sarah, who, serious, 
thoughtful, and a little soured, had no inclination for 
making a pet of a queer, talkative, childish mannikin. If 
she was to be troubled with any society in her present 
depressing situation with an invalid father, she preferred 
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a sensible, well-educated man : she did not want to laugfa 
at foibles and weakness, she wished to improve her mind, 
and have her feelings soothed by the company of some 
one who could give her information, sympathy, support ; 
Mr. Purdon, whom other girls felt as a restraint on them, 
was the person whose society she enjoyed the most. Be- 
sides, she despised Quill, and was ashamed of him if 
visitors happened to meet him at her house; he had 
neither fashion, nor intellect, nor position to set him 
off as a creditable acquaintance, and she was not now 
sufficiently elevated above him to treat him as the ac- 
knoiyledged fool of the great house, — the ** court fool '' 
on a small scale, — which was the only light in which she 
wished to view him. He, on his part, admired her the 
more for those qualities which would have repelled 
others — her hauteur, her dignity, her reserve ; for they 
corresponded so well with his favourite conception of a 
model female, a calm, ethereal goddess, who ** dwelt 
apart like a star'^ in a pure atmosphere of her own, not 
to be approached too closely by the grosser inhabitants of 
earth : so that his admiration for her was inverselv as the 
encouragement she gave him, and often caused her great 
annoyance. 

As to Dr. Campbell, he . actually detested Quill, and 
could not bring himself to treat him with common civility, 
a line of conduct which Quill was so far from resenting, 
that he seemed scarcely conscious of it, and was just as 
talkative and jocose to him as to any one else. In a per- 
son of average intellect, this might be attributed to want 
of feeling or want of pride, but in the present case it arose 
from pure inanity. Quill was not without feeling, and 
pride too, in his own way, when the right chord was 
struck. We must add that there was a mysterious 
rumour afloat of Campbell having once given Quill a 
frightful caning, but it was very vague and unsatisfactory ; 
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no one could be named who had seen this not very pro- 
fessional or creditable operation performed. Directly 
after it was said to have taken place, Quill was certainly 
confined to his bed for a few days, and Campbell did not 
attend him, though he was the person Miss Hobbes was 
in the habit of employing; however, on this occasion, 
another surgeon was called in, as several persons noticed ; 
and when the little patient had recovered, it was observed 
that he hated to have his illness alluded to, and made 
some peevish, evasive answer when asked what had been 
the matter with him. However, this all happened before 
the Boltons came to the country, and was now apparently 
forgotten. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A PLAN TO CURE NERVES. 

"Quelles drogues, monsieur, sont celles que vous venez de dire? 
II me semble que je ne les ai jamais nommer." — |Moliere. 



-•o»- 



About ten days after the arrival of Lord Northwood 
and his family in the country, Mr. Quill came to pay a 
visit at Laburnum Lodge. George was sitting at the 
window when he entered at the gate. 

" Oh, here is Quill," he cried ; "before he comes in I will 
run up-stairs to read, for I have not time to sit here 
listening to him talking nonsense." 

" No, indeed, George," said Lucy, who was the only 
other person in the room except Mr. Bolton, "you must 
not run away and leave him all to me ; when agreeable 
persons come you take care to stay and let your reading 
lie by." 

" You and he are very congenial companions for one- 
another," answered George, ** but I am not to be 

plagued " but before he could either make his escape 

or finish his complimentary speech, Quill appeared, 
looking a little ruJBled. 

" Greorge, I would thank you to speak to your servant, 

oh. Miss Lucy, how do you do ? I did not see you 

at first; good morning, Mr. Bolton; and pray how is 
Miss Sarah ?" (Quill never called young ladies by their 
surname ; eldest daughters and youngest daughters were 
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all treated alike). "Why Miss Lucy, you are actually 
grown tall since I was here last, you are up to my 
shoulder, I am sure." (She was full as tall as he was 
now). **It is an age since I have been able to come 
here ; there happened to be a good many things to attend 
to lately; my sister is active enough, but there are 
occasions when the eye of a man is quite necessary. 
But as I was saying, George, I'd trouble you to order 
your servant to treat me with more respect ; he has just 
called me a hignis fatuus !" 

" Is it possible ?" said George, laughing ; " if he had 
called you a ^homunculus fatuus,' I should have 
understood him better ; but why did you speak to him ?" 

" When I came in at the gate I found him rooting the 
weeds out of the gravel before the door, but instead of 
putting them all into the wheelbarrow he left half of 
them behind and covered them up with gravel. So I 
thought it a charity to teach him how to do it right, for I 
know something of gardening, I fancy ; upon which he 
was most impertinent, and told me I wanted to teach 
everyone, and that I imagined myself one of the lights of 
the world, whereas I was only a * hignis fatuus,' whatever 
that means." Lucy began to laugh. " Well, Miss Lucy, 
I am glad you are amused at any rate ; it is worth while 
to be insulted if it affords entertainment to a lady." 

" Turn him out !" cried Mr. Bolton. 

" Whom, papa ?" asked Lucy mischievously. 

" Sam," answered the father. 

" I am sure I am greatly obliged to you," said Quill, 
" I don't wish you to lose your servant on my account ; it 
will be sulBScient if you reprimand him for treating his 
superigrs in rank and learning with such insolence." 

"Sam is more learned than I thought," observed 
George ; "I wonder he did not simply call you a will- 
o'-the-wisp." 
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"What !" cried Quill ; **you wonder he did not insult 
me a thousand times more ! as if I was born in a 
bog !" 

" You had a narrow enough escape of that too," said 
George in a sort of an aside. 

" If he had called me a ' will-o'-the-wisp ' I should 
positively have given him a good threshing." 

" Why man," said George, " an ' ignis fatuus ' and a 
*wilW-the-wisp' are the same thing, only one is the 
Latin name and the other the English one for that light 
to which Sam is pleased to compare you." 

" Oh — haw — of course I know," stammered Quill, who 
felt himself on the brink of being convicted of greater 
ignorance than the servant whom he was treating with 
such scorn. "What I meant was — that — anything in 
Latin is not so galling as to have low English names 
applied to one — you need not keep harping on the 
business the whole day: just give your servant a good 
rebuke for not knowing his place ; — you are talking so, I 
cannot speak a word to Miss Lucy." Then turning to 
her : " I suppose you have heard of these great people 
who are come to live among us." 

"Ohl yes," said Lucy; "have you got a sight of 
them?" 

" Indeed I have ; in fact I was standipg among some 
of the tenants at the gate when the carriage was turning 
in ; it was not to see the great people I wanted, but to 
enjoy the delight of those poor fellows at the prospect of 
having their lord coming to his proper place. But did 
you hear of the fright the grand people got the very 
night they arrived ? their house near being burned to the 
ground." 

" Not so bad as that," said Lucy, " only some curtains 
took fire and were soon extinguished." 

"Things are exaggerated," said George; "it would 
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have been a bad business if the house had been burned, 
for I understand it is not insured." 

"Insured!" repeated Quill scornfully; "I would 
recommend it to people to have nothing to do with 
Insurance Offices; they are the greatest humbug that 
ever was. I can tell you I have had some experience in 
these matters," he continued, with a sapient shake of the 
head. My poor dear mother insured her life, and I vow 
to you she died in ten months afterwards ! And does 
not it stand to reason, George? how can we poor 
mortals add a day to our life any more than a cubit to 
our stature ?" . 

" Certainly ,"answered George, " if we were capable of 
doing the latter I am convinced you would have done it 
long ago." 

Quill, not heeding this, went on : " Bow they can find 
gulls is what amazes me. But my poor mother, though 
the best of creatures, was very weak, and she took this 
step without consulting me. Well, my sister had to 
write letter after letter, and to send doctors' certificates 
(I was not in a state of mind to attend to business), and 
at last they were obliged to pay us a thousand pounds 
for our disappointment." 

Here George could no longer restrain himself, but 
burst into a violent fit of laughter. 

" For shame, George," said Lucy, who knew as much 
about insurance offices as Quill. 

" Yes, indeed, it is a shame," said Quill, " to laugh 
because we lost our poor mother in ten months, when she 
expected, and my sister too, — but I can tell you I had 
my doubts— that she would have lived for twenty years 
longer." 

•* I am not laughing because you lost your mother," 
said George, "but because you are so simple and 
innocent." 
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'^ If you mean this as a compliment," said Quill, 
looking dignified, '^ I inform you I do not take it as such. 
Innocence and simplicity are not ornaments for men, 
however they may become the ladies. Sturdier virtues 
are to be looked for in us who have the care of ourselves 
and of the women too." 

*' If some of us could do just half our business, it would 
be well," observed* George, smiling. 

Quill turned away from George rather haughtily, and 
addressed himself to Lucy. " Have you seen any of the 
Abbey family yet. Miss Lucy?" 

"Lord North wood called here to visit papa, but I was not 
in the parlour at the time ; I only saw him riding away." 

" And how was he dressed !" asked Quill, eagerly. 

" Just like any other, gentleman," she answered. 

^'Well, I suppose he dresses more magnificently on 
Sundays. I saw him at Ashcombe Church last Sunday, 
and had a capital view of him and his friends, for he must 
have company staying in the house, — other lords I'm 
sure, — for all the gentlemen in the pew with him were 
dressed exactly like himself; such splendid clothes!* what 
they wear in the * House,' I suppose." 

•'What is this you are saying. Quill?" interrupted 
George. " They wear plain clothes in the House, not 
difierent from what papa has on now. It is only on state 
occasions that they wear their ermine and their robes. 
Besides, I was at Ashcombe Church on Sunday, and Lord 
Northwood was not there, to my knowledge." 

« Ha, ha, ha !" chuckled Quill. " Well, at least I give 
you great credit for having been so attentive to your 
prayers. Yet I wonder you could help seeing them all ; 
why, they set the church in a blaze. You may judge, 
Miss Lucy, by my mistake, what brilliant colours they 
wore. They sat opposite to that painted window that 
Mr. Atkins put up to the memory of one of his wives (the 
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one he used to beat, I believe) ; however, at first I thought 
the sun was shining and throwing the scarlet colours of the 
glass on their persons ; but I soon recollected that it was 
a very dark day^ and that it was the small-clothes and 
waistcoats themselves that were of this dazzling hue/' 

Liicy was astonished ; she could not think what had 
come over Lord Northwood and his guests, — if indeed he 
had any guests with him, — to make this outlandish exhi- 
bition of themselves. But she was not left long puzzling ; 
George stepped in as usual to rout and defeat the unfor- 
tunate little narrator. Looking steadily at Quill, he 
siud: — 

" Allow me to give you a little piece of information : 
those heroes that you saw cased in breastplate and greaves 
of painted glass were not the Earl of Northwood and his 
bevy of lords ; he has not anyone on a visit with him ; the 
overwhelming personages who awed and amazed you so 
were simply his lordship's footmen, dressed in their usual 
livery." 

Then, without trusting himself to wait for the effect of 
this revelation, he darted out of the room, liucy was too 
goodnatured to laugh, when she saw the astonishment, 
shame, and vexation which predominated by turns in the 
face of her luckless little visitor. At last she said : — 

" Servants in this retired country wear such plain 
liveries that I do not wonder at your mistake. I dare 
say those scarlet things were made of velvet." 

" O dear, yes !" said Quill, with a contrite expression 
of face, and a subdued tone, ^^ the most beautiful, soft, 
rich velvet I and their stockings I such exquisite silk 
stockings ! and magnificent buttons. I followed them a 
little way out of church to look at them ; but indeed I 
ought to have known — still it was their genteel look and 
air that misled me, rather than their clothes. London 
servants are so unlike country ones ; and then when we 
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read of coronations in the papers, there is such a rout 
made about the peers and their robes that I was ex- 
pecting something brilliant ; — don't you understand, Miss 
Lucy r 

" Certainly," said Lucy, " but George makes no allow- 
ance for anything." 

^^ Indeed I am obliged to him for setting me right ; 
was it not much better? but I hope you will not teH 
Miss Sarah and Edmund.^' 

" Assuredly not ; and I will beg of George not to 
mention it to them." 

Here Edmund came in, and Quill soon after took his 
departure. 

When George returned to the parlour his brother said : 

" Well, Mr. Davenport is the man of all others for 
carrying a point. Whatever he said to Lord Northwood 
about Campbell, the day he affronted you so on the steps, 
it quite overcame any hesitation on the part of his lord- 
ship, and Campbell was sent for the day before yesterday 
to prescribe for Lady Caroline, and he was made stay to 
dine ; and when I went to him this morning, he was pre- 
paring to make another visit, and he had not returned 
when I left the cottage." 

" And is she very ill ?" inquired George. 

" Oh ! no : in fact she is to get very little medicine ; she 
is to lead a simple, wholesome life : rise betimes, walk 
out on the roads, ride on horseback, and do all those 
pleasant natural things." 

*' Very natural and simple indeed," answered George ; 
"I could have ordered them myself without requiring any 
fee." 

" So you might ; but would they have minded a word 
you said, and could you discern the case to which such 
simple remedies were applicable ? There is the great use 
of us. He also desired her to apply her mind to some 
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definite pursuit, and, after some debating, it was settled 
that she should begin to study botany." 

" Botany ! a very dull thing, I think, for her case," 
cried George. 

** Why, Campbell understands it so well, and " 

George interrupted him with a low whistle. 

" Whew-ew-ew ! Is he to be the master ? That 
makes every difierence. It will be the best thing in 
the world for her; or perhaps the worst — on second 
thoughts." 

" He is to give her a hint occasionally," said Edmund ; 
" I never meant to say he was to be her constant teacher. 
It is hard that a physician cannot attend a patient, or a 
gentleman give a young lady any useful information, but 
that every one must begin to insinuate things." 

" When every one anticipates a certain result from a 
certain course of action," observed George, " it is because 
experience has taught them to do so. ' The world ' is 
a wise person. I hope it will all end well. I should 
apprehend that when they came to Cryptogamia they 
would stop contented and go no farther." 

Edmund smiled, then turning to Lucy, he said, " Where 
is Sarah r 

" She is out visiting the poor," answered Lucy. 

"She is a provoking creature," continued Edmund. 
" Dr. Campbell observed to Lord Northwood that it was 
dull to his daughter to be alone in the house with gentle- 
men, and that if she could meet with an intelligent, well- 
educated young lady like Miss Bolton, for example, with 
whom she might associate sometimes, it would be of great 
use to her spirits; upon which Lord Northwood said, 
rather vexed, that Miss Bolton had not been to see her 
yet, and that he was sure they would be very good friends 
if they could only get acquainted ; that it was not exactly 
Lady Caroline's part to call first on Miss Bolton, though 
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he himself might have called on his old friend, who was 
unable to go to him. I must speak to Sarah ; she is very 
inattentive ; she cannot plead want of time, she has been 
probably two hours out of the house to-day ; has she not, 
Lucy r 

" Nearly three," said Lucy ; " I am expecting her 
back every moment." 

" Now my good fellow," said George to Edmund, " I 
will give you a slight caution, though you may not take 
it in good part. You know what a touchy girl Sarah is. 
Beware how you repeat Campbell's words to her. The 
tone of voice in which you might utter them, — or no 
matter how you might say them, the impression made by 
them on Sarah's susceptible mind, might be such as to 
convert the whole afiair into a prescription, on the part 
of Campbell, of a humble companion in the person of 
Miss Bolton, to amuse Lady Caroline occasionally. 
Then, I think, there would be an end of any intimacy 
between the families. Sarah would shun the Abbey 
like a fever hospital. Campbell's testimonials to the 
qualifications of his friends are certainly very scant and 
ungracious. I myself, though not proud nor thinking 
very highly of my intellect and requirements, would not 
thank any one very much for saying I was ' intelligent 
and well educated.' * Intelligent,'— a little above Quill, 
a little below Troubadour. 'Well educated,' — what 
you might say of a shopkeeper who had got some good 
schooling." 

" I will be as guarded as possible," said Edmund ; 
" well, give me anything to manage rather than a proud, 
disappointed woman ! " 

He was going away, when George called out, " Stay ! 
did not Campbell order any of * The Wandering Jew,' 
for this nervous case ?" 

" Be kind enough to explain yourself." 
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" Oh, I thought you knew what I allude to ; well it is 

this. The first physician in D , Sir H M , 

when he is called in to nervous, low-spirited people, who 
chiefly want something to amuse them and absorb their 
attention, regularly desires them to read this work, as 
the best way possible of drawing their thoughts from 
themselves, and fascinating them upon this wonderful 
fiction.* Mason, who is attending the school of medicine 
in D — ^ — , told me so in one of his letters ; I must have 
mentioned it to you." 

" No, you did not," replied Edmund. " This is cer- 
tainly a new discovery in Materia Medica ; I must tell 
Campbell of it with all speed : he is behind the times. 
Sut I question whether it is quite prudent to administer 
it in its purity, it would excite the patient to a dangerous 
degree ; you might as well give her unmixed chloric 
aether, or nitrous oxide gas. Its eflfect should be 
mitigated and greatly qualified by the admixture of a 
portion of the driest and dullest work that can be found ; 
Euclid, — Leighton, — Sturm's Reflections,— Seeker's Lec- 
tures, — eh ? " 

"Not Euclid," said George, "for that would go 
against her brain, and she would throw it and the nervous 
medicine off together ; nor yet Leighton, for mamma was 
very ^fond of him, and said he gave her a great 
deal of comfort; I think I see the book now lying 
beside her soup-basin, on her little round rosewood 
table, near the fire, while she is resting herself on the 
bed." 

A cloud passed for an instant over the brow of that 
singularly vivacious and buoyant spirit ; Mr. Bolton, too, 
lifted up his heavy eye, and fixed it on George ; if a tear 
gathered on the lid and dropped, it was unobserved by 
his children. 

* A fact. 
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" Very well/' said Edmund, " Leigh ton is sacred ; 
suppose Seeker ? " 

" Oh 1 yes," cried George ; " Seeker on the Catechism 
is the driest book that ever was written. Dear, dear ! 
how Sarah and I hated to be made read it out on Sunday 
evenings!" 

" Not Sarah, I am sure," put in Lucy, "and I suspect, 
if she was at home now, this work would not be going 
on. 

" Keep in your impudence, I warn you," cried 
George. 

" Come," said Edmund, " let Seeker be the man. 
Now let me see how it will run." He took out his 
tablets and began to write. " JR. Judod vagabundi, 
triginta capita^ — George, of what declension is Seeker?" 

" I'm sure, I don't know, though I have often 
struggled to decline him when my turn came to 
read. Make him of the second, it is a good hack 
declension." 

" All right !" said Edmund, and he wrote away, 
reading aloud, as he wrote : " ' Judod vagabmdi, trigirvta 
capita: ArcJuepiscapi Secheri quatvxyr serTnones. Fiat 
mixtura. Decima para sumenda bis quotidie^ usque ad 
ventris laxatiomm^ Oh wait, — what am I doing? 
floundering into the old rbad, when my busiuess is with 
a new line that was never opened before ! " He rubbed 
out the latter words, and wrote again : " usque ad 
mcestitioe relegationem,^ Now it is complete; I can 
show my master a prescription, such as he never saw 
before." 

*' Here is Sarah! here is Sarah !" cried Lucy, as her 
sister walked towards the hall-door, looking wearied. 

" I am as grave as a mustard-pot," said George, 
pulling * Lucian's Dialogues ' out of hb pocket, and 
beginning to read them. 
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** I am a thermometer," cried Edmund, thrusting his 
tablets into his pocket, ^^ ready to act entirely according 
to Sarah's pressure. Unless she is warm enough to get 
me up to sixty this afternoon, I will not broach the 
subject of Northwood Abbey until to-morrow." 

Lucy began to sew more diligently than ever, and 
Sarah entered the room amidst profound silence. 
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CHAPTEB X. 



AN OUTBREAK. 

" O woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Inconstant, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made : 
When pain and anguish rend the brow, 
A ministering angel thou I " 

SOOTT. 



Sarah's temperature for the remainder of the day was 
by no means high enough to raise Edmund's quicksilver 
even as far as ' temperate/ She was diill and thoughtful, 
and might have very good reason for being so. The 
manner in which she had spent the day was not likely to 
put any one into high spirits. Visiting bedridden, diseased, 
querulous old women ; unable to give them much of the 
only comfort they consider substantial — pecuniary relief; 
and being obliged to put them off with a chapter in the 
Bible and a sermon on patience, and leaving them more 
discontented than one has found them, — this is all trying 
enough, especially to feeling persons like Sarah, and her 
silence on the evenings of these visiting days caused her 
brothers to wish heartily she would give up the business, 
it made her '* so cross," — that being the epitiet uncommu- 
nicative spirits generally earn for themselves. 

At breakfast the next morning, Edmund, finding her 
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more cheerful, ventured to ask when she would go to see 
Lady Caroline Fitzarthur. 

" I was waiting for the roads to get a little dry ; I am 
thinking of going to-day," she answered. 

"What matter about the roads being dry?" said 
George, " I will bring you a fly from Northwood." 

" No, indeed ; I had much rather walk than go in one 
of those dirty, shabby things, with an ill-dressed, rough- 
looking fellow by way of coachman ; I know I ought to 
go in a carriage, but as I have not a suitable one I must 
walk." 

" Well, then," said George, " one of us will go with 
you, of course." 

" Yes, Sarah," cried Edmund, " you know I have not 
been at the Abbey yet, and I am very anxious to go 
there, so I hope you will permit me to escort you, though 
I do not want to prevent George from being of the party 
also ; you can have two cavaliers." 

" Thank you," answered Sarah, " but I prefer going 
alone." 

*' Going alone 1" cried George; "is it possible you 
refuse to let either of us accompany you ? how can you 
speak of walking three miles off by yourself? and the 
Northwood family would think it so strange that you 
should wander unattended over those lonesome roads, and 
two grown-up brothers at your service ; besides, it is not 
respectable," he added, thinking he had touched her in a 
weak point 

" I have often walked as far, or nearly so, without any one 
to attend me, and never met with the least molestation/' 
said she ; " I have served a long apprenticeship to in- 
dependence, and think I may boast of enjoying it by 
this time ; it is one of the few advantages that goes in 
the train of poverty. As to the respectability of the 
affair, — of course, as I said before, it is not respectable 
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that I should go on foot, in winter, to make my first 
ceremonious call on Lady Caroline Fitzarthur, but I 
must do so, or stay at home ; it would not add much to 
my stylishness to have one of you trudging by my side" 

These were hard words, and George felt them ; after a 
little time he said : — 

" I am to understand, then, that you > refuse to be 
attended by either of us ? " 

" You are." 

Knowing her enough to be aware that further entreaties 
would have no effect except to make her give up her 
design of going altogether, he remained silent, with 
serious brow and compressed lips, and declined taking a 
second cup of tea when she offered it to him. Edmund 
also looked red and mortified. The breakfast was con- 
cluded in silence, and Sarah, having locked up the 
things, withdrew to prepare for her solitary expedition. 
As she was opening the parlour-door George made a last 
effort. 

" Are you still resolved to go alone ? " 

*' I am. I shall be as safe as I was yesterday when 
visiting the poor, and as respectable as I shall probably 
be for the rest of my life." 

*' And as cross as you have been for the last seven 
years of it," said Edmund, as the door closed after her. 
He continued then, addressing his brother, " Hers is the 
deep-rooted and incurable pride that refuses to make 
the best of a disadvantageous position. Positively, 
George, her pride is Satanic." 

" Oh, for shame, Edmund ! " cried Lucy, who had not 
ventured to put in a word until now. 

" Lucy," said he, turning to her, " I am glad you are 
not proud." 

" Proud, indeed ! " said she, " that would be strange ; 
I am sure I do not know what I have to be proud of." 
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"That 18 not the pointy Lucy/' said George. "People 
are not proud because they have what the world thinks 
some reason to be so; pride is indigenous to many 
hearts, and springs up in them, not only without anything 
to call it forth, but in opposition to all resisting forces, 
just as those weeds, the native product of the soil, are 
fighting their way through the gravel, in spite of the 
thousands of little pebbles, which you would suppose 
ought to crush them and keep them down. In truth I 
think that in many people pride is increased and 
strengthened by the withdrawing of those possessions 
and gifts which you, Lucy, think are what produce it. 
I am persuaded Uiat if Sarah enjoyed a fair proportion of 
wealth and consequence, she would be much more ductule, 
and affable, and reasonable than she is now. In her 
present condition she is actually fierce. She challenges 
the world to pay her the homage which she knows her 
situation gives her no right to claim, but which would 
be accorded simply as a matter of course if she was in 
her proper place, and would be received kindly and 
gracefully. Now she stands with regard to the rest of 
mankind in a hostile and suspicious attitude. She grimly 
kicks against any effort to make her look respeetahU (a 
term she loathes), and likes to exhibit herself to her 
fellow-creatures in a degraded state ; moving through 
the mire with the step of a goddess, provided the spec- 
tators will say : — * If that majestic lady had her rights 
she would be riding in a coach and four.' She would 
rather have the neighbours sigh over such jGsdlen greatness 
than that they should look upon her as a comfortable 
young woman, enjoying a snug six hundred a year, and 
able to hire a tidy fly when the weather is cold or the 
roads dirty, or having two stout obliging brothers for 
walking-sticks when she wishes to trot about the country. 
It is said that adversity draws out the high, sublime 
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virtues, and perhaps it may ; but I think it blasts and 
nips the minor ones. A modicum of prosperity, on the 
other hand, develops many amiable little qualities in the 
heart. It Js wonderful how kind, how considerate, how 
good-humoured, how generous even, you find people with 
whom everything goes well, ^ whom the world applauds, 
and on whom fortune smiles benignantly. But failures, 
unmerited disasters, and honest endeavours always at- 
tended with bad success, create cynics. I am not justi- 
fying such persons, but I would make allowances for 
them." 

'^ There are some people," said Edmund, ^^ whose 
virtues are proof against every trial, and I wish Sarah 
was one of them." 

" Such people are a great exception," said George ; 
'^ of course if our sister was found among them I should 
be very glad. Now, I am a merry fellow and do not take 
things to heart, so I don't expect any thanks for bearing 
what I can't be said to feel. If I could find out which 
she would choose, the upper or the lower road, I would 
stroll out in that direction this afternoon, that I might 
meet her on her way home when it may be growing 
dusk." 

" If you venture to ask her which way she will take,'* 
said Edmund, '*I will never call you George Bolton 
again, but Archibald Bell-the-cat. Mind me, don't make 
yourself uneasy about her, she'll be safe enough ; all the 
people about know her, and she is rather popular among 
the lower classes." 

George made no answer, but took up the newspaper 
and stood in the window reading it. After a while the 
iront door was heard to open, and Sarah issued forth. 
George looked up from his paper. 

*^ Ha, there she goes ! and ^pon my word she is dressed 
in her best. I surely thought she would have gone in 
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her night-gown and slippers. She has got on her green 
velvet bonnet, her figured black silk gown, her crimson 
cashmere shawl, and sable mufi* and boa. She is partial 
to dark colours, but they become her complexion very 
well. She is a fine-looking creature," he continued, with 
a touch of melancholy in his voice as his eye followed 
her; "pity she should be walking through the dirty 
roads all alone." He heaved a sigh. He then looked 
round quickly, fearing lest his father *haight have been 
brought in and placed in his chair without his perceiving 
it. If he had, George would not have forgiven himself 
for the exclamation and the sigh. Dull of apprehension 
as Mr. Bolton had become, and blunted though his feelings 
seemed, his son would not have run the slightest risk of 
reminding him that to hi9 extravagance it was due that 
his children were deprived of the comfort and style to which 
the patrimony of their grandfather had fully entitled 
them. As far as their duty to their parent went, the 
young Boltons were perfect. Edmund, who could not get 
over his vexation at Sarah's having refused to take him to 
the Abbey, where he was very anxious to be introduced, 
having missed the opportunity of going with George, said 
impatiently : — 

'^ Well, well, if she has gone without a companion she 
has no one to blame but herself I" Then altering his tone, 
he said, laughing: "So the medicine that Campbell 
ordered is gone to the patient, and has manipuliated itself, 
and conveyed itself, without giving any trouble to the 
apothecary. I should have wished to tie a label round its 
neck, saying, ' This medicine requires to be well sweetened, 
or the patient will scarcely be able to bear it.' " And 
having thus vented himself, he left the house, and took the 
road to Dr. Campbell's cottage. 

Sarah also proceeded on her way in the opposite direc- 
tion. She was now in very good humour, as people 
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generally are, who not only gain their point, but mortify 
others in doing so. 

About half a mile from Laburnum Lodge, the road 
branched off at an acute angle in two directions — that to 
the left leading by a rather steep descent into a glenr^ 
that to the right continuing its level course along the 
summit of the longitudinal hill that formed the southern 
side of this glen : the latter road was called the upper 
road. The lowenroad was cut through the bottom of the 
glen, and led from its western to its eastern outlet. These 
were the two roads to which George alluded, when he ex- 
pressed a wish to go to meet his sister. The upper road 
was a very desirable walk, while it continued to run along 
the summit of the declivity. The hill that sloped beneath 
it was covered with thick masses of verdure, chiefly 
composed of Scotch and spruce fir, and holly. Their 
hues were occasionally diversified by the appearance of a 
stately beech that flung out its horizontal branches, 
covered with their brown wreaths, the rich remains of last 
year's glory. Various little secret paths had been worn 
by the lovers of nature among the slopes of this hill, 
under the wild-wood ; here the strongest sun could not 
penetrate to, nor the heaviest rain molest, the wanderer. 
This hill was called the Hill of Cones, from the quantity 
of fir-trees with which it was covered, and which in autumn 
filled the air with a delicious fragrance. At the bottom 
of the glen, running side by side with the lower road, and 
washing the base of the Hill of Cones, rolled a narrow, 
bright, rapid river, over a bed of clean blue pebbles ; 
fretted here and there with large stones and rocks, which 
had at various times fallen from the height above. The 
hill which formed the second side of the glen was not so 
steep, nor so high, nor so thickly planted, as its beautiful 
opposite neighbour, but it was adorned with some pasture- 
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fields, with their hedge-rows of elms, with a few com fields, 
and a fine orchard. 

But the chief interest of this side of the glen centred 
in Mr. Purdon's church and churchyard, which occupied 
a platform a short way up the side of the hill. The 
churchyard extended from west to east, in a parallel with 
the road and the river. It was gracefully planted with 
cypresses, hollies, and weeping ash, with some large limes 
and elms for a background. And it was not without the 
other beautiful ornaments, which love and sorrow abun- 
dantly supply to such places as these, with very little view 
to art and the picturesque, which in their misery they un- 
intentionally patronise and promote. 

There were urns, and crosses, ^nd sarcophagi, and 
headstones, and other cinerary honours, — ^according as 
the ability of the survivors enabled them — gloomy in grey 
stone, or gleaming in white marble. The turf was kept 
in the best order, short, smooth, and firm ; but there were 
no flower-beds, nor flower-crocks, such as we frequently 
see in modem cemeteries. Mr. Purdon insisted on draw- 
ing a line of separation between the bright and gorgeous 
decorations suited to please the fancy of the living, and 
laugh back joy to joyous faces, — and the calm, solemn, 
subdued tributes that should be offered to the memory of 
the dead. I have seen cemeteries bedizened with par- 
terres crowded with full-blown flowers of every hue; 
supplied with well-filled greenhouses ; the broad gravel- 
walks decked on each side with vases, in which blazed 
large flaring scarlet geraniums ; so that I could almost 
fancy it was a suburban garden particularly embellished 
for some festive occasion, while the long line of tombstones, 
and the suspicious mound swelling up between banks of 
flowers, appeared like phantasies of my own diseased ima- 
gination, or the result of some mocking fiend's attempt to 
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poison the brief hour of enjoyment by the unreal repre- 
sentation of what the pleasure-seeker least loves to con* 
template. ^'What mean these grim intruders in the 
midst of exuberant life, and brilliant and rapid develop- 
ments ?" Such is the question we are inclined to ask on 
finding ourselves in the midst of this heterogeneous assem- 
blage. The dead, in their everlasting abodes, are insolent 
encroachers on our daily delights ; joy and gladness are 
shouting them down. 

But Mr. Purdon thought a graveyard should show at 
first sight for what it was really intended, and to whom it 
should be exclusively devoted, and should have only such 
improvements as might tend to foster the feeling of awe 
and melahcholy which the first view of it naturally inspires. 
From time immemorial tender minds have ^ven a silent 
voice to their sorrow by scattering gathered flowers on the 
turf that covers their dead. Far be it from me to carp at 
this gentle tribute ; and who can deny that the fair and 
perishing blossoms, plucked from their sustaining stem, 
are in good keeping with the scene around? or who 
would compare them with the proud flourishing embellish- 
ments which the feeling heart cannot fail to deprecate ? 
Whether it be the Grecian tress of hair or the British violet 
that is laid in dumb and sorrowful respect on the taphos 
or the tomb, we respect and sympathise with the holy 
feeling : for ourselves we would say : — 

** I will not aak where thou liest low, 
Or gaze upon the spot ; 
There flowers and weeds at will may grow. 

So I behold them not. 
To me there needs no stone to tell, 
' * Tis nothing that I loved so well." 

But we are roving from fiction into the terrible regions 
of reality; — ^yet, why do we express ourselves thus? 
Fiction is the keenest, and deepest, and most real of all 
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realities ; the result of years of experience, observation, 
inquiry, reflection, apd learning; the outpourings of a 
heftrt enriched too amply for its own peace, with all the 
varied contributions that a life of study, disappointment, 
and suffering can bestow; the up-heaving of hidden 
treasures, which the bosom throws back again to fertilize 
the world from which it culled them ; as the fountain 
flings over the earth the waters that it had been silently 
gathering from the ocean, the cloud, and the mist. 

Along the bank of the river, just under the churchyard, 
stood a row of splendid ash-trees, whose thick umbrage^ 
in summer time, deeply shadowing the waters for a few 
paces, gave that portion of the stream an apparent depth 
and grandeur which did not belong to its character, and 
at which it seemed to laugh itself, as it emerged again 
merrily from * the gloom, and danced and bickered away 
in the sunshine. 

The church was built in the usual style of Gothic archi- 
tecture ; from its beautifully arched door a broad walk 
led down the side of the hill to the iron gate which opened 
into the lower road. At this gate carriages always halted 
and set down their company : the walk was too dainty and 
steep for the invasion of quadrupeds and equipages. At 
right angles with this walk another broad and flat avenue 
ran from west to east of the churchyard, having a turn* 
stile at either extremity. These two turnstiles were the 
only things that marred the harmony and good keeping of 
every object around. They seemed to offer the church- 
yard as a thoroughfare to anyone who wished to get 
by a short cut from one side of the country to another. 
In some respects they were convenient. The family at 
Laburnum Lodge, by traversing some fields and lanes which 
lay between their own house and Ashcombe Church, were 
brought to the western turnstile in half the time it would 
have taken them to go round by the road ; and again, by 
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going out at the eastern stile, and passing through some 
lanes^ and over a common, a short way was obtained to 
the neighbourhood where Quill and his sister resid^d^ 
Accordingly, our little friend availed himself of this 
passage through the churchyard when he was going to 
visit the Boltons, or on to Northwood to make his impor- 
tant purchases. For pleasure, too, he often paced about 
its walks, studying the inscriptions on the head-stones ; or 
sat under a tree reading his hymn-book. Other visitors 
too, less harmless than the pious and gentle Quill, fre- 
quently disturbed its privacy, and Mr. Purdon, when he 
first came to the parish, could not tolerate the ofiensive 
sight of rud^ boys playing and quarrelling on the monu- 
ments ; and was often somewhat disgusted by meeting a 
vulgar housewife trudging through his churchyard on her 
way home from Northwood; with basket in hand, contain- 
ing her week's provisions. He accordingly came to the 
determination of stopping up each entrance, !but the 
attempt was received with such a general burst of disap- 
probation that he prudently desisted, knowing well that 
whatever might be the excellence of his sermons, truth 
itself would be received sullenly and thanklessly by the 
majority of his congregation, when proceeding from the 
lips of one • who had commenced his ministry with an 
unpopular act. So he endeavoured to meet the nuisance 
as best he could, and enjoined double vigilance on the 
part of the sexton, in hopes of at least keeping out the 
plagues of society — " the boys." 

We have been thus minute in describing this church- 
yard, its scenery, and its two turnstiles, as a familiar 
acquaintance with them is necessary to the right under- 
standing of the most important part of this narrative. 

In the middle of this fair churchyard, surrounded by 
the graves of the aged, the poor, and the unknown, lay the 
youthful daughter of the rector, his priceless treasure^ 
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Anne Purdon. If a beautiful resting-place for the taber- 
nacle of clay has aught in it to soothe the disembodied 
spirit, great must have been the peace enjoyed by hers. 
The Hill of Cones on the opposite side of the valley — ^so 
much taller and steeper than the Ashcombe Hill — seemed 
to bend in watchfulness over her slumbers. That hill had 
been the favourite haunt of her childhood ; many a tree 
had she climbed there, and many a trick had she played 
on her affrighted old nurse, and many a time had she and 
her cousin Julius been lost in the wilderness and found 
again, vying with the squirrel in agility and fun. When 
she had returned from France, too, as wild as ever, and 
not much bigger, though passing for a woman at the 
mature age of sixteen, — many a walk had she taken 
beneath its summer foliage — one more at least than was 
good for her peace — but let that pa^s. The river moaned 
and murmured beneath her, as it here and there clasped 
with too little clear armlets, the massy globular rocl^s that 
offered their impediment to its uniform progress. The 
blackbird whistled from the ash-trees below, and the 
thrush answered him from the orchard above ; and in the 
dewy mornings of summer, the rising sun cast the shadow 
of the spire .exactly over her grave ; — the spire of that 
church to which she had so often paced in her childhood, 
with subdued step and prim, semi-serious countenance, 
holding her papa by one hand, and carrying a prayer-book 
in the other ; but through which her clear voice will ring 
never more, as in former days when she gave her sweetest 
notes to that beloved edifice, blessed by the ministry of 
her father, hallowed by the presence of her God. 

When Sarah reached the point at which the road 
divided, she hesitated fbr a moment which she would take, 
the lower or the upper one. She loved dearly to walk 
beside the river through the glen, but it was now very 
damp, and, besides, she would have to go down one steep 
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hill and then to ascend another, to get back to the high 
road that was to take her to the Abbey, and this was a 
fatiguing thing in addition to a long walk. She therefore 
proceeded by the upper road. After having gone a 
hundred yards she arrived at Mrs. Ford's cottage, which 
stood a little in from the road, with a small garden before 
it. Sarah, on seeing it, recollected that it was some time 
since she had visited Nannie, and that she ought to have 
gone to her on the preceding day, but the other old women 
had detained her too long. She also feared she might 
arrive at the Abbey too soon for the fashionable visiting 
hour, so tenacious was she of etiquette in some cases, 
though so careless of it in others ; but it must be recol- 
lected that for making too early a call she would have 
been termed gauche by a lady of ton, from which her 
vanity shrank ; by going unattended as a matter of choice, 
she was only earning the title of an oddity, to which she 
had no particular objection. Both the above considera* 
tions made her resolve that she would go in and sit for 
half-an-hour with Mrs. Ford. She entered at the pretty 
rustic gate, but just as she was going to lift the latch of 
the cottage door, she heard through the open lattice 
window the sound of Mrs. Ford's voice speaking very 
emphatically, and she paused, fearing she might be 
intruding. 

" I tell you," she heard the voice saying, " I tell you 
there is some great danger hanging over you." 

"But what danger is it?" inquired a silver voice that 
could not be mistaken ; it was Dr. Campbell's. 

" That is what I don't know ; I am let into only half 
the secrets ; but Thomas Higgin, my son-in-law, was here 
last night, and he told me so much, but would give me 
no further satisfaction, and now I tell you all I am able 
lii hopes it may be of some use to you." 

** Well, then, it would be very difficult for me to guard 
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against a phantom, a nullity ; if I have nothing denned or 
tangible to beware of, I must leave myself to fate." 

'^ I would advise you not to be going too often to those 
folks at the Abbey." 

" What ! to give up attending my patient ?" 

" Oh ! no : if you go only as a physician, you need 
not go very often ; there is not much the matter with 
her." 

^' I cannot fail to appreciate your sagacity and skill ; you 
pronounce decidedly upon her without having either seen 
her or got a statement of her case." 

" You mock me, sir, but it becomes you very badly ; the 
time may arrive when you will thank me for this. What 
need is there that you should be walking in the fields 
with her and giving occasion to the people to say you are 
paying court to her ?" 

" Heavens ! this is not endurable ! Whose afiair is it if 
I did walk in the fields with her? But I only walked 
round Lord Northwood's lawn once yesterday with her 
and her brother. Is this what they mean ? and who are 
they ? who dares to dog my footsteps and prate of my 
whereabouts ? 

*^ I'm sure I cannot tell ; all I know is that from things 
he said I could collect that there was danger to yourself 
connected with your becoming too great a favourite in that 
house. What is it to me? it is for your own sake I tell 
it to you : are you never afraid" — she spoke lower, and the 
rest of her words were inaudible ; but Campbell was heard 
to reply in an excited manner. 

" Let me alone ; if these clergymen that you so venerate 
speak the truth, my punishment awaits me in another 
world, unless indeed* my sufierings in this have atoned 
sufficiently. I have no fear from man ; trouble me no more 
with your old wife's tales." 

''You should not speak to me in this manner, Dr. 
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Campbell ! It was not to be treated thus that I have borne 
years of suffering and silence. Shame and reproach, I 
may truly say, have been my portion ; how many times 
have my ears been saluted with such words as — ^ How can 
you bear to live after having been the cause, though the 
unintentional one, of such a calamity ?' — and I have bowed 
my head in silence, or only answered — * Reproach not, 
though ever so little, the instruments God makes use of to 
afflict his people.* Would every one have kept silence ? 
trample not on the worm that has power to sting you !" 

** It is not for my sake alone," he answered, " that you 
have kept silence. Was there no other name to be pre- 
served secure fi'om the breath of scandal ? did not the 
sacred remembrance of one whom you loved better than me 
and better than yourself, nerve you to bear upbraiding ? If 
there had been no one else in question, would you have so 
faithfully stood by me ?" 

"I would, Dr. Campbell. Such as you are, sitting 
now before me ; such as I know you to be — ^I love you 1" 

" Ay, and worse than you, worse than any but myself 
knows me to be ! Say no more ; if I have spoken disre- 
spectfully I am sorry for it " 

This dialogue, carried on rapidly between the speak- 
ers, occupied a few minutes only, during which Sarah's 
situation was anything but comfortable; sbe would 
have made her escape through the front gate again 
and proceeded on her walk, but she was afraid Campbell 
might see her through the open lattice, which of course 
was what she least desired ; to go into the parlour and 
interrupt them when engaged in such a conversation as 
that, was impossible ; so, for want of a better plan, she 
opened the cottage door, ran across the passage to the 
opposite door which she unlatched, and thus got into 
Nannie's little back-garden, where she hoped to remain un- 
noticed until Campbell was gone. She saw a summer-house 
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at one end of it, in which she sat down to recover her- 
self. It had been planned and partly made by Miss 
Purdon herself. The back was lined with different co- 
loured woods, disposed in pretty patterns ; the sides were 
made of strong wire network through which rose-bushes 
and honeysuckles were clustering. Her little fairy hands 
had trained them, and secured them so regularly and firmly 
amidst the reticulations that in summer they made a com- 
plete wall of verdure, fragrance, and bloom. 

Sarah felt herself becoming more tranquil as she sat 
in this quiet arbour, and watched the chaffinches hopping 
about near her. The storm of human passions scarcely 
sent a murmur to the garden, though an occasional note, 
floating on the air, showed that it was not yet over. Her 
eye fell on Mrs. Ford's bedroom window, that looked 
into the garden. It was encased in a profusion of monthly 
roses and jasmine that had also been brought from the 
rectory by the same hand that had decked the bower. 
She thought of the mysterious night that Miss Purdon 
had spent in that chamber, her last night on earth. She 
coupled the strange story she had related to Lord North- 
wood with the dialogue of Campbell and Mrs. Ford, and 
vague but fearful suspicions began to enter her mind. 
What sort of a man was this who was in constant attendance 
on her father, and was admitted to his house with perfect 
confidence at all times ? what a fearful character he had 
just given of himself I and she was the first who had re- 
commended him to Lord Northwood,and if any catastrophe 
was to be the consequence of that introduction, how bitter 
would her feelings be I And yet he was so calm, so kind, 
so reserved, so sensible ! and she had known him almost 
four years, and he had been always the same. Mrs. Ford 
seemed certainly to think him guilty of some very dark 
deed, and yet she said she loved him. Strange man ! 
who exercised a fascinating influence on every one who 
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came within his circle. Minds the most dis^milar 
all united in loving him; her brother Edmund, Mrs. 
Ford, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Purdon ; for the last, too, 
always spoke of him with affection, though they scarcely 
ever met. But he must be dangerous in some way, and 
yet under what pretence could she "throw him off? He 
had secret enemies, it appeared, whom he must have 
injured, but how ? It was vain to puzzle over it ; she 
wished she had heard less or could discover more. How 
she regretted now that she had refused to let one of her 
brothers accompany her, or that she had not chosen the 
lower road ! in neither case would she have gone to the 
cottage. And now what an awkward position she was in 1 
Campbell might come into the garden to refresh and 
compose himself before he went back into the world again, 
and how would she feel when he found her there ? Inno* 
cent as she was, she knew she would look guilty, and he 
would be convinced she had been listening to his conver- 
sation with Nannie. While she was thus racked with a{)pre- 
hensions, the parlour door suddenly opened, and Campbell 
rushed out, apparently pulling Mrs. Ford along with 
him. Sarah recollected that she had left the back door 
open, and her immediate impulse was to run to shut it ; 
but when she reached it she forgot everything in her 
amazement at the appearance of Campbell. He whom 
she had never seen before but in a state of the most 
perfect repose, was now trembling with excitement, and 
with ashy cheek and flaming eye looked like a visitant 
from another world. He could easily have seen Sarah 
had he not turned in the opposite direction. He nearly 
dragged the poor old woman through the front garden 
and across the road, and made her look over the low wall 
down into the glen. 

''Does not that landscape appear to you lovely and 
serene V* If she made any answer, Sarah could not hear 
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it, but his words went sounding through the air like a 
trumpet. 

'^ To me that glen is only the haunt of demons. Look 
at that Hill of Cones stretching below you, the pride of the 
country, and the spot to which every one resorts for 
recreation and delight. The sight of that hill poisons 
my sweetest enjoyment, and the recollection of it 
stings me in the giddiest hour of mirth. Look at that 
beautiful churchyard opposite to you, — ^in the minds of 
most people, the nurse of quiet thoughts and holy aspira- 
tions. To me that churchyard presents but one dark 
spot, beneath the shadow of which my life lies blighted. 
Now talk to me of danger from this quarter, and danger 
from that quarter! I suppose you know or think that 
the worst thing an enemy can do to us is to take away 
our life. I tell you that he who would do so to me 
would confer a boon on me for which he should receive 
my warmest thanks. Troubadour I" The dog sprang to 
his side and they both disappeared. 

Sarah ran back into the arbour, fier nerves were 
quite unstrung, and she burst into tears. In a few 
minutes she heard Mrs. Ford going back to her parlour 
and shutting the door. She thought to herself: — 
"That poor woman is perhaps fainting after the harsh 
treatment she has undergone." She dried her eyes and 
hastened to the room. On opening the door she saw 
Nannie sitting in her arm-chair, with a bottle of salts in 
her hand, and a Bible lying on a small table beside her. 
She started at the sound, and looked bewildered at 
Sarah, who was dressed in very different clothes from 
what she wore when visiting the poor. 

" Well, do not you know me, Mrs. Ford ?" 

'^ Oh, bless your cordial voice, my dear Miss Bolton 1 
you are very welcome. I declare I thought you were my 
Lady Northwood." 
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" But Lady Northwood is dead,'^ said Sarah. 

" To be sure, — that is true ; but I thought you were 
some very grand lady, you look so fine and beautiful to- 
day. Sit down, dear ; I suppose you are tired ; I 
hope you have not got wet in your feet ; how is your 
papa?" 

It was evident she was under the impression that 
Sarah had just arrived, and this was a great relief to the 
latter. 

" I am on my way to Northwood Abbey, and I called 
in to know how you are ; I should have come yesterday 
but was too much hurried/' 

"Yes, indeed, I was expecting you, but then Mr. 
Furdon called in, and that was a comfort to me ; and 
now I am glad you have come to-day, for I am very 



nervous." 



" No wonder," thought Sarah. 

'^ Here, dear, take this Bible and read something for 
me ; I was trying to do it for myself, but my head is 
giddy." 

She was trembling, but Sarah thought it better not to 
notice it, she only invited her to take some wine and 
water. 

"Nb, dear, I will not take anything; the Bible is 
better." 

Sarah read the 25th and 35th chapters of Isaiah for 
her, and then St. Paul's beautiful Epistle to Philemon. 
Her voice was clear and solemn ; when she had finished 
Nannie said : — 

" Thank you, my dear ; that is a true cordial ; I feel 
greatly better: what should I do without you, Miss 
Bolton ?" 

" I am happy that I can be of any comfort or use to 
you," answered Sarah, while her eyes again filled with 
tears. She never appeared to such advantage as when 
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visiting the poor and afflicted. They were both silent for 
^a few minutes; Sarah looked with new and strong 
interest on this delicate, fra^le old creature, who had 
been just treated with such harshness, and who seemed 
to share with the man whom she had irritated some deep 
and sad secret which none else were allowed to penetrate. 
Mrs. Ford was tall, and held herself quite erect; her 
features were neat and regular: age, though it had 
produced the usual collapse and sharpness, had not given 
them the masculine, nay, the almost ferocious expression 
which is the last and cruellest stroke that nature in 
ordinary cases lays on women. Her eyes were dark and 
piercing ; she had been decidedly very handsome. She 
now seemed about seventy-three. 

Sarah resumed the conversation. ^' You said that Mr. 
Purdon was here yesterday; did you happen to hear 
anything of Mr. Livingstone from him ?" 

"Oh yes: he told me he was dead — dead indeed. 
He had a letter lately that left no doubt about it ; and 
his little property is going to Mr. Purdon— there is no 
other heir. There is something very sad in seeing the 
old inheriting the goods of the young ; such an upsetting 
of all nature's rules. And what use is an increase of 
fortune to that poor gentleman now? no child, no 
nephews, no anything !" 

" But he is an overseer of a portion of his Master's 
vineyard, Nannie ; he will have the pleasure of relieving 
the poor more extensively.'* 

"Yes, that he will, and he was never backward in 
works of charity — there's good in everything, dear," 

"But," said Sarah, "I am very sorry for what you 
have told me ; did you hear any particulars of the young 
man's death ?" 

" No, ma'am ; it was not my part to ask questions, but 
just to listen to what his reverence was pleased to tell 
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me ; it affects him greatly to speak about it, but he said 
it would be unkind not to tell me, who had attended so 
long on him and Miss Anne. I should not wonder if he 
had put an end to himself, for he was so passionate and 
ungovernable, I doubt he had patience to bear the stroke 
of her death, he loved her to such a degree. He was a 
splendid fine boy, and I often thought what a grand man 
he would be when I was dead and forgotten. And look 
at me now — toiling on, decrepit, tottering ! and he, — well, 
there are things that reconcile me to his death." She 
paused, and seemed to be looking in on the past as it lay 
treasured in the cells of her memory. 

There was a question or two that Sarah was wishing 
much to put to her, but she forbore, being too honourable 
to permit the knowledge that she had obtained by over^ 
hearing, to become the foundation of any inquiry, how- 
ever simple. 

" I hope you are composed now," she said. 

" Oh, yes, indeed, dear ; you saw I was agitated ; — 
. well, I have been very nervous since last night ; I expected 
my son-in-law, Thomas Higgin, to come and visit me ; you 
know he lived for many a year with Mr. Purdon, both 
while his wife, my poor daughter, was nursing Miss Annie, 
and on until she and Master Julius were a fine grown boy 
and girl. And Master Julius was very fond of Higgin, 
and that rough man had a knack of regulating his fiery 
temper better than his uncle could, and my son-in-law 
was proud enough of his power over the dear boy, 
and used to tell me he loved him as well as if he 
was his only child. I declare the tears were running 
down his rugged cheeks the day Master Julius set out 
for India." 

" And where does Higgin live now?" asked Sarah. 

^^ After he gave up his situation as gardener with Mr. 
Purdon, he took a little farm near Sunville, on the estate 
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of the great heiress, Miss Neville, off at the other side of 
Northwood, and he has been living there ever since. So 
last night I was trembling and palpitating at the thoughts 
of having to tell him Master Julius Livingstone was dead. 
When I summoned up courage at length and mentioned 
it, he never moved a muscle, but looked me steadily in the 
face, until at last I said : — ' Thomas Higgin, you seem 
very little concerned for the darling boy that you loved so 
much.' And all the answer he made was: 'Mother, 
I love him as much as ever I did, and time will tell 
whether I take concern in him or not.' So I thought to 
myself, all my fear and trembling went for nothing ; but 
still I have not been myself since." 

Sarah saw plainly she was anxious to have her agitation 
entirely ascribed to the affair of Higgin, as if the leaving 
her emotion unaccounted for was a tacit acknow* 
lodgement to herself that Campbell had caused it. 
Higgin's answer to his mother-in-law also seemed to 
her singular. 

'• Your son-in-law appears to me to have some doubts 
of Mr. Livingstone's death," she observed. 

" Ha !" said Nannie, Rooking up at her with an animated 
glance, " that never came into my head. Poor fool ! he 
had better not flatter himself; Mr. Purdon is rather more 
likely to have certain intelligence than a creature like 
him. Besides, he never had any ; he hopes, only because 
he does not wish to believe." 

Did you ask him what he meant by his answer ?" 
Oh ! no, dear ; he is rather a sullen man, of few words, 
and does not like to be asked questions. He loves me 
though, as if I was his own mother, and I manage him in 
the way I think will please him." 

Sarah now rose. " I must leave you ; I have to walk 
to the Abbey to visit the earls daughter." 
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" Then I am sorry you have not got your carriage to 
ride in on such an occasion ; but there is something in 
store for you, I hope and trust." 

" Of course there's something in store for everybody ; 
man's life cannot be a void. Good bye! I will soon 
come to see you again." 

She then left the cottage and proceeded on her way. 
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CHAPTER XL 



L'ENFANT GATE. 

All that she saw and coveted was brought ; 

All that she did not see, if she supposed 
It could be seen, was diligently sought. 

And when 'twas found, straightway the bargain closed. 
There was no end unto the things she bought, 

Nor to the trouble that her fancies caused." 

BraoN. 



Although Sarah had not been more than an hour-and-a- 
half absent from home, many things had occurred in that 
short space of time sufficient to give her food for reflection. 
Campbell's explosion on the brow of the hill, crowning the 
expressions he had let fall in the cottage, had quite terrified 
her. She had serious intentions of endeavouring to 
dissolve the connexion between him and her brother 
Edmund ; but how could she do it? She must assign a 
good reason ; and what reason could an honourable person 
assign but the true one ? On the other hand, she shrank 
with horror from divulging to any living being the words 
that had been unconsciously uttered in her hearing by 
one who would probably rather have died than have 
willingly made her the depositary of his secrets ; and how 
could the indentures be cancelled without proving Camp- 
bell a man unworthy of being entrusted with the education 
of a virtuous youth ? And would she have the courage 

VOL. I. I 
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to arraign a man who for seven years had borne a stainless 
character in the country, and had attended all the 
respectable families, and had been highly esteemed by 
every one ; on no other grounds than that she had heard 
him use some mysterious and alarming language, her 
opportunity having been obtained by listening at one door 
and peeping out at another, — for that, she knew, was the 
construction that a rigid and jealously watchful public 
would put on her story. Decisive measures, then, appeared 
quite impossible, and perhaps unnecessary, for she recol- 
lected with some satisfaction, that whatever Campbell 
might have been guilty of he seemed now a hearty penitent, 
and as such was not likely to seduce into the path of 
obliquity a young pure heart that was trusted to him for 
good or evil. So she contented herself with resolving 
to question Edmund cautiously respecting his general 
opinion of Campbell, and to find out, if possible, whether 
her brother had made any progress in discovering the real 
character of his master, whose own lips had just pronounced 
it to be one of the darkest dye. 

Within a mile of the Abbey the road turned rather 
sharply to the right, away from the valley and its river, 
and the landscape was monotonous until the pedestrian 
reached the gate of the venerable old demesne of the 
Fitzarthurs. 

As Sarah walked up the majestic broad straight avenue 
bordered by its immense forest-trees, she felt herself a 
perfect pigmy. Surely it was nothing less than ridiculous 
to be crawling along there on her little feet, instead of 
having any of the environments that bring people into 
some sort of keeping with the magnificence around them, 
and that make them at least graceful dots on a surface of 
surpassing beauty. Now she was an insect — totally 
insignificant ; — insignificant ! — she would rather be a 
frightful monster than that. 
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It was not in such guise that the fair dames of old 
approached the princely mansion of the Northwoods, hut 
mounted upon their splendidly-caparisoned palfreys, with 
crowds of cavaliers on either side reining in their 
prancing steeds, to match the dainty amhle of the soft 
equestrians. 

And Sarah felt herself fully equal to perform her part 
well in any procession where dignity, pride, and noble 
bearing were expected and required. Queen Elizabeth, 
" the daughter of a thousand kings," could not have had 
higher thoughts and aspirations than this haughty young 
woman whom years of poverty and obscurity had schooled 
into silent endurance, perhaps, but had not softened into 
cheerful resignation. She was not one of those persons 
who, as a matter of duty, resort to the very doubtful, or 
at least very cold, comfort of contrasting their own lot, 
unfavourable as it may be, with that of persons in a much 
more unhappy situation. It never occurred to her to say : 
" What would that man, a portion of whose heart I have 
just had the misfortune to see bare, give to have my light 
conscience ?" Her light conscience was very little satis- 
faction to her ; and we suspect there are many people 
of her way of thinking, whatever mask they may wear, or 
whatever religious influences they may boast of as having 
made them " new creatures." 

She slowly ascended the steps, entered the porch, and 
was received with no great empressement by the porter, 
who probably thought her a dressmaker, coming to take 
orders from his young mistress : who else would go on 
foot to a nobleman's house in winter? He summoned 
the footman, who having intimated that Lady Caroline 
was at home, in his turn summoned the lady's maid, who 
went to search for her mistress in some boudoir or sanctum 
impervious to the foot of man. Sarah ^meantime was 

shown into the drawing-room. 

I 2 
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Lady Caroline Iltzarthur was naturally an amiable 
person, but in consequence of erroneous training, and of 
the evils attending on being an only daughter and a great 
pet, she was often disagreeable enough to others, and laid 
the foundation of great misery for herself. She had a few 
theories rooted in her mind, the truth of which she never 
questioned, though their title to agree with facts rested 
solely on the false notions she had early imbibed in con- 
sequence of being idolized by her father, and little less so 
by her brother. She fancied nothing could happen that 
was of a nature to make her decidedly miserable ; if 
human power failed to shape circumstances according to 
the desirable iStness, she had, almost unconsciously perhaps, 
some lurking notion that Providence, or to use a less 
solemn term, Fortune, at least ought to interfere in her 
behalf. She thought, with great simplicity, but still with 
perfect con6dence, that nothing could give other people 
greater pleasure than to indulge her in any desire it was 
her whim to form ; yet she was good-natured, and would 
have felt actually grieved if she imagined they were 
making any sacrifices of their own wishes and comforts to 
please her ; but that other people could be making a 
sacrifice when they were pleasing her was an anomaly that 
her comprehension could hardly grasp: she had never 
seen an instance of such a thing at home; the earl's 
greatest delight was to yield all his desires to hers. 

From her father's encouraging her to put any questions 
she pleased to him on all occasions, she had contracted a 
habit of asking far too many ; and whether they were in 
season or out of season, she took very little pains to 
consider; her head being filled with the same idea — 
namely, that it was the most agreeable thing possible to 
every one else, as well as to her father, to answer them. 
Yet if she could have had an idea that in gratifying her 
curiosity, the parties interrogated were put to pain on 
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any occasion, she would, with instinctive delicacy, have 
desisted immediately. Though thus made a person of 
immense consequence in her own family, she was free 
from egotism and self-esteem ; and although sole mistress 
of a very splendid establishment at the age of one and 
twenty, she was neither imperious, saucy, nor vain ; but 
rather pettish, fickle, and hard to please ; dictatorial at 
times, not from Ihe love of sway, but in order to enforce 
the immediate gratification of her wishes. In her 
manners she was gentle, affable, and refined ; ever ready 
to under-rate her own abilities and capacity, and cheer- 
fully yielding her opinions and judgment to persons of 
stronger intellect, but her will — never. When abroad, 
she and her father led a very retired life ; while Lord 
Fitzarthur was keeping his terms at Oxford he could not 
be much with them, and the earl was disinclined for the 
company of strangers ; and since their return home Lady 
Caroline had passed but one winter in London society, — so 
she was still quite unsophisticated, and unhackneyed in 
the ways of the fashionable world ; and there was even a 
pleasing simplicity of manner about her that made people 
half excuse her wilfulness and waywardness. She would 
have been rather pretty if she had had a colour, but her 
delicate health deprived her of that auxiliary which is 
generally required to make up beauty when the features 
are not decidedly fine. 

She received Sarah in an easy, afiable manner, with a 
portion of kindness in it, too, which made a favourable 
impression on the latter. 

'^ I do not look upon you as a stranger. Miss Boltctn,'' 
said she, ''as our parents were such attached friends, 
and papa told me he and you had some very agreeable 
conversation together the day he called at your house. I 
am sorry he is not at home now ; he is gone to a meeting 
of magistrates — I think it is. He intends to be a very 
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exemplary country gentleman, he says ; my brother, too, 
is gone out to ride — it is only ten minutes ago — we 
have been reading together all the morning." 

Sarah congratulated her on having an agreeable 
companion, as she must find the country rather dull at 
such a time of the year. 

" It is indeed very lonely and qitiet ; I see you think 
so too. Miss Bolton." 

" Certainly," answered Sarah, " particularly when you 
are in the house by yourself; and the rural sounds that 
fall on the ear at intervals increase in my opinion rather 
than relieve the feeling of solitude : an occasional note of 
a bird, the rustling of the leaves, the bleating of sheep, 
the whistling of tiae ploughman — these are not social 
sounds, but I like them." 

" Oh 1 yes, so do I ; especially after one has been 
worried with the din of a city." 

After a little further conversation Sarah happened to 
mention the name of Dr. Campbell. 

" Dr. Campbell I" repeated Lady Caroline with great 
animation ; " do you know him ? — oh, of course you do ; 
that is not what I meant to say ; — do you like him ?" 

This question came quite unexpectedly on Sarah, and 
she did not know what answer to make ; she would have 
simply said " yes " at any other time, but the late aflair 
being so fresh in her memory, her sentiments towards him 
were far fi'om " liking " in any sense of the word, so she 
hesitated and looked awkward, and Lady Caroline^ 
putting a very different construction from the right one 
onf this embarrassment, looked uneasy, coloured a little^ 
but ;said nothing. Sarah, however, soon recovered 
herself, and much vexed at her want of presence of mind, 
answered: — 

'* He has been attending papa for some years, and we 
have always found bim skilful, kind, and gentlemanlike," 
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" I am glad you say so," said Caroline ; *' papa has got 
him to prescribe for me, and I like the rules he has laid 
down very much." She then mentioned the new plan of 
living she was to adopt, which Edmund has already 
detailed to George. 

The sky now became' overcast, and a heavy shower 
seemed to be approaching. 

** We are likely to have a wet afternoon," said Lady 
Caroline ; "I hope you did not come in an open carriage.'* 

" I did not come in any kind of carriage ; I walked." 

'/Walked! is it possible?" Then recollecting her 
father had told her the Boltons were not in very flourish- 
ing circumstances, she checked herself, and added : — 
" But indeed walking is the pleasantest way of going in 
fine weather, and as I told you, I have been ordered to 
walk in preference to driving ; and I walked half a mile, 
I am sure, to see a great tree cut down. However, these 
doctors do not advise us to get wet to the skin, so I will 
order the carriage, and when you must go, I will take 
you home." 

Sarah requested she would not go to that trouble on 
her account, observing that it was brightening, and that 
she was accustomed to be out in all weathers. But 
Caroline was not to be so easily deterred from any 
scheme she had formed. 

" Nothing pleases me more than to take a drive when I 
can get a companion ; but it is such a dull thing sitting 
alone in the barouche when I have no shopping to do nor 
calls to make. And I could not walk out to-day into the 
country, because my brother was not able to accompany 
me, and when you came I was in my dressing-room 
endeavouring to amuse myself with my bullfinch ; he is 
forgetting the tune he could pipe, and I was playing it 
for him on a cottage-piano that I keep there, but the 
naughty little fellow would not take it up, and I was 
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getting qtdte cross when you were announced ; but since 
we have been talking together I feel my spirits so much 
better that 1 hope you will not refuse to increase my 
enjoyment by taking an airing with me." 

Sarah consented, and Lady Caroline rang the bell. 
The footman appeared. 

" Let the carriage be got ready. — Miss Bolton, when 
would you wish to return home ?" 

Sarah said as soon as the equipage could be con- 
veniently prepared. 

^'Let the carriage be prepared and brought roiyid 
without delay." 

" Please, my lady," said the man, " your ladyship said 
you would not go out to-day, and in consequence one pair 
of horses has been sent to the forge, and " 

*'I do not want four horses," interrupted Lady 
Caroline, " so if one pair is gone to be shod, let the other 
pair be used." 

" My lady, Gordon said they would be ruined for want 
of exercise; these two are the young horses that were 
got lately, and he thought they would become so spirited 
that your ladyship could not venture out with them, so 
he sent them to plough, as your ladyship declined driving 
out to-day." 

" What 1 may people never change their mind? Must 
I give a week's notice if I want the carriage ? Gordon 
takes more upon him than papa does. I must have a 
vehicle at the door in half-an-hour, — I do not care whether 
it is the chariot or the barouche, and put whichever pair 
of horses you please to it." The man withdrew. " You 
cannot think how lazy and idle the servants are grown 
since we came to the country," continued Caroline to 
Sarah; "I was out every day in London, but now 
because I give them a few days' rest, when I do ask for 
the carriage a difficulty is started ; and as to this Gordon 
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—he was first engaged simply as papa's valet, but he has 
been with him two-and-twenty years, and has been every 
now and then adding to his offices until he has made 
himself lord high steward, controller of the wine-cellar, 
and privy councillor; papa asks his opinion on every 
matter ; — I verily believe my brother and I would not be 
let marry without his consent ; — as to horses I am con- 
vinced he knows nothing on earth about tliem ; — such an 
idea, sending those delicate creatures to plough! of 
course they will break their legs in the soft deep earth, 
and have to be shot. But Gordon has thrown all the 
servants into the shade; to say nothing of Fitzarthur, 
whom he treats like a child. I heartily wish he could be 
cut down like that tree that fell with such a crash last 
Saturday. How we all rani I wish you had been 
there." 

Sarah smiled. She then regretted that the carriage 
should be ordered on her account at such an awkward time. 

** It is the best thing that can be done,'* said Caroline, 
" just to show them they should be always ready. How 
do you think the coachman spends his time on the days I 
do not go out ? — In the servant's hall reading * Martin 
the Foundling.' " 

" I do not know the character of that work," said 
Sarah ; " not very improving, I dare say." 

" On the contrary, a shocking book I of course I did not 
read it, but papa told me it was most corrupting. So 
when we found out the manner in which he was spending 
his time, papa desired Gordcm to remove the book and to 
replace it by some tracts of Hannah More that she wrote 
on purpose for servants ; easy to understand ; just the 
thing for that class of persons. She is out of fashion now 
amopg high-church reflecting people : we do not read her 
works ourselves, but give some of them to the servants ; 
you know they are quite different from us." 

I 3 
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Sarah was not very ready to recognise a religion apiece 
for the noble and learned, and the humble and ignorant ; 
she answered indirectly : — 

•* I remember mamma was very fond of Mrs. More's 
works, but, as you say, they are little read now, and the 
Sewells, Monro, Adams, Miss Yonge, and others are the 
favourite authors of the day." 

" I have read some of Adams' Allegories," said Lady 
Caroline ; " do you approve of Christian doctrines being 
conveyed in that way ?" 

** I do not like to set up my opinion against such a 
popular mode of teaching," answered she, " but I 
certainly think it is unworthy of the cause, to say that its 
great principles cannot be made intelligible by simple 
literal language, or that the various branches of duty 
cannot be taught without dressing up a fantastic imagi- 
nary girl or boy to represent each; or that all -the 
temptations and sins that besej; us in life cannot be made 
clear to us in their moral deformity without inventing a 
hideous monster appropriated to each : indeed, I think 
the young person's mind is so loaded with gorgeous 
imagery, and so strained by supernatural adventure, that 
it loses sight of the great lesson to be conveyed. I think 
it very degrading to our theology to send it glittering 
and dancing through a maze of metaphor." 

^' But do not moralists say it is a great art to combine 
instruction with amusement ?" asked Caroline. 

'' That is indeed a very popular phrase, but for my , 
part I would prefer boldly addressing people in sincere 
language, and telling them that they must sometimes 
totally lay aside pleasure and amusement, and receive, in 
unadorned language, a statement of the somewhat im- 
portant fact that they have a soul to be saved, and that they 
had better take the least tortuous and most simple road 
to arrive at this consummation. I would inform them 
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that matters of vital importance are not to be adminis- 
tered in gilded pills." 

" Books of pleasure without a lesson inculcated are 
thought unprofitable reading," said Caroline ; " since you 
object to make them the vehicle of instruction^ I suppose 
you would banish them completely." 

" By no means," answered Sarah ; " such a course 
would be not only cruel, but unjust, for it would tend to 
extinguish some of the mental faculties which require to 
be drawn out by works of the imagination, A fictitious 
narrative of the lives and adventures of beings like 
ourselves, written of course in a proper tone, is exceed- 
ingly useful to the human mind. Such works present us 
with a microcosm of the thoughts, emotions, actions, and 
varying fortunes of our fellow-creatures, all perfectly real, 
though under new combinations, which gives us such a 
view of life, and of the secret laws that govern man's 
conduct, as could never be attained by personal experi- 
ence under the most advantageous circumstances. Some 
object that they fill the mind with falsehoods, which is 
quite unfair ; they fill it with truths. What is done in 
the novel by difierent dispositions under the influence of 
love, jealousy, hatred, envy, disinterested afiection, and so 
on, has been done a thousand times in the world, though 
uot beneath the pressure of exactly similar circumstances 
and events. The real deception consists in making the 
characters act contrary to nature or above it, as many do 
who give exaggerated pictures of vice and virtue ; and 
this is sure to be practised most by those who write with 
the express object of conveying a * moral lesson.* " 

" I am very glad you do not put a negative on works 
of this kind," said Caroline, " for they do one all the good 
in the world sometimes ; I have often been in a mood 
when nothing could be got to please me, until a novel of 
Scott's was brought, and it set me all right." 



r. 
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** Tbey certainly do raise our spirits and soften onr 
temper/' said Sarah; "and by exciting onr sympathies 
and affections keep the heart warm and open for the 
reception of impressions from the living beings about us. 

^* I am sure I don't know what on earth we should do, 
cried Lady Caroline, " without those great heads that are 
always administering to our pleasure or improvement 
For my part, I delight in reading, and Fitzarthur says 
I read enough, perhaps too much ; but he complains, 
ladies do not ^ assimilate ' what they read, — that they run 
through a book, pronounce it ^ very good ' or give some 
other vague character of it, dismiss it from their minds, 
and then go off to another from which they receive no 
more cultivation than they did from the last He says, if 
we only make a few superficial remarks on a book, it still 
belongs entirely to the external world, and has not 
enriched our minds in the least : that the farmer irrigates 
a field, not that it may present a sheet of water to his eye, 
but that it may produce good grass. He declares he will 
lock up the library if I can only run over a list of books I 
have read, instead of showing that my power of thinking 
is strengthened and my general knowledge extended, by 
their perusal. He wanted me to read Bacon's Essays 
with him the other day, but it would have simply killed 
me if I had. Botany suits my taste much better. Dr. 
Campbell plucked off a blossom of tiie primula yesterday, 
and took it to pieces and told me the name of each part. 
What white hands he has ! much whiter than Iitzarthur's. 
But here is the carriage, and I must prepare myself. 
Perhaps this book of engravings of the Beauties of Queen 
Victoria's Court may amuse you while I am putting on 
my bonnet," and she handed Sarah a splendidly-bound 
quarto. Sarah looked carelessly over the various fine 
faces that smiled on her in beauty or glanced on her 
in pride ; she was more engaged in thinking of the living 
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^^r^iiiien of the aristocracy, or, which was more iDterest- 
'ii [. of Inimnn nature, with which she had been just 

i- 11 Lc her father," such were her reflections, " hut 

^—..iii. to have a better intellect She is interesting, and 

^i^itig desirous to improve herself, if not for her own 

■♦ .,., at least for that of the brother who is so solicitous 

',. T n-pll-Ii';ii)g in Rvery way. She needs a steady 

' liirct and guide her; and what an excellent 

•\;v iias in tliis amiable youog man who seems SO 

, ;i uiiirB devoted to her than to bis own pleasures and 

L'.-ements I how much wiser it would have been to have 

iii;r under his tuition than to have handed her over to 

Campbell for the acquirement of any information, 

. .;ver trifling ! Such a man as Campbell 1" Sarah mar- 

i d at the earl's imprudence. She also wondered that 

.n.line did not take more delight in- following her 

■her's Buggeationa and rules for her mental culture. 

■fie had such a person to direct, explain, and sympathi2e 1 

■ I ithing could be more to her taste than FitzarUiur and 

li.imu, tliougli Caroline might prefer Campbell and 

iiiitany. (Sarah did not fail to. couple the proper name 

with Botany, which poor Lady Caroline had omitted, 

albeit it was in her heart, and was the accompaniment to 

. the science which alone rendered it tolerable.) 

Sarah, shrewd enough in general, did not now see (at 

! suppose she did not) that she was not doing 

Caroline perf-^-t iustioe when she was wondering with a 

In disgust, at her indifference to her 

in having such a Mentor as Lord 

mar her. She contrasted vrith that in- 

.i^Linith with which she herself would have 

ircat an advantage. Fitzarthur and Bacon 

y the same individuals, whether applied to 

r Iiady Caroline or Miss Bolton, but the cases 
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themselres were not identical ; Bo"rigidan Aatnea" asshe 
was ought to have pondered whether George and Bacon 
would make her tJme pass away in so delightful a 
manner. 

In about tweoty minutes Lady Caroline returned. She 
wore a rich silk dress flowered with satin ; a magnificent 
purple velvet mantle trimmed with the most expensive 
fur, and muff and boa to match ; & costly gold chain bung 
round her neck to which was appended an eye-glass, 
while the materials and workmanship of her bonnet baffle 
the power of an uninitiated band to describe. 
' " I regret having detained you so long," s^d she, " but 
my maid is very sId" ; I wa.^ alillgi'd to maki^ an alteration 
in my things, for papa tsays I iiiu.-t not dress too handsomely 
in this retired country, to set the plain parishioners 
staring, or to lead tliem into expense striving to imitate me." 

Sarab wondered what she could have sacrificed, io 
order to set the wholesome example of homely attire. 
' Does my bonnet look at all bald or awjcwani ?" Sarah 



could not see the least deficii 
" Well, I am glad of it ; n 

I made Elpsley take out tl) 

tended to have one, I feared it 
All this was said with 

slightest affectati 

the footman 



my quarter. 



'■colons. 
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"They are the horses that were ploughing, my 
lady." 

" But are not they frisky ?" 

" Not frisky yet, my lady." 

" But are not they expected to be frisky ?" 

*' We feared they would grow spirited, my lady, if they 
got no exercise." 

" And it is a week since I had them out 1 of course 
they will break our necks," she cried, turning to Sarah, 
who listened in patient silence to this comfortable assu- 
rance. " Why on earth did not you give us the other 
pair ?" said she, turning again to the footman ; " they are 
a good deal older ; these frisky, skittish creatures are not 
fit for a nervous person." 

" The others are at the forge, my lady ; these were 
ploughing all the morning, and are quite subdued/' 

" What an extraordinary place the country is ! I sup- 
pose their legs are covered with clay." She examined 
them, but could not discover a speck. Here the coach- 
man, perhaps indulging in a trick that coachmen are 
partial to, perhaps in vengeance for having been dosed 
with a bitter medicine, necessary indeed to purge away 
the effects of Eugene Sue's poison, reined in the animals 
slightly, and twitted them with the whip at the same 
time, which made them plunge, and struggle to 
get off. 

** Just look at them I" cried Lady Caroline ; "most 
frightfully frisky and skittish !" 

"Not frisky and skittish, my lady, but anxious to 
start." 

This frisky and skittish dialogue was carried on 
between the two parties engaged in it, with serious 
vehemence on the one side, and solemn respect on the 
other. It seemed a drawn game : there was apparently 
no possibility of deciding it ; the footman adroitly 
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covering every check, but not daring to make an attack. 
Fortunately Sarah stepped in with that plain common 
sense that is unanswerable from its simple truth. She 
said in a low voice to Caroline — 

'* Pardon me for interfering, but I am sure Lord 
Nortbwood's servants would not dare to endanger a life so 
precious as yours, by giving you horses that were not per- 
fectly safe." 

" Well, indeed, I should think you are right ; they 
would lose their places directly, if the slightest accident 
happened. You are not afraid to go with them ?" 

'' Not in the least." 

^^ Then I suppose we may get in ;" she said aloud. 

The footman blessed that dignified quiet young lady 
who, by a few words, whatever they were, had brought 
his troublesome young mistress to reason. Lady Caroline, 
going down the steps, perceived another of Quill's mag- 
nificently dressed lords, loitering near the hind wheel of 
the carriage. 

" What are you doing here ?" she asked. 

'* Waiting to attend on your ladyship." 
^ " You may go away ; one footman is quite enough for 
a quiet drive in the country." She looked greatly pleased 
at this thought ; evidently convinced that by sending the 
second footman flying after the feather, she was carrying 
out to the full her father's new plans of plainness and 
humilitv. 

The man, happy to be released, darted off to his 
sleeping-room to read *The Mysteries of Paris.' He 
would not be the fool to parade his treasure in the ser- 
vants' hall, and render it liable to be dislodged by a volley 
of More cartridges. Sarah had been standing in the cold 
all this time, which no doubt would have shocked Caroline 
if she had had time to think of such a thing. 

**Come, I believe we are ready," said she. Then, 
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looking at the carriage, she turned once more to the 
footman : — 

" I am sorry you had not the barouche." 

" Your ladyship said you did not care which you 
had, and we thought this would be best for a small 
party." 

" But we might wish to open the barouche as the day is 
getting fine. Don't you think so, Miss Bolton ?" 

Sarah thought a covered carriage best on a winter's 
day. 

'^ Indeed, perhaps so; and you have been too long 
standing out here ; pray get in." 

Sarah stepped in and sat down. Lady Caroline followed, 
but before the door was shut a new thought occurred to 
her, and she cried out to the footman : — 

" Oh, I was near forgetting,— call Elpsley directly .** 

He bounded into the hall and rang a particular bell, 
on which the waiting-woman pattered downstairs, and 
appeared on the steps. Lady Caroline called out from the 
carriage : — 

" Don't attempt, while I am away, to put the bullfinch 
and the parrot in the same room ; the bullfinch is ruined 
by imitating the squalling harsh notes of that tiresome 
bird. He has forgotten his tune completely." 

•* My lady, I never put them together." 

" You never do ! they were three hours in the same 
room on Saturday, while I was out, seeing the tree cut 
down. Such an important operation as that, besides going 
and returning, could not have taken a shorter time. 
For three whole hours were those birds in the same room 
on Saturday." 

" My lady, you placed them together in a sunny win- 
dow, yourself, before you went out, and I would not take 
upon me to disturb your ladyship's arrangements." 

" I have not the slightest recollection of it. Well, go 
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up now, and see that they are not together." Elpsley 
disappeared. 

" Do shut the' door," said Caroline impatiently to the 
footman. He did so, jumped up behind, and at last the 
carriage drove off. 

" You must be confused with the noise these servapts 
are making," said Lady Caroline ; " they worry one to 
death I" 

Sarah was perfectly aware who was the worrier and who 
the worried, but she responded, of course, to the appeal. 

^* Indeed a large establishment brings a great deal of 
trouble with it." 

" It would be nothing," said Caroline, " if they were 
only commonly obedient and attentive to their business." 
She then threw herself back in the carriage and took out 
her salts. 

Sarah, as the equipage swept along the avenue, smiled 
to see how soon she was elevated from the humble pedes- 
trian of an hour before into the fine lady of a moment ; 
seated in a handsome carriage, with splendid livery ser- 
vants as anxious to please her for the time being as if she 
was their mistress. She basked for a moment compla- 
cently in this little fitful gleam of Fortune's smile — ^if we 
can call it even so much. But Sarah, wise as she was, 
was young and a woman, and her weak point was to love 
homage and respect, and to sit serene in secluded magni- 
ficence. 

" Laudo manentem^^' she was quite ready to say, but if 
the goddess shook her light wings, she was not so well 
prepared to resign what she had given, wrap herself up in 
her own virtue (of which she seemed to have a good 
supply, when the drafts pn it were not too heavy), and 
sink calmly into the arms of undowered poverty. She 
would have had no objection to acknowledge these feelings 
if occasion required ; she was more sincere than the 
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minister's minion who made such a boast of worshipping 
at a distance that ** righteous poverty," a friendly, inti- 
mate acquaintance with which he had not the least reason 
to apprehend. 

While Lady Caroline was resting herself after her 
sharp skirmishes, Sarah amused herself in thinking how 
diflFerently she would treat those domestics if she was their 
mistress ; indeed there was no end to the dreams of mild 
discipline on one «ide, and grateful obedience on the other, 
that floated before her fancy — if only that place and for- 
tune belonged to her. It is highly probable she would 
have wielded the sceptre with a judicious blending of 
strictness and kindness ; it never occurred to her, how- 
ever, tha^t there was room for improving her habits in the 
sphere in which her lot lay ; that she ought to be a little 
more afikble to her brothers, a little more indulgent to 
Quill's weaknesses ; a little more forbearing to Mrs. 
Miller; more resolute to subdue her pride, and more 
contented with her fallen fortunes. But if she was in 
Lady Caroline's place, — with what wisdom, temperance, 
and benevolence she would rule I what allowances she 
would make for human imperfections ! Truly, if each of 
the inhabitants of this planet could only change places with 
his next-door neighbour, our world would present such a 
system of moral order, and harmony, and fitness, as would 
excite the astonishment and envy of the denizens of all 
surrounding planets, if they had only vision suflSciently far- 
reaching to contemplate the sight ! 
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CHAPTER XIL 



THE INDIAN IN ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. 



** Dieaer Menisch isf Alles was er seyn will, und Alles was der 
Angenblick will dass er seyn soil. Was er wirklich ist hat keines 
Menschen Sohn erfahren."— -Schiller. • 



After they had proceeded a little way, Caroline cried 
out ; — " See I there is the spire of my parish church !" that 
edifice having just appeared in the distance. 

"Yes," said Sarah j " have you been there yet?" 

*^ No ; I have not been at church these six months, but 
I think I will try and go soon ; the service is shorter here 
than in London, I suppose ; not so fatiguing to a delicate 
person ; not much chanting probably." 

" There is no chanting in that church," answered Sarah. 

" None at all ! bless me, how dull I and what is there ?** 

" There is the trifle of prayers, and reading the Bible, 
and a sermon." 

" Well yes, — of course, I know," said Caroline, looking 
a little foolish ; "I mean, — is there no organ? it would 
be wretchedly flat and tame without an organ even." 

" It is never flat and tame, but rather sublime, to hear 
a number of human voices praising God in chorus." 

*' Yes, if they know how to sing ; but I believe that in 
many country churches there is nothing but an old clerk, 
bellowing by himself in a nasal tone." 

** Here," said Sarah, " many of the congregation join. 
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and there is an organ, and I can tell you the singing 
is not bad." 

" I am glad of that ; I assure you I don't want science 
or amusement, but that what is meant for a solemn offering 
to Heaven should not be ridiculous." After a pause she 
continued : " Papa says the church is very prettily situated 
on the side of a hill, a little above a glen, I think." 

" Yes," said Sarah, '* it is much admired ; have not you 
driven in that direction yet?" 

" Not yet ; could we take it on our way to your 
house ?" 

" Certainly, but it would be a round to sweep through 
the glen instead of driving along the brow of the hill ; you 
would not mind that ?" 

" By no means ; with a pleasant companion I would 
stay out all day.'* 

The carriage was stopped, the necessary orders given, 
and they descended the steep hill at the eastern end of the 
glen, crossed the bridge, and proceeded slowly along the 
lower road, with the river and the Hill of Cones on their 
left, and Ashcombe Hill on their right. Lady Caroline 
was warm in her admiration of " this little paradise " as 
she called it ; she wondered her papa had not taken her 
there before. The " dancing sparkling river," the Hill of 
Cones, *' that must look superb in summer, it was so green 
even now," "the dear little model church and church- 
yard," everything was hailed with some appropriate 
epithet of praise. 

" And where is the rectory ?" she asked. 

Sarah pointed it out ; it was some way behind the 
church towards the back of the hill, and near the bottom 
of it ; they could just see the chimneys peeping above a 
thick enclosure of trees. 

" Oh, I see where it is ;" cried Caroline , " sweet little 
nest of happiness I" Sarah sighed. 
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*' But why do you sigh ? all this pretty fe 
my spirits." 

" I was thinking of some lines Cowper wrote : — 

* How 1*11 these scenes that offer rest 
And hearts that cannot rest agree 1 * '* 

" But why cannot Mr. Purdon rest ? Surely he is not 
so wicked ; I thought every one said he was very good." 

'' He is, indeed, as nearly perfect as a man can be ; 
and I ought not to say he has no rest ; I mean there is 
no enjoyment for him in that ^ nest,' that you have already 
consecrated to happiness. Where there is no home there 
is no happiness, and where there are no hearts there is no 
home ; when he returns from his parochial duties in the 
evening he feels ^ the solitude of passing his own door 
without a welcome.' And this is not the solitude of a 
single gentleman whose heart, never having expanded, 
cannot feel the shock of shrinking back into the petty di- 
mensions of individual existence, when the ties that bound 
it to another and a more precious life were rent. His is 
the solitude of a bereaved parent." 

" True, I recollect," said Lady Caroline ; " papa told 
me he had lost his wife and children." 

" Only one child — he never had more ; — but it comes 
to the same, almost ; he has lost all he possessed." 

" How I feel for him ! " exclaimed Caroline ; " but 
look ! — we are come to the gate of the churchyard, and 
one side of it is open ; I should like very much to alight 
and go in and walk about, and take a look at the church, 
if it is not locked." 

Sarah leant forward and saw that the gate was open, as 
Caroline had said, and that the old sexton was occupied 
in scouring off a tombstone the weather-stains which had 
nearly obliterated the record of some imaginary virtues. 

" I know that old man very well," said she ; " if you 
wish I will ask him to open the church for you, and no 
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doubt he will be much flattered by being able to oblige 
you ; but perhaps the ground is too damp for you." 

"Not at all; my boots are pretty strong, and I should 
like of all things to go in/' 

She stopped the carriage, and they both alighted, and 
went up the sloping walk leading to the church door. 
The sexton was in immediate attendance. 

" Always glad to see you. Miss Bolton ; can I do any 
thing for you, or the young lady, your friend ?" 

'* Yes, Mr. Davis,'" answered Sarah ; " Lady Caroline 
Fitzarthur, whose carriage you see standing at the gate^ 
wishes to look at the church." 

The poor man brightened still more, made a profound 
bow to her ladyship, and hastened to unlock the church 
door. 

*' Thank you 1^' said Lady Caroline ; " now you may 
return to your business." He departed with another low 
bow. "You see it is neat and clean, and quiet; not, 
of course, like what you are accustomed to see in London," 
said Sarah. 

*' But it is very pretty for its size," said Caroline, ** and 
I take interest in it because it is my parish church : pray 
show me our pew." 

Sarah pointed to one in the centre of the north side, 
with a large shade of carved oak-wood over it, like the 
sounding-board of a pulpit, and furnished with crimson 
silk curtains running on 'brass rods, so that the aristocratic 
worshippers might be shut out from the gaze of the vulgar 
portion of Gk)d's children. 

"That is nice and comfortable, and I approve very 
much of the curtains ; it is so unpleasant to be stared at," 
said Caroline. "Show me your pew." Sarah did so. 
"And where does Dr. Campbell sit?" she inquired, 
glancing almost unconsciously at tlie pew opposite to 
her own. 
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"He does not come to this church." 

« Why ?" 

" I suppose his resideuce is not in the parish.** 

" Pooh ! that is no great matter ; we go to St. Bar- 
nabas's, and we live in St. James's parish." 

" When Dr. Campbell has the advantage of knowing 
that perhaps he may think himself privileged to do the 
same." 

" I thought he might like to hear Mr. Purdon/' said 
Caroline, looking a little annoyed ; ^^ besides, are not they 
great friends ?" 

" Mr. Davenport is a greater friend of Dr. Campbell's, 
if human likings and intimacies are to regulate people in 
their choice of a house of prayer," answered Sarah. 

Caroline let the subject drop, and casting her eyes 
towards the east window, she saw a painting hanging over 
the communion table which arrested her attention directly. 

" What a fine painting that is !" she exclaimed ; " let 
us go and examine it." 

As they moved on Sarah said : *' That is a piece that 
Mr. Purdon got done by a young artist, and hung it up 
here to the memory of his daughter. It is considered by 
good judges to give promise of great excellence." 

" And so it does," said Caroline, who was somewhat of 
a connoisseur, having visited several galleries when 
abroad ; " it is beautiAil I" and she gazed on it with 
great interest 

It represented Christ raising the daughter of Jairus 
from the dead. The figures consisted of Jesus, the child^ 
and her father and mother. The little girl was lying flat 
on her couch, with one arm stretched lifelessly by her side, 
the other half raised and just meeting the hand that was 
extended to quicken the blood once more with vital heat. 
The lids of her eyes were partly raised, and the first dawn 
of a recovered life was breaking from beneath them. The 
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• mother's face expressed astonishment mingled with the 
deep grief which had not yet given way to joy ; it was 
too soon. The father's countenance was solemn and 
trusting. Under the painting were inscribed the words : 

" And BO shall all thy children be." 

Lady Caroline was much touched. She was accustomed 
both by her travels in Roman Catholic countries, and by 
mixing with the High-Church party at home, to have her 
heart moved by appeals made through her senses, and 
she now required that excitement — she languished without 
such a stimulus. This picture had done more towards 
eliciting her sympathy for Mr. Purdon than any descrip- 
tion Sarah could give of his loneliness, aided by quotations 
from two celebrated poets. 

" The poor father !" she cried ; " I saw him for a short 
time when he called at our house ; I noticed he had a fine 
tall figure with a Grecian face, perfect in its outline, and 
benign in its expression. How beautiful he must look 
standing there 1" and she pointed to the north end of the 
table, *' handling the sacred vessels, and blessing the 
sacramental cup, with that picture ever on his left hand 
directing his thoughts to the ultimate destiny of his 
daughter, rising, rising ; — that is the view he will always 
.take of her, as he leads in the Confession, pronounces the 
Absolution, consecrates, administers the Elements. He 
is likely to perform all his holy oflSces more cheerfully 
and in a more exalted spirit, with the embodied hope 
before his eyes which that picture holds out. Do not 
you think so ?" 

" Perhaps so ; but his faith is almost equal to sight," 
answered Sarah. 

" But," pleaded Caroline, *' there are moments of de- 
spondency which the strongest heart feels; then visible 
representations, tliat reach the soul through the eyes, seem 

VOL. I. K 
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to give US strength once more. Perhaps the cause is 
unworthy, but I have heard many people say the effect 
is unquestionable. Longfellow is a favourite poet of mine ; 
do you remember what he says to a planet whose alias 
is a heathen god ? — 

" ' Oh, star of strength 1 I see thee stand 
And smile npon my pain ; 
Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again.' 

How much greater power ought visible objects, con- 
veying Christian suggestions and associations, to have 
over us !'* 

" On the other hand," answered Sarah, " those who 
soar beyond the region of the senses, and have such a firm 
confidence in the work that has been done, and the result 
that is to follow, that man's feeble foreshadowing of it 
seems idle and mean — these people, I say, have advantages 
in a perfect exemption from the pain produced by exter- 
nal objects, to which the others cannot aspire. If tangi- 
ble and visible forms have such power to soothe, it is very 
probable that in some other shape they have equal power 
to depress the heart which, from some internal weakness, 
is too apt to be swayed by impressions from without. 
Mr. Purdon can walk through his churchyard, and rest 
his eyes on his child's grave without any feeling of anguish : 
to him she is not there." 

" And is she buried here ?" inquired Caroline eagerly, 
not heeding the answer to her argument. 

" Yes ; shall I show you where she lies ?" 

" Pray do ! I will now take my leave of this interesting 
painting, but not for long ; I will endeavour to come here 
next Sunday." 

They left the church and stepped into the grass among 
the tombs. Caroline examined the outside of the church 
with attention ; the west end was covered with ivy. 
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" It is rather a new-looking building," she observed, 
" too soon to be robed in that sombre drapery." 

" Mr. Purdon planted that ivy himself," answered Sarah, 
'' and he encourages it as much as possible. I hear, too, 
that there is one solitary owl which has taken up its abode 
there " 

" Oh, do not speak of owls !" said Caroline, with a 
slight shudder. 

Sarah checked herself instantly, and recollecting the 
late disaster at the Abbey, congratulated herself that she 
had not adverted to it either by inquiry or condolence. 
They went on in silence until they reached Miss Purdon's 
grave. It was surrounded by an iron railing, and on the 
earth which covered her remains, stood a cube of white 
marble about two feet high, which supported a chaste and 
beautifully-moulded urn of the same material. On one 
side of the cube was engraved this inscription, which Lady 
Caroline read aloud : 

ANNE PURDON, 

ONLY CHILD OF 

THE REVEREND JOSEPH PURDON, 

RECTOR OF ASHCOMBE, 

Died on the 20th May, 18—, 
Aged seventeen Years and six Months. 

On the second side of the cube was engraved, " Blessed 
is he to whom the Lord imputeth no guile ;" and on the 
third the following lines, which were also read aloud by 
Lady Caroline : — 
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* Ethereal spirit ! home return, 
To some earth offers no repose ; 

For their own native clime they yearn — 
And thou wert one of those. 

Then when their Master calls his own. 
The band from all pollution free, 

Where virgins circle round the throne. 
There shaU thy portion be.* " 
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The back square was unlettered. The sun was now 
shining ; the air was clear and calm, and a perfect still- 
ness reigned. Caroline's voice was sweet and low, but 
perfectly clear, and sounded flute-like in the open air. 
When she had finished she said : — 

"These are beautiful lines, brief, but very compre- 
hensive ; happy are those to whom, as in this case, they 
can be applied with truth !" 

*' In those inscriptions," observed Sarah, " there seems 
to me too strong a presumption of the perfection of the 
person who lies beneath ; I should have liked a little 
more caution in the case of any poor child of Eve. What 
the good man wrote, he wrote in the fullness of a parent's 
heart, but it would have been better perhaps to have put 
on that square to your left instead of the verse that is 
there, 'Blessed is he whose unrighteousness is forgiven 
and whose sin is covered ;' it would be more humble, and 
might come nearer the truth. And as to the verses — 
they assert a great deal." 

" Not a bit too much, I am sure," cried Caroline, who 
always gave herself up heait and soul to the impression of 
the moment; "consider her great youth, and her having 
been trained by that sweet pious man; I am sure he 
would not have inscribed the verses here if he had not 
known she deserved them." She again repeated the two 
last lines — 

" Where virgins circle round the throne, 
There shall thy portion be." 

She had scarcely ended them when a heart-broken 
sigh, bordering on a groan, struck her ear. She turned 
sharply round to Sarah. 

"What in the world makes you sigh that way? you 
frighten me so !" 

"It was not I, be assured," said Sarah; "I am as 
much startled as you are." 
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" Bless me ! who can it be ?" and she cast a look of 
alarm and suspicion on the tomb before her, as if she 
thought the sob proceeded from its lowly tenant to 
deplore the want of veracity in the inscription. She then 
began to weep as she generally did when she received the 
slightest shock. Sarah took her kindly by the hand: 
**Do not stand here any longer; — the grass is very 
damp ; come and take a little turn on the gravel before 
we go back to the carriage." 

They quitted the grave and strolled along the walk 
leading to the western turnstile. When Lady Caroline 
recovered herself, she said : — 

" I dare say it was that old sexton who sighed so just 
now ; he surely feels for his master, and having been 
perhaps near us while I was reading (though hid by some 
monument), was affected when he heard the verses." 

" It could not have been he," said Sarah, ** for while 
you were reading I saw him standing near the church 
door, several yards off." 

" Then who was it ?" 

" That I cannot tell. See this turnstile that we have 
just reached ; everyone who chooses can come in here." 

" That is a shame !" cried Lady Caroline ; " it ought 
to be stopped up. What a pity it is that those who visit 
these quiet dwellings in affection and sympathy should 
be exposed to insult ! I am sure some naughty, mocking 
boy, hid behind a tombstone, gave that groan just to 
fnghten me." 

" If that groan was not sincere," said Sarah, " it was 
astonishingly well acted. Might not some one, concealed 
by the trees from us, have been mourning over the grave 
of a relative ?" 

While they were walking back to the church, CaroHne 
said : " What is the use of that turnstile ?" 

" You can get through it from the church to North- 
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wood by a much shorter way than the road ; it is a pretty 
little walk through lanes and fields, and passes under our 
garden wall :.we go that way to church." 

" Still," said Caroline, " it ought to be stopped up." 

" But there is another at the east end," said Sarah, 
" by which there is a direct way to the rectory and other 
places." 

" They must both be stopped up," continued Caroline ; 
^' cannot Mr. Purdon have a little door in the wall and a 
key to it ? I will speak to papa — ^he is the lord of the 
manor, and I am sure Mr. Purdon will not withhold his 
consent" 

Sarah waa beginning to explain to her the odium this 
would bring on them, when Caroline interrupted her 
hastily, saying : — 

" Hush ! look to your left ! Who in the world is 
that?" 

Sarah looked in the direction she indicated, and saw a 
man standing beside a tomb, with one hand on the head- 
stone, and the other raised supinely to the sky, in the 
attitude of one praying. He had the dark olive com- 
plexion of the Hindoo, and his jetty black hair fell in 
thick short curls from under a scarlet cloth cap that he 
wore on his head. His dress consisted of a white linen 
kind of blouse that came half-way down to his knees, and 
was confined round his waist by an Indian shawl, the 
same colour as his cap ; his trowsers were also of white 
linen and very wide. That he was an Asiatic was 
certain, but it was not easy to determine by his dress to 
what particular nation he belonged. Sarah looked at him 
attentively. 

*' I have seen that man before," said she. 
'* And do you know whence he is come ? " asked 
Caroline : but not waiting for an answer, she went on — 
'^ He resembles the Malays I have seen in the streets of 
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London, selling tracts, and professing to be Christians; 
but he is a much finer man than they are, and his cos- 
tume somewhat different. Does not be look most 
picturesque in his white and scarlet dress among the 
cypresses ? and so still ! like a statue erected over that 
grave." 

^' After I met him on the road one day/' said Sarah, 
" I was curious to iSnd out who he was, and what brought 
him here ; I could only learn that he was lodging at a 
farm-house on the other side of Northwood : the farm 
is about five miles from the town on the property of the 
Misses Neville. He is not often seen in this neighbour- 
hood, I fancy." 

"And how long is he in this country?" inquired 
Caroline. 

" Two or three months, I believe, but why he came, or 
what he is doing here, no one that I have questioned 
appears to know." 

Here the subject of their conversation, looking round 
and perceiving them, advanced to meet them. With all 
the ease and grace of an Eastern he approached, stopped 
opposite to them, and made his salaam. They bowed 
slightly in return. His features were very handsome, 
and his eyes brilliant and penetrating. He cast a keen 
look on both, and then addressed himself exclusively to 
Ladv Caroline. 

^' Does Mademoiselle wish to have a grave dug? there 
is yet room over there." And he waved his hand towards 
the middle of the churchyard, but whether he referred to 
any particular spot, or to the entire space, it was impos- 
sible to tell. 

Poor Caroline, whose nerves were already sufficiently 
unstrung, shuddered at this question, and making no 
answer, pressed closer to Sarah on whose arm she was 
leaning. Sarah, too, felt half-frightened, but looking down 
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to the gate, she saw Lord Northwood's two servants 
within call, and near the church-door the sexton was still 
loitering about. She accordingly felt pretty safe, and 
ventured to answer for her companion. 

*' You may not understand our customs sufficiently to 
know that if ladies lose a relative, they do not go to the 
churchyard themselves to give orders about the grave ; 
but you must certainly be aware that you are not the 
gravedigger." 

" True," he replied, in an altered and sad tone ; " it is 
not my calling to prepare graves for men, but I may 
have to prepare men for graves." 

*' Are you a soldier and going to the wars ?" asked 
Sarah, endeavouring to put the best construction she 
could on this very ambiguous speech. 

" No 1" he answered, scornfully ; " I am not one of 
those, who for a stipend slay their fellow-creatures by 
hundreds who have never injured them. But there are 
deeds that call for retribution, and on such retribution 
Vishnu himself would not frown. No more I my words 
shall not be arrows to pierce your noble soul, for I am 
not ignorant that wisdom guides your steps, and that the 
fortress of discretion keeps your heart safe. The snake 
that has poisoned others lifts his crest, and folds and 
unfolds his volumes, but he has never reached to the 
height of your battlements." 

'* I regret that you have kept your flattering speeches 
for me," said Sarah; ''I feel this young lady's arm 
trembling still, in consequence of the strange words you 
have addressed to her." 

** She has nothing to fear from me," he said ; ''she may 
require to guard herself, — but not against me. If I have 
frightened and offended her, I humbly ask pardon." 

So saying, with a suppleness and ease that astonished 
the ladies, be laid himself flat at Lady Caroline's feet in 
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Eastern prostration. This amused the object of his rever- 
ence, and made her quite forget her fears. She said, in a 
whisper to Sarah : — 

" We need not apprehend any danger from this singu- 
lar being ; he seems perfectly harmless, but a little 
crazed." 
' Sarah did not think him crazed ; she made no answer, 
but seemed taken up with her own thoughts. 

*' Do pray rise," said Lady Caroline to the Hindoo, — 
for such she took for granted he was. 

He started to his feet with a grace and agility which 
seemed to indicate that prostration was with him a simpler 
operation, than sitting down on a chair and getting up 
again was to a beef-eating, beer-drinking Englishman. He 
folded his arms on his breast, stood erect, opposite to the 
two young girls, and gazed on them. Then shooting his 
keen glance particularly on Caroline, he said : — 

" Devi ever seeks for victims among the high-bom and 
the fair." 

" What are you saying about Devi ?" said she ; *' I am 
afraid you are not a Christian." ^ 

*' Lady," cried he, " why do you ask me that question? 
There are sins committed here in England that all the 
waters of Gunga could not wash away !" 

" Christians do riot pretend to be impeccable," inter- 
rupted Sarah ; " to confer a divine nature on man while 
he is a pilgrim on this earth, does not enter into the 
scheme of the Almighty : but we know where to take our 
sins. The Ganges cannot wash them away," she added, 
in a tone that savoured of scorn. But she had encountered 
one who could fling back scorn for scorn. He repeated 
her words. 

" You know whither to take your sins ! Truly you are 
right," he continued, " to commit as many as you can pos- 
sibly desire, when you have the pleasure and the impunity 
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on your side, with the vengeance and the suffering in 
another quarter. Your system is based on injustice, pro- 
gresses through a fiction, and culminates in gross 
cruelty." 

Sarah, shocked at this language, begged of Lady Caro- 
line to come on to the carriage, and not stand listening 
" to such blasphemies." 

But Caroline had found an unexpected source of won- 
der and excitement, and was not so ready to run away 
from her new acquaintance. Her eyes lingered on his 
haughty features and noble form. 

" Do you really think the Ganges can wash away sin ?" 
she asked, wishing to make him speak a little more, and 
not very well understanding the words which had so 
offended Sarah. 

" No, young lady ; the Ganges is a holy river, but not 
an expiatory one. You Christians think water can wash 
away sin." 

" Yes," cried Sarah, entering the lists again unwil- 
lingly, but afraid Caroline would not answer him properly ; 
" it cgji wash away sin after it has been sanctified." 

" Ay, sanctified by words pronounced over it by a man I 
Our river flowed holy from the Divine Intelligence, and 
holy it will ever remain." 

'^ What can be the reason that the Indians torture 
themselves so frightfully ?" said Lady Caroline, persisting 
in her questions. 

" They think it will raise them to a more elevated posi- 
tion than that which they then occupy," he replied. 

" I can see no reason in that," she observed. 

'^ You are entering on dangerous ground, young lady. 
You believe, yourself, that you derive great benefit from 
torture ; that is, torture endured by another for you, while 
you remain at ease. Is that consistent with reason or jus- 
tice ? But besides thinking that the tortures of another 
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will frank you into your paradise, you imagine that torment- 
ing yourselves has a merit in it, and will conciliate your 
Deity. But now do you act? you have not courage to 
carry your self-inflicted penalties to any extent that saves 
you from being ludicrous. Tou, self-indulgent, lovers of 
ease, go in debt for a cheap salvation, which debt is to be 
discharged by another than yourself; but still, ashamed 
of doing nothing, you exhibit yourselves a spectacle to 
gods and men ; calling for admiration at your suffering 
patience because you eat a dinner of fish occasionally, or 
actually, of a chance time, omit a meal altogether." 

" That remark refers to persons of a different religion 
from ours," said Sarah, '^ and for which, accordingly, we 
are not responsible." 

'^ I was dealing with generalities," he answered. '^ It 
would be hard for me, indeed, to divine the particular 
religion of each individual I address. I stand on a soil 
where, if there .were a man to every square yard, there 
would be a religion to every man." 

Sarah answered, indignantly : '^ And such is your 
polytheism, that if the vast province of Hindostan 
were divided into square yards, and there were a man 
to every yard, there could be found a god for every 



man." 



" Hal" exclaimed he, smiling; " I see you can tip 
your arrows with poison, but, to be a consummate archer, 
something more is necessary ; you must send your 
poisoned arrow straight to the mark: — but you have 
missed it ; your sarcasm cannot touch me, because it is 
destitute of truth. Your missionaries may tell you of 
our countless deities, but be slow to believe all that your 
missionaries say. We believe in one great Source whence 
all things flow." 

^' I am unwilling and incompetent to talk to you on 
these subjects," said Sarah, ^^but if you come to this 
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churchyard often, you cannot fail to meet the pastor of 
the parish, a most kind and good man ; endeavour to 
have some conversation with him ; he cannot fail to lead 
you into the right way." 

The Indian smiled ; but botti Sarah and Caroline 
wondered how a face under the influence of any kind of 
smile could have so terrible an expression. 

" No, young lady ; your pastor, whom you so 
reverence, shall not count among his triumphs that he 
has drawn my soul from its absorption in the Perfect 
One. And yet he may boast of some resemblance to 
Brahma — " he said bitterly. "He is certainly calmly , 
contemplative. Siva has withered, parched, burned the 
flowers beneath his feet, and he looks on in happy indif- 
ference. He would make converts, would he? It is 
certainly wise to go into the forest in search of wandering 
wild animals, and let the wolf revel in the fold while you 
are absent. Siva appears powerful at present, but when 
the Avatar comes, and come it must, then it will be seen 
which — ^your Christian pastor, or the Hindoo with his 
thousand million of gods — has best done his duty I " 

His frame quivered a little, but his features presented 
a hard and inscrutable expression. To the young girls 
he spoke riddles ; they looked at him in astonishment 
Then he relaxed a little, and spoke in a softer tone : — 

" Poor old man ! poor old man !".... Then 
addressing Sarah again : " What you have said, lady, was 
well meant ; if you admire your pastor, and find comfort 
in his admonitions, it is natural you should think him 
capable of benefiting me. It is thus women reason. If 
wisdom does not flow to them from Brahma, they have 
love in abundance." 

'"Don't speak to me of Brahma," said Sarah, impa- 
tiently, not enjoying the last compliment that was paid 
to her. 
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" Pardon me, lady, I vdll speak to you of Brahma, the 
great creator of all things, author of the world, not by an 
act of volition, as the Moslem says ; not by toiling for six 
days, as the Hebrew says ; not by commanding to order, 
or by manually arranging jarring elements, and fixing 
them in their proper stations, as the Roman poet says ; — 
but from the simple circumstance of his being an existing 
Intelligence. All things flowed naturally from him, as 
the mist rises from the sea, — as the light that now lies in 
level rays on those tombstones streams ' from yonder pale 
sun. The mandate, " let there be !" extolled for its sub- 
limity by those of your faith, — to me, who enjoy fellowship 
with the Intelligence, seems human, vulgar, poor. Yes, 
lady ; we listen patiently to your missionaries, and you 
Bhall hear of Brahma ; — Brahma without parts, passions, 
personalities, economies, schemes, or systems ; who leaves 
to mortal women the indulgence of a headlong will ; who 
leaves to mortal men to revel in the enjoyment of wide- 
extended power, which for them may possess fascinations ; 
whose abode is in calm and contemplation ; from whom all 
this universe flows down, and towards whom the souls of 
his devoted priests soar upward, until, by a life of purity 
and discipline, they grow worthy of becoming participators 
in the Divine." 

Sarah gazed on him with doubt and perplexity ; Lady 
Caroline, strongly influenced by the charm of poetical 
language, looked at him with admiration. 

*' You belong to the caste of Brahmins, I am sure," 
said she. 

" Yes, young lady, I have that honour." 

Sarah moved forward to go away. Lady Caroline 
lingered to ask some further questions. The descent from 
the previous sublime subject was rather sudden. 

" Are not you cold, wearing that light eastern dress in 
this northern latitude ?'^ 
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'' Go and ask Hecla whether she is cold in Iceland/' 
answered he ; " fear not for me, young lady ; I have that 
within me which will save me from the effects of your 
blighting winds and chilling snows." 

Caroline, nothing discouraged by his mysterious an- 
swers, and by a manner which at times had a menacing 
air, continued her questions. She had found something 
new, and she was resolved to extract all the amusement 
she could from it. 

" How wonderfully well you speak English ! have you 
been long in this country ?" 

« It is not surprising that I should speak your language 
well,*young lady, though I might not have been a month 
in the country. Where is the spot to which Englishmen 
have not penetrated? What region in my dear native 
country do not they now call their own ? Truly I have 
been surrounded by them ever since I was born. I pity 
their dark ignorance in many things, but they are marvels 
in the department of science and art, and the crushed 
native will, if he is wise, learn from his masters ; and by 
becoming possessed of all that their acute intellect has 
invented, discovered, and applied, will learn from his 
rulers by what skill they have won, and continue to 
govern ; and thus the Hindoo, by using the arts of the 
oppressor against himself, will finally trample the invader 
under his feet, as I trample on this, — " and he stamped 
on a little bamboo cane that he had been holding in his 
hand. " Yes, yes ; your people know a great many 
valuable things, but they know nothing yet about God." 

Sarah began to grow uneasy, and to think it high time 
to put an end to the interview. 

" I am afraid you will get cold," said she to Caroline. 

" Oh, I am very comfortable," replied the other, " but 
the horses are standing, rather too long; my brother 
thinks a great deal of them ; we had better go, I suppose." 
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Indeed the coachman was quite of one mind with her 
ladyship regarding his precious horses, for which a large 
sum had been lately given ; as to himself, he knew he was 
nothing; he would have sat shivering in his place till 
midnight without complaining. It is probable, too, he 
had lately learned a lesson of patience by reading Hannah 
More's traqts ; by which remark we do not on any account 
intend to imply that the patience was learned practically 
by his having to sit for two mortal hours with the said 
tracts in his hand, and at a convenient distance from his 
eyes, in the presence of Gordon ; we only mean that the 
said tracts contained, doubtless, the history of many patient 
servants whose examples in enduring the caprices and 
tyranny of their masters were highly edifying. The foot- 
man continued walking up and down by the side of the 
carriage, wishing he could smoke a cigar, but afraid her 
ladyship might smell it. At length he said : — 

" I should be glad to know how long they will stay 
talking to that black fool." 

" Until Lord Fitzarthur comes out to look for them, I 
suppose," said the coachman ; ^' he would soon put a stop 
to their mummeries. Did you notice the antics of that 
ape in the white and scarlet just now, rolling himself in 
the gravel at my lady's feet ? I am surprised she is not 
terrified at him, he is so * frisky.' " 

"Pooh!" rejoined the footman, "I expect she has no 
objection to * frisky, skittish ' animals, provided they have 
two legs instead of four." 

" Certainly, I never knew till to-day that horses could 
be ' skittish,' " observed the coachman ; " I thought it was 
a state only women and mares got into." 

" You will soon be a learned man," said the footman, 
*' if you will only profit by what you see and hear — and 
read too — in this situation." 

The ladies were now. seen moving towards the gate, 
and the Hindoo following them. 
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" I VOW," cried the coachman, " I should not wonder if 
she had offered that mummer a seat in the carriage." 

" The other young lady would not have allowed her," 
said the footman. 

"Eh! has she that much sense?" cried the other; 
'^ then I wish she would come governess to our young 
lady." 

" I wish her better luck than that, whoever she is," 
said the footman. 

The two ladies had now left the churchyard, and 
were approaching the carriage, attended by the Hindoo. 
Caroline still delaved. She looked at the Hill of Cones 
opposite to her, smiling in the slanting sun. She turned 
to the Indian : — 

" Look at that wood on the other side of the water ; 
have you finer trees than those in your country ?" 

He smiled. " I hope we have. But they are pretty ; 
their foliage forms an agreeable shade — not from the 
heat — there is no heat here from which any need wish 
to fly; but sinners may lurk under those branches and 
hope to escape the All-seeing Eye, but it finds them out, 
and blessed is he to whom the sword, wreathed with 
nightshade, is entrusted for vengeance ! " 

While this was going on, the footman was standing, 
drawn up to his full height, with every feature braced 
into an expression of deep solemnity, and holding the door 
open for the ladies. Sarah entreated of Lady Caroline 
not to stand any longer in the cold. 

" Well, do you go in first," she answered. Sarah 
stepped in. Before Caroline had time to follow her, the 
Hindoo approached, and, with an elastic spring, flung 
the man from his post, and seized the handle of the 
carriage-door in his hand. The footman coloured, and 
was preparing to assert his right to attend his lady 
himself, but, catching her eye, and seeing her smile 
slightly at the exploit, he thought it better to act for the 
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present the part of a discomfited and defeated knight. 
Lady Caroline put her foot on the step, and was going 
to thank the Hindoo for his politeness, but he whispered 
some words in her ear that struck her dumb, and sufiused 
her face with a bright red. She rushed into the carriage, 
and the Hindoo, on his part, shot off like an arrow, and 
was seen by the servants moving along the bank of the 
river, in the opposite direction from that which the ladies 
were going to take. And thus ended Lady Caroline's 
first visit to Ashcombe church and churchyard. 

The brusque manner in which Lady Caroline had 
jumped into the carriage, so unlike her general quiet and 
graceful movements, made Sarah lift her head quickly 
and look at her. Great was her surprise at the change 
which she saw in that hitherto pale and languid face. 
Her colour was very high, and offended pride and shame 
seemed contending for the mastery over her features. 
Sarah did not think it possible she could have looked 
so pretty. 

" What is the matter?" she asked almost instinctively. 

" That man ! he is such a strange creature ! " stam- 
mered Caroline. 

" I hope he has not insulted you," said Sarah. 

" Oh ! no, not exactly, but — he seems as if he could 
read one's thoughts ;— dear ! what am I saying? — I 
mean, he takes such strange fancies into his head, and 
then he speaks as if they were facts." 

" It was very impertinent of him to whisper anything 
to you, under whatsoever pretence," observed Sarah, with 
some curiosity, we must confess, to find out what he 
had said. 

" But I told you I thought he was a little insane," 
answered Caroline, " and I am now sure that he is so ; 
therefore, I do not think what he said worth noticing — 
nor worth mentioning either," she added, while her colour, 
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which had been abating, rose again. Though she shrank 
from speaking out, her eyes seemed to ask Sarah for her 
advice and opinion, which the latter would have gladly 
given, if she was only qualified for it by having the case 
laid before her; as it was, she had no alternative but 
to leave Caroline to digest her secret unaided. After 
waiting for a few minutes, in hopes she would unburden 
herself, and finding she did not, Sarah said : ^' When 
you and I were in the church, I suspect that Indian was 
there too, concealed by some pew or desk. While we 
were looking at the painting I heard something rustling, 
but not knowing" there was such a curiosity in our 
neighbourhood, I did not turn round." 

" Bless me I" cried Caroline, " I am sure he was there, 
listening to every word we said ; but we said nothing but 
what everyone might hear with my full consent ; I just 

asked where Pr. where a few people sat, I mean. 

Fm not a bit afraid of him." 

" Of course you are not," said SaraL 

'* But,'' continued Caroline, " it was very impudent of 
that profane creature to come into a Christian place of 
worship, prying about and listening — thanks to those two 
openings ! w^ell, please goodness, I will have them stopped 
up ; and do not you think it was he that groaned, too, to 
terrify us ? " 

" Probably it was ; but I am not so sure of its being 
' to terrify us ;' it sounded from the heart." 

'^ And why should he have been groaning and moaning 
in a Christian cemetery ? he can have no sympathy with 
our dead ?" 

" He might have seen or heard something that re- 
minded him of his own home and his departed relatives," 
observed Sarah ; ^' have you not read Mrs. Hemans's 
•Palm Tree'?" 

" Yes, 1 believe I have," answered Caroline, listlessly. 
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and she lay back, and spoke no more for a few minutes. 
She then said, '^ Shall we soon be at Labmnum Lodge ?*' 

" Yes." 

^' Oh I Miss Bolton, I wish you were coming back with 
me ? how shall I return alone in the carriage ? and I 
am so agitated ; my father and brother are very affec- 
tiixiate, and anxious about me, but I am desolate without 
some female friend who could understand me, and to 
whom I might open my heart: how can I do so to 
any man, however closely related to me ? Oh, my poor 
mother T' and she began to weep bitterly. 

Sarah was much affected ; she took her hand and 
pressed it kindly. She thought of her own dear mother, 
and how she herself had never been the same since a 
similar irreparable loss ; and she saw this young, delicate, 
weak creature exposed to many temptations from which 
she was exempt ; with a headlong will, and an under- 
standing not strong and decidedly mastered by that will, 
and none to guide her. Then she thought of the 
attractive Campbell, with his weight of mystery, guilt, 
and woe ; and Caroline was to be placed in constant 
intercourse with him — confidential, too — he was to be her 
professional attendant ; — ^and what if she were to begin to 
feel too tender a regard for him ? — She had already said * 
one or two things which showed she had taken more than 
common notice of him ; had in fact admired him. Who - 
was to check, or even to warn her? Who to exercise 
authority if persuasion failed? Her father was uncon- 
sciously hurrying her into the jaws of the lion, and what 
could her brother do against such odds ? Absolutely 
nothing. But there was one conservative point : Dr. Camp- 
bell would not dare to lift his thoughts towards her, if 
he conducted himself with the same prudence which he had 
ever shown in all his delicate relations with the families 
whom he had been attending for some years : yes, this 
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was her safeguard — if she took a wild and girlish fancy to 
him, he would not dare to encourage or secure her 
affections, and would not she be indignant at coldness or 
neglect, and spurn him for ever? She was proud — at 
least in some things she seemed so. And this was the 
only brazen wall that Sarah, with all her ingenuity, could 
build up for the protection of her new friend ; the stoical 
resistance of a solicited man — ^solicited by rank, wealth, 
and a certain amount of attractions — and the hypothetical 
pride of a woman in love I And what did the Hindoo 
mean by the words which, even in Sarah's hearing, he 
had addressed to Lady Caroline? Had he read her 
woman's heart before she had quite read it herself? 
What could such a person as he know of one who was not 
only a perfect stranger to him, but different from him in 
every respect as much as one human being can differ 
from another? And what had he whispered to her at 
parting ? Sarah strongly suspected that Caroline would 
not be able to keep this in, if they were to be half an 
hour more alone together — but so it could not be — they 
were now going to part. 

" Why cannot you get a few articles from your ward- 
robe, and come back and spend a few days with me ?" 
said Caroline, wiping her eyes. 

Sarah said she could not leave her father at present, as 
it was an unfavourable time of the year, and he required 
gi*eat attention. 

" Promise you will come when the spring advances a 
little." Sarah promised. " That is A good creature ! I 
feel as if we were very old friends ; we lived a good deal 
in the few hours since we met ; we have conversed on 
some interesting subjects ; we have stood together over 
the grave of a happy young girl like ourselves, with every 
prospect of long life and enjoyment before her, and we 
cannot say how soon we may follow her ; and above all. 
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we have shared together in such a singular adventure — 
our encounter with that mysterious Indian." Here the 
carriage stopped at the gate ; Sarah would not allow it to 
go into the court before the door, but sprang out and 
received a warm shake-hands from Caroline, who pro-, 
mised to come and see her very soon accompanied by her 
brother. The carriage drove off, and Sarah entered at 
her own hall door, after a much longer absence, and a far 
greater variety of adventures, than she could have antici- 
pated when she set out in the morning. 

Lucy, who from a window above-stairs had seen the 
carriage stopping at the gate, ran down to meet her 
sister : — *' Oh, Sarah, we thought you never would come 
home ; dinner is waiting this hour ; I took mine with 
papa ; the boys sat here a long time expecting you, 
and now they are gone out to look for you ; they were 
very much frightened at your staying so late and not a 
creature with you." 

Sarah felt sorry that she had given her brothers this 
trouble, and acknowledged to herself that they were justly 
alarmed. She turned into the parlour ; there were no 
candles lighted, but the fire was. blazing cheerfully, and 
flashing upon the snowy white tablecloth, and the neat 
dinner-service. She sat down to warm herself and told 
Lucy how Lady Caroline had been apprehensive of rain, 
and had brought her home in her carriage. 

" I am so glad," cried Lucy ; "* your best bonnet 
would have been ruined if it had got a shower." 

*' What do you mean by talking of ' best bonnets ?' 
every one will laugh at you if you go on with such 
silliness and vulgarity. I do not care whether my bonnet 
gets wet or not. Come, how did things get on while I 
was away ? was papa out ?" 

" Yes : we took him after Dr. Campbell went away.'^ 

'* How ! was Dr. Campbell here to day ? at what time 
did he come ?" cried Sarah, with a great start. 
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Lucy looked surprised : — " Let me think — yes ; he 
came between one and two." 

That was subsequent to his interview with Mrs. Ford. 
Sarah probably thought he would have taken a week to 
recover his equanimity ; — " And what did he say, and 
how did he seem ?" 

" Pooh ! he said what he and, I suppose, every doctor 
is always saying : — * Take this, and don't take that ; show 
me the tongue ; keep as much as possible in the open air ; 
had the pills the desired effect ? you will soon be well ; ' 
and for all that people don't get well." 

Sarah smiled. " But how did he seem ?" she inquired. 

" Very well ; he never looked better ; did you hear he 
was ill ?" 

" Oh no,^' said Sarah, recollecting that her manner 
must surprise her sister; " I only mean, was he in good 
spirits at being engaged to attend at the Abbey ?" 

" I believe he was ; I know he was very pleasant 
altogether ; there was no one here for him to talk sense 
to, for George was out, so he was obliged to amuse papa 
and me." 

Sarah thought she had better not be too uneasy about 
him, and went to prepare for dinner. On her return to 
the parlour she found her brothers were come home. 

" Lady Caroline's carriage overtook us," said George, 
and knowing my face she stopped and told me most 
politely that she had left my sister safe at home for me." 

" What a nice creature she seems to be !" said Edmund. 

Sarah agreed with him, and then thanked both her 
brothers very civilly for their solicitude about her. This 
made them quite forget her sternness in the morning, and 
they all dined together in great harmony, she telling them 
as much of her adventures as she chose to impart, which 
did not of course include her visit to Mrs. Ford, nor even 
the encounter with the Indian in the churchyard. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

YOUTH'S FIBST DISAPPOINTMENT. 

O place and greatness ! millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thee I volumes of report 
Bun with these false and most contrarious ^ests 
Upon thy doings ! thousand 'scapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams. 
And rack thee in their fancies." 

Shakkspeare. 
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The remainder of the winter passed away without any 
remarkable occurrence taking place. Lady Caroline 
duly returned Sarah's visit accompanied by her brother. 
Sarah and Lucy were both at home, and the latter was 
delighted with Caroline's kind pleasing manner to Mr. 
Bolton, and was strongly influenced by that charm which 
a person schooled in the world, but not yet spoiled by it, 
must possess in the eyes of one still rustic and unformed, 
and reared in obscurity. 

Lady Caroline had great pleasure in introducing her 
brother to Miss Bolton. He was a tali, slight young 
man with a handsome dark face and black hair ; his eye- 
brows were straight and low, and his glance searching. 
He looked like one slow in forming an opinion, but 
unlikely to err in the conclusion at which he arrived. 
His manners were quiet and reserved. None of the 
party enjoyed themselves much, for Mr. Bolton was 
particularly uneasy, and Sarah's attention was quite taken 
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up in endeavouring in vain to please bim, which distressed 
her extremely on this, Lord Fitzarthur's first visit. When 
they were returning home, he said to his sister : — 

" My love, if you wish me to become acquainted with 
Miss Bolton, who is, you assure me, so clever and 
agreeable, you must certainly invite her to the Abbey, 
for I see no likelihood of any progress being made at 
Laburnum Lodge. How I pity that; poor girl !" he 
added with a sigh. 

Whether this exclamation would have gratified or 
vexed Sarah, had she heard it, it is not difficult to tell. 
To have attracted notice on any terms from such a 
young man as Lord Fitzarthur would have delighted 
any ordinary girl, but Sarah was as haughty as Juno and 
would have chafed at being called " poor girl," or pitied 
by the Duke of Wellington even. Not but that she knew 
very well what pity is said to produce ; but the love that 
owed its birth to such a parent she would have spumed 
as base-bom and unworthy of her acceptance. She 
would have been content to have spent her life in 
receiving homage and adoration ; had love grown out of 
them^ she might have vouchsafed it a smile for the sake of 
its noble progenitors. 

Lady Caroline was as desirous as her brother to have 
Miss Bolton on a visit at the Abbey, but not being able 
to prevail on her at present, she contented herself with 
calling frequently at Labumum Lodge and taking Mr. 
Bolton and Sarah to drive in her carriage. These 
opportunities for intercourse and conversation increased 
very much the friendship that had spontaneously and 
immediately sprung up between them on the memorable 
day when they had stood together beside Miss Purdon's 
grave, conversed with the extraordinary and mysterious 
Indian, and with hands clasped together had mutually 
shed tears over their motherless lot It must be confessed 
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that Sarah's intellect was a little too domineering. In a 
manner similar to that in which^ even on the first day of 
their acquaintance, she had reproved Caroline for setting 
too high a value on the artistical portion of the Church- 
service, she continued rather sharply to censure errors and 
defects of judgment in her friend which, many would say, 
she might have let pass, considering the difierence in rank 
between them. This is a consideration on which the world 
undoubtedly lays great stress, but where true friendship 
exists difference of rank must be forgotten, because any 
sense of awe, or a deferential respect for artificial dis- 
tinctions, puts an end to the easy and spontaneous spring 
with which heart meets heart and commingles with it. A 
superiority of intellect is quite a different matter. To 
that advantage in our friend we pay an unforced, uncalled 
for, almost unconscious homage, to which we are not 
goaded by arbitrary law, nor chained by senseless fashion. 
In the case of amiable persons, the unequal balance of the 
mental facilities sometimes forms the chief connecting 
link. The less powerful soul looks to the greater for 
advice, support, and information ; and when they are 
accorded with the generous spirit and unpretending meek- 
ness which are ever the accompaniment of noble minds, 
the tie that binds them becomes thereby cemented. It is 
generally allowed that kings and princes can have no 
friends : but who ever proclaimed that a Newton should 
walk to the grave without love, and without sympathy, 
or assigned a Coleridge or a Carlyle to the vacuity of a 
cell? 

We do not attempt to say that Sarah was a model in 
any way ; she wanted the enlarged experience that pro- 
duces true diffidence ; she wanted the forbearance towards 
others that is the result of perfect superiority ; she did 
not let anything pass. But Caroline did not mind that ; 
she had no hauteur^ although she had a sufficiency of 
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pride — a woman's pride, — that which is peculiar to the 
sex and not to any position in life. Caroline had been 
long seeking for one on whom she could lean for comfort, 
and to whom she might look for advice in many matters 
in which women alone are competent to direct women, and 
Sarah was just the person she was in search of, — a few 
years her senior, but not too old to repel confidence ; with 
a strong mind and a cool judgment, and a kind heart, too, 
at the bottom of all her faults. Caroline had the sense 
to see and feel this herself; no wonder then she clung to 
Sarah as the tendril does to the rod that is placed within 
its grasp ; there are many props softer and more genial 
than the rod, but perhaps after all the rod does its busi- 
ness the best. A female friend was new life to her, — 
worried by her parent who could not understand her nor 
sympathise with her, and urged by her brother to studies 
for which she had neither taste nor ability. 

So she had found a friend for her mental requirements, 
and a physician who seemed perfectly to understand and 
fully able to remove her bodily ailments, and she was to 
be happy of course. Each item in the scale of enjoyment 
was to remain exactly in its proper place ; the friend was 
to be ever the unchanged, the faithful — (well, consider- 
ing Sarah's sterling worth this was not an extravagant 
expectation) ; — but the physician too must stand like a 
rigid sentinel at his post; those melting dark eyes were 
to do nothing but gaze intently and professionally on the 
face of the patient, detect the malady and prescribe the 
cure, without awakening any emotion but pleasure at 
being set free from bodily discomfort ; that sculptured 
hand that she admired so much must press upon her 
waxen wrist without quickening its pulsations or increasing 
its warmth, and she was to walk forth in renewed 
strength and lustre, and his reward was to be — his fee, 
of course. 
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As to George and Edmund Bolton, they did not derive 
so much immediate gratification from the arrival of the 
Northwood family in the neighbourhood as their sanguine 
dispositions had promised them. As Lady Caroline 
expressed a wish to see Edmund, George and he walked 
to the Abbey, not long after Sarah's first visit there ; they 
were prevailed upon to stay to dine, and a messenger was 
dispatched to Laburnum Lodge, to acquaint Sarah with 
the cause of their delay, and to bring back the indispensa- 
ble " thin shoes." They found the day duller than they 
expected ; the only company besides themselves was 
Dr. Campbell, who whenever he called was pressed to stay 
to dinner, and Lady Caroline did not seem to wish to 
talk to any one but him, although she was perfectly 
polite to her other guests. Lord Fitzarthur spoke little 
during dinner ; the earl himself was very lively, and bore 
the chief weight of the conversation, but between him and 
the Boltons there could be little more than questions and 
remarks on one side, and respectful answers on the other ; 
but while his rank and age kept George in awe, he pro- 
nounced him in his hea^t "a deuced old gander." He 
was moreover disappointed in his lordship. On his first 
visit to him, mentioned in a former chapter, he had been 
quite fascinated by that nobleman ; it was his first intro- 
duction to the manners of high life, and he gave far more 
than their due significance to every inquiry put in so 
pleasing and interested a manner, to the fixed attention 
that heard the answer out to the end without interruption, 
and to every remark uttered in such a graceful and flat- 
tering style, that in fact George would not have been 
surprised if the sequel had been an offer to pay half his 
college expenses, or to get him a commission in the Guards, 
whichever might suit his taste the best. 

Poor George little knew what a tiresome and worried 
life had gradually moulded those bland and amiable 
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manners; how petition after petition, and claim upon 
claim from expectants in the lower ranks of society, come 
pouring in on the unhappy great man who has five loaves 
and two fishes to distribute among five thousand aspirants ; 
how the effort to couch a refusal in the softest terms, and 
to deprive disappointment of its sting without giving too 
buoyant a wing to hope, produces a tone that seems like 
deceit ; how the task of drilling fair speeches into doing 
the duty of solid benefits by sending away the suppliant 
delighted though empty-handed, and how the wish to 
make a deep interest expressed appear far more flattering 
than a vulgar transaction of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
— all generate a bearing and mode of speech which the 
matter-of-fact man (whose experience of patronage may 
, have gone no farther than to be obliged to refuse a day's 
work to a labourer) might very probably pronounce full of 
insincerity and flummery, but which frequently owe their 
origin to delicacy and regard for the feelings of others. 

We may appear to the reader too prolix, but we must 
vindicate Lord Northwood from the least intention of 
wilfully deceiving Mr. Bolton's •eon, and show that the 
error lay completely in George himself, and that in fact 
^* the deuced old gander " had gifts and accomplishments 
that he knew nothing about. He thought himself a very 
clever fellow, and no doubt, compared with other young 
persons of his age and opportunities, he might have been 
so ; he could see very clearly the deficiencies of those about 
him, and in what points they fell short of the standard 
erected by moralists and preachers ; all this was the result 
of very simple, straightforward observation and comparison : 
but to dive into the positive fact of what a man's feelings 
and intentions were really worth when stripped of the deli- 
cate machinery of language, the mirage of professions, and 
the varnish of politeness, was a science that he had yet 
to learn. We contract fearfully false notions of ourselves 
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by living constantly at home and erecting ourselves into 
little Catos, with little senates under our absolute control- 
George was a very great and a very wise person roasting 
and satirizing Quill, snubbing and misleading Lucy, enjoin- 
ing tact and caution to Edmund, and looking daggers at 
Sarah ; but if brought out on the arena of life, and pitted 
against even so ordinary a person as a newspaper 
reporter or a ban-ister on circuit, he would have appeared 
to them as crude and as simple as the miserable Quill 
now appeared to him. 

Lord Northwood then, after having inquired about 
George's plans and prospects, and having got every satis- 
faction on the subject, let him and his affairs go to rest 
He was much attached to his old friend and schoolfellow, 
but he did not think that he or his children as yet re- 
quired any particular assistance from him, but merely 
those kind attentions and acts of hospitality that a near 
neighbourhood enabled him to offer. On the occasion of 
the dinner above mentioned, George was confident that 
his present studies, his future college, his tutor in pros- 
pect, and his embryo profession would be the principal 
topic at the dining-table ; that Lord Rtzarthur would 
give him the benefit of his past experience in the way of 
advice, suggestion, caution ; would favour him with a set 
of rules whereby a freshman might avoid exposing his 
rawness ; and would teach him to solve the problem how 
the best possible appearance might be made on the smallest 
possible amount of money. It was rather too much to 
expect that this last would have entered into the conside- 
ration of an earl's son, but there was nothing George did 
not anticipate from the warm interest ^already expressed 
by his father's kind and powerftil friend. However, 
the real fact turned out to be, that, during the repast 
Lord Fitzarthur said almost nothing. Lord Northwood 
discussed with animation and rapidity several subjects con- 
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netted with the new style of life on which he had entered, 
appealing for information now and then to George and 
Campbell, both of whom knew very little about the 
matters in queslion, and cared still less. First of all, the 
game-laws were to be enforced with more stringency; 
he vowed it was astonishing how careless all the gentle- 
men in this country seemed ; that in a place abounding 
with pheasants and partridges, and where there was such 
capital sport, these birds appeared to be as much public 
property as crows and sparrows ; that Lord Fitzarthur, on 
arriving, was amazed at the state of things. " Were not 
you, my dear ? — eh, Freddy ?" The son with a stiff bow 
and a cold " Yes, sir," assented to the fervour of his 
amazement. 

Next came a discussion about a road that the earl was 
determined to make between a part of his estate and a 
quarry distant about three miles, and Campbell and 
George, as acquainted with the localities, were expected 
to know every impediment that might exist in the line 
that he had traced in his imagination. Then came a 
volley on the price of cattle, his steward having been at a 
fair the day before, and brought his lordship some valuable 
information which he thought it only fair to give Campbell 
and George the benefit of. Finally, after a few more 
glasses of wine, important revelations were made ; schemes 
still ii^ gestation for the employment and enriching of the 
people about were confidentially imparted to the favoured 
three ; a mill was to be put up in a certain place where 
there was a fine stream and no use made of it, and this 
at the earl's expense. A limekiln was to be built, the 
stones to be brought along the new road in his own carts ; 
but it must be at a certain distance from the queen's 
highway, or ho would be liable to a fine, — he knew that 
perfectly well — but the exact distance — "Campbell, 
what is the legitimate distance?" Campbell did not 
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know. The whole was wound up by a few hints and nods 
which gave a shadowy but grand view of a large* field 
covered with brickmakers and bricks ; lime from the new 
kiln, lying about in rich white heaps; stones from the 
quarry hewn into blocks of suitable size and shape ; timber 
from the earl's forest, sawed and split into beams, planks, 
and laths; and an elegant but substantial building in 
process of erection, to be nominated *'The Northwood 
School House," for teaching the young girls of the parish 
all sorts of plain and fancy work, supplied with competent 
mistresses, and under the immediate patronage of Lady 
Caroline Fitzarthur. 

Edmund bore all this much better than his brother did ; 
he was making a study of the earl while George was 
dubbing him **a deuced old gander;" he wanted no 
patronage or assistance from any great man ; he looked to 
nothing but Campbell's skilful teaching and attention, and 
his own hard labour, for passing his examination and 
entering on his practice: wherever he turned he found 
something to improve his knowledge in a profession that 
may be said to embrace all external nature. Though he 
could not dissect the living man that was gabbling at the 
table with him, he could study his physiognomy, measure 
the grasp of his mind, calculate the delicacy of his nervous 
system, note the discrepancy of his symptoms with some 
theories and laws that Edmund was acquainted with, and 
their beautiful harmony with others. In this manner he 
made his observations, and settled that the leaf of his life 
that he had turned over to-day presented a page both new 
and improving. 

George had to content himself with hoping that a 
pleasant evening would make up for this dinner, which was 
not at all to his taste ; that Lady Caroline would sing and 
play after tea, and that he should have some chat with her 
between the songs : why should she be so friendly with 
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Sarah, and take so little notice of him? But Lady 
Caroline was pettish, and would not play, because Camp- 
bell would not sing^ and the reason he would not sing was 
because the earl had given him a hint not to do so, as on 
a former occasion her ladyship had been so much affected 
by his voice that she fell into hysterics. 

Music, then, being out of the question, a little conver- 
sation was all that remained. The earl stood beside Ed- 
mund on the hearth-rug, and harangued him energetically, 
but the latter looked puzzled, and did not seem to imder- 
stand the drift of the discourse. George sat down by 
Lady Caroline, and engaged her attention for a short 
time, undertaking to give her a sketch of the gentry who 
were to be her future neighbours, and in so doing, we fear 
he displayed more humour than good-nature. But her 
ladyship had either no taste for satire and wit, or her mind 
was wandering towards some other object ; for she obliged 
him to repeat some of his most delicate sallies twice, to 
the utter destruction of their effect, or else she looked 
absent, and asked very irrelevant questions, to his no small 
disappointment. Under these circumstances even George's 
spirits flagged, and he gradually became silent, and turned 
his attention towards Lord Fitzarthur and Dr. Campbell, 
who seemed to be carrying on an animated discussion, the 
first words of which that George could catch were from 
Fitzarthur, who appeared to be. saying something slighting 
with regard to the human race and its tendencies. On 
which Campbell, a little irritated, raised his tone, and in 
spite of the clatter the earl was making to Edmund, the 
silver ring of his voice sent every word clear to the ear, 
not only of George, but of another who now also became 
an attentive listener. 

Meantime the earl continued to keep Edmund closely 
pinioned. At length his lordship hurried off to one of the 
cabinets, and came back laden with books. He deposited 
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on the table before Edmund ' Paley's Evidences/ * Chal- 
mers' Evidences,' ' Leslie's Short Method with the Deists,' 
and three or four of the ' Bridgewater Treatises.' 

'*Now, my dear young friend, you will require all 
these." 

Edmund at last ventured to say that perhaps his lordship 
was under a mistake, that it was his brother who was in- 
tended for orders, and that he himself was studying for 
the medical profession. 

" Of course, my dear boy, — of course I know. Do you 
think I take so little interest in you both as not to be 
aware of what you are severally designed for ? You are 
preparing for a noble profession, whether we consider its 
object, or the grand and varied mass of scientific learning 
that it takes in. But still it is a dangerous study — very 
dangerous. It encourages the bias, gives an impulse in 
the direction that young minds are already too prone to 
take. I allow they are very fascinating— -those bold, new, 
unorthodox speculations, in which many great thinkers, I 
am sorry to say, now too frequently indulge. And this 
poring o^er matter — this neglect of spirit, and recognition 
of simple life merely — this intense study of nature and her 
laws without looking to a designing cause, as irrelevant to 
the subject — all lead the young student to talk conceit- 
edly about the * eternal workings of forces,' ' that mighty 
agent, attraction,' *the wonderful chemical and mecha- 
nical processes in the human structure,' — with a total 
oblivion of those beautiful expressions — ' In thy book were 
all my members written ;' ' Thou hast fashioned me be- 
hind and before, and laid thine hand upon me.' So, as 
I was saying, the daring student goes on, concluding, per- 
haps, with 'the mighty arts and inventions by which 
nature is compelled to reveal her most secret machinery ;' 
until he pushes an intelligent Designer entirely off the 
stage. Now, for my part, I think to talk of ' compelling 

L 3 
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nature ' is quite impious, for I identify nature with God. 
* I have set my bow in the clouds,' — ' Sun, stand thou 
still I* — ' I will bring rain upon the earth to-day ;' — ^if men 
would but keep these passages, and such as these, in their 
minds, how useful they would be to the heart, in the 
study of philosophy, optics, meteorology I — not to fetter 
inquiry, but to check presumption. I myself have been 
quite disgusted when attending an occasional lecture on 
anatomy as an amateur, to hear the lecturer speak quite 
coolly to his pupils of * the churchman's dream of immor- 
tality.' But, my young friend, I trust you will haw more 
wisdom and largeness of mind, than to be led into these 
, aberrations by the false vanity of the scientific coxcombs. 
Keep such works as these side by side with your volumes 
on chemistry, anatomy, and physiology, and let all float in 
an even and amicable course down the current of your 
thoughts. There is no inconsistency between the two 
studies ; believe me, there is not. It is a libel on all that 
is good and holy, to say that your medical profession 
should be at war with your religious faith. If ever you 
waver in your human weakness, there are a couple of 
props that will sustain you, if you will only lean on them.'* 

So saying, he gave Chalmers a hit with a pencil-case 
that he held in one hand, and with the unarmed knuckle 
of the other he inflicted on Paley a smart blow, giving a 
triumphant glance at Edmund, as much as to say, ^^ I am 
the man for the times !" He then desired Edmund to 
choose which book he would commence first, as he meant 
to lend him each work in succession. Edmund thanked 
him, but assured him they had most of these authors at 
Laburnum Lodge. 

" Well, then, promise me you will read them ; you 
must not object to a hint from me sometimes ; your poor 
father — not quite competent.'^ 

Edmund thanked his lordship warmly for the interest be 
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was so kind as to take in him, and said be scarcely needed 
* Evidences,' as his opinions were quite settled, at which 
Lord Northwood seemed much rejoiced, ajad the other 
could not help acknowledging to himself that whatever his 
lordship's defects of intellect might be, he was a right- 
minded, religious man, with a truly kind heart 

The discussion between Fitzarthur and Campbell having 
ended, not without some asperity on both sides, the party 
broke up. When the Boltons were walking home, George 
declared he had spent a very stupid day, and that only for 
the credit of the thing (as it sounded well to have to say 
they had dined at Northwood Abbey), he would have 
liked much better to have been at home, teasing Lucy, 
and making Quill look foolish. Edmund, who was really 
much flattered by the long conversation he had been 
favoured with on the part of the earl, and by his noble 
host's great anxiety th*at his principles should continue 
sound, said he had enjoyed himself very much, although 
he might laugh more in Campbell's little parlour, with a 
visit from Mr. Davenport ; but to be kept laughing was 
not one's whole object in going out ; to sit silent and hear 
new opinions, new forms and topics of discussion, or even 
to be introduced to new specimens of oddness, weakness, 
or imbecility, as well as of wisdom, learning, and talent, 
were all of use to the immature mind, which was in search 
of knowledge from every source, and which should build 
strength on the weakness of others, and extract a wise 
lesson from a neighbour's folly. 

George tramped on in silence: he, too, had not the 
slightest objection to reap instruction or amusement from 
the follies of others; but he so far differed from his 
brother, that it was not at all to his taste to sit watching 
the blockheads and holding his tongue. He himself 
must bait the bull ; irritate, goad, and harass the buflbon ; 
put hot coals under the bear, to make him stand on his 
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hind legs; and with his own hands fasten spurs on 
the legs of the game cock. He could then, when the 
sport was over, retire with full satisfaction, assured that 
it was due to his energy, his perseyerance, and his in- 
genuity, that the entertaining exposure had been made. 

When they reached home, they found Lucy sitting up 
for them : this annoyed George. " What useless nonsense 
this is, Lucy ! you should have been in bed two hours ago." 

" I thought you might have wished for a little negus 
after your cold walk," said Lucy ; who, moreover, had 
anticipated a set of brilliant anecdotes from her brothers, 
a second edition of the " camera," and sundry particulars 
relative to the splendour of the entertainment. 

He answered roughly — " Do you think we got nothing 
to eat or drink at that house, and that Northwood Abbey 
is Starveland ?" 

" Well, I suppose, you did get everything good, and 
that you had a delightful day." 

" There are not many * delightful days ' to be had in 
this world." 

Lucy found that she had not hit on the mollia tempora 
fandiy and that, in fact, George was cross, which she 
could not reconcile with the manner in which he had 
spent the day, but since it was so, she began to move 
towards the door, and slowly left the room. 

After having shut the door, George said to Edmund — 
" What were thoBe two intellectual crutches that Lord 
Northwood offered you for propping up your limping 
faith?" 

" He did not use such a word as ' crutches,' " said 
Edmund drily. 

" But I heard him say something of the kind," per- 
sisted George, " and he gave the two crutches a rap 
a-piece, which tested, if not their moral, at least their 
physical power of resisting an attack." 
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" He meant kindly, and I thank him as he meant," 
replied Edmund. 

" I did not know the names of the books were any 
secret," said George, " or I would not have asked what 
they were." 

" There is no secret about them, if you will ask pro- 
perly. They were * Paley's Evidences ' and ' Chalmers' 
Evidences.' " 

** Well, what an inconsistent man Lord Northwood 
is 1" cried George. " He sets up for being ' High- 
Church,' and then he steps forward to lecture armed with 
evidences which the High Church throws overboard, 
warning us of their shortcomings and insuffigient proofs, 
and telling us to rest solely on the pillar of authority." 

" Perhaps," observed Edmund, " his old convictions 
sometimes get the better of his new-fangled notions. He 
probably joined the High-Church party, because there 
was novelty in it, and it was interesting and fashionable ; 
or because some one he liked and respected had joined it ; 
or in consequence of an unlucky fancy which comes into 
the head of weak people, that if they follow in the train 
of great thinkers, they participate in their intellectual 
powers, and, by basking in their light, obtain a portion of 
the homage due to their chiefs only." 

'^ Those people are a great disadvantage to the 
Church," said George ; " professing one thing, and acting 
another ; restless spirits, who must be perpetually ' up and 
doing ;' fidgeting here and there ; with neither common 
sense nor genius ; too sane to be put into the hands of a 
keeper, and too mischievous and ill-judging to be left 
loose in the world." 

*^ .That language is far too strong to be applied jto 
Lord Northwood," said Edmund ; " I feel obliged to 
him and benefited too. He appealed to my heart and 
feelings, and such appeals as those take us captive, before 
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reason can usurp the dominion over us, or authority 
throw its weight upon our judgment; and from that 
silken bondage people are ever after unlikely to be rent 
If the earl had said nothing, but sent me off to a High- 
Church clergyman, the latter would have told me to reject 
all evidence as insufficient, and to rest on the dicta of the 
Church. Then I would have told him, that his Church 
was a phantom, that had no visible representation on 
earth ; that all its members are differing from one another, 
preaching against one another, excommunicating one 
another; that this reverend gentleman proclaims from 
the pulpit that a certain doctrine is impious and sacri- 
legious, which that reverend gentleman tells me I must 
hold if I expect salvation. I would have told him that 
the Thirty-nine Articles are at variance with one another, 
and that the Liturgy is vibrating between Popery and 
Protestantism, giving a kind of half-power to our priests, 
which enrages three-fourths of their flock without conci- 
liating the Roman Catholics/' 

" Edmund," cried George, " you are rattling away in 
too inconsiderate a manner ; I am glad there is no one 
listening to you but me ; you should not speak in that 
way of your Church ; — you are too young." 

" Too young I" repeated Edmund, indignantly ; " it 
is the unsatisfied wants of the young that will raise a cry 
which may make the hierarchy tremble. When the heads 
of discordant factions are hoisting each their separate 
standard, and shouting to the rising generation to follow ; 

when M calls from that quarter, and J , armed 

with all the weapons of German diligence and ingenuity, 

invites from this ; and when F N comes pouring 

down on you with his irresistible logic and unrivalled 
style, and when the Church looks on paralysed and help- 
less, — I tell you it is time for dignitaries and tutors, and 
subdeans and curates, to look about them, and to consider 
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that the discontented and distracted ' young people ' of 
the present day, will, in a few years, be the mature 
population of England, and what will the theological 
condition of that population then be? It is said, that 
when bearded men shed tears, woe waits a nation ; and 
no less woe waits it in another department when boys ask 
questions for which no answer can be found." 

George looked at his watch : " Come to bed, Edmund, 
come to bed ; the ' small hours ' have arrived." 

A few weeks after this evening, Lord Northwood 
thought it expedient to give a dinner to some of his new 
neighbours, who had called on him and invited him to 
their houses; the invitations were not accepted, retire- 
ment and attention to health being at present the great 
object in his family, nor did the surrounding gentry 
offer any attractions sufficient to induce the earl to alter 
his purpose. However, a kind of patronising entertain- 
ment must be given, which was nothing less than a great 
bore to Caroline and her brother. To this the young 
Boltons were not invited, the earl preferring to have 
them in a private friendly manner, when he could, . as he 
said, give them some fatherly advice. Campbell would 
not go ; he suddenly took it into his head to attend to 
Mrs. Ford's caution, and not exhibit himself as a standing- 
dish at the Abbey. Perhaps there was a little pride at 
the bottom too ; he did not want to be stuck in his niche 
as domestic physician and semi-nurse tender to Lady 
Caroline; for, unfortunately, the earl, in his nervous, 
fidgety manner, was constantly asking Campbell, even 
at the dinner-table, whether this was proper for his 
daughter, — whether she was not rash in taking that, — 
to the great annoyance both of her ladyship and her 
doctor. It was to be hoped he would not go on so on a 
*' company-day," but who could answer for him ? So the 
dinner went off heavily enough ; Lady Caroline, though 
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rather glad Campbell was not there, was dull and g^nie ; 
Lord Northwood chatted rapidly and gaily, but there 
seemed something like condescension about him ; he 
apparently strove so much to bring himself down to a 
level with the country gentlemen by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and to whose society he was wholly unaccustomed, 
having resided mostly in London or on the Continent, — 
and to suit his conversation to what he considered their 
habits of life, — that he overshot the mark, and afironted 
some and appeared ludicrous to others. Lord Fitzarthur 
was polite, abstracted, and spoke little. The company 
departed, not much in love with their noble hosts, and 
when they next met together and discussed them, they 
pronounced the earl un drole de poisaon-, Lady Caroline 
un enfant gati, and Lord Fitzarthur ww homrM blaai. 
Perhaps in the two first appellations they were not very 
wrong, but nothing could be more unjust than the last ; 
but men prefer being unjust in the highest degree, rather 
than acknowledge that to any defect of their own it is 
due that those about them are languid, stiff, and unsocial. 
Lord Fitzarthur was silent, . absent, and did not enjoy 
hims^f in their society : ergo^ Lord Fitzarthur had 
drained to the dregs all the delights that society could 
^ve, and was incapable of lending any further ear to the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

Sarah Bolton on her part did not fail to question 
Edmund with regard to his general opinion of Dr. Camp- 
bell's character ; but so great was his astonishment when 
she hinted that his master's past life might require inves- 
tigation, and might not have been exactly what it should, 
that she was fain to back out of the business, and to 
stammer that physicians were in the habit of entertaining 
most frightful opinions ; that some of them were complete 
materialists, et cetera. Upon which Edmund informed her, 
rather sharply, that whatever were Dr. Campbell's opinions 
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on such subjects, he did not trouble him with them, and 
that as liis professional teacher he acquitted himself con- 
scientiously and well. So Sarah settled that for the 
present she was to be passive and observant. 

Lady Caroline did not forget to make exertions for the 
execution of her little scheme of getting the turnstiles 
built up ; but after some inquiries on the part of her 
father, she was informed that such a thing could not at 
present be attempted, and so — there they remained. 

Thus, then, the winter passed away ; and Dr. Campbell 
continued to attend at Northwood Abbey and to give an 
occasional lesson in botany, and his patient began to im- 
prove rapidly in health and good looks, and the earl's 
spirits became proportionally buoyant, and at length the 
pleasant month of May arrived. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A VISIT. 

A lady with her daughters or her nieoeB, 
Shine like a guinea and seven-shilling pieces." 

BYB017. 



-•o«- 



About three miles from the town of Northwood and on 
the opposite side from that on which the Abbey was 
situated, there resided a gentleman of good fortune, 
named Boutledge. He and Mrs. Routledge were not 
among those who called on Lord Northwood after his 
arrival in the country, for the distance was too great to ad- 
mit of much intercourse even among persons who might 
be anxious for it ; and this, the Roudedges heard, was not 
the case with respect to the new comers, who were said to 
prefer retirement, and were known not to mix with those 
even who resided nearest to them. They had heard 
moreover that the Bolton family were an exception to this 
reserve, that Lady Caroline's equipage was seen very often 
stopping at Laburnum Lodge, and that her ladyship had 
been heard to say that she liked Miss Bolton better than 
any girl she had ever met. When the Boltons first came 
to the country, the Routledges had called on them and 
endeavoured to show them some attention, but Mr. Bolton 
could not go out — Sarah would not leave him — and the 
sons were then mere boys, so the acquaintance nearly 
died away. But when Mrs. Routledge, who, though a 
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very worthy woman, was still human, beard in what esti- 
mation the Boltons were held by the Earl of Northwood, 
and how in fact they were the only people, with the 
exception of Dr. Campbell, whom Lady Caroline wished 
to see at the Abbey, she began to think a great deal more 
of them, and to revolve in her mind how she might renew 
her acquaintance with them. Accordingly she jsettled, 
now that the spring was arrived, that she would drive to 
Laburnum Lodge, and see how the Boltons were going on, 
and find out whether Miss Bolton could be prevailed upon 
to dine with her some dav, now that her brothers were old 
enough to escort her. So one cheerful afternoon in May, 
when Sarah was undergoing a visit from Quill, and George 
was reading and occasionally joini^ng in the conversation, 
a handsome carriage drove in at the gate of Laburnum 
Lodge, which caused some agitation among the party in 
the parlour. 

" Dear me. Miss Sarah !" cried Quill ; " a beautiful 
carriage I Lord Northwood's, to be sure ; how lucky I 
am ! I shall see " 

"No," interrupted George, "it is not Lord North- 
wood's ; it is — yes — it is Mr. Routledge's livery." 

" Is it possible ?" said Sarah ; " what can be bringing 
them here ? and there is no one to open the door ; Sam 
is drawing papa, and Susan is washing.'* 

"Washing or no washing," said George, " a housemaid 
is not the thing to open the door for a carriage ; I see 
nothing for it but to go myself." Here the footman's 
knock thundered through the house. 

" Oh, mercy !" exclaimed Quill ; " does it not make one 
quite nervous, Miss Sarah ?" and he shot ofi" from the 
sofa and lighted on a dark spot between one end of the 
sideboard and the wall, where he stood looking greatly 
awed. George darted to the hall, and Sarah rose to 
receive her guests. In a few moments they entered, Mrs. 
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Routledge leaning on George's arm, and followed by her 
two daughters, who were just beginning to go into company. 
They were all perfect brunettes, with dark, clear, bright 
skin, not the least akin to yellow, bright brown eyes, 
delicately carved aquiline noses, beautifully shaped curl- 
ing lips, and rich black ringlets, the mother's showing a 
silver thread at intervals, although she seemed scarcely 
forty-three. Her eyes, too, differed from those of her 
daughters in that subdued lustre, and that expression of 
thought and carefulness, if not of care, which even the 
most prosperous experiences of a matrons life cannot 
fail to produce. They were very becomingly attired in 
lavender-coloured silk dresses, black satin visites, white 
silk bonnets, and black lace veils, with pink roses in their 
front caps which lighted up their faces to the greatest 
advantage. Sarah thought she had never seen so pretty 
and interesting a group, neither could she deny that the 
frank, intelligent, fair face and manly air of the youth who 
led them on added much to the beauty of the picture. 
After the usual salutations, in which Mrs. Routledge 
was delighted to see Sarah looking so well, and her 
brother grown such a complete man, they all saX down, 
and George, missing Quill, looked round for him, and 
spied him in his nook making a succession of bows, 
although unnoticed by any one. 

'* Come up here. Quill, and join us, and do not stand 
there by yourself," said he; on which the little fellow 
approached with a timid smile, and was introduced to the 
ladies by George, and wished at Jericho by Sarah. He 
made a profound bow, which had all the ease and finish that 
recent practice could give it ; so low was it indeed, that 
the skirts of his little brown great coat stuck out on each 
side of his hips, looking like the split end of the head of a 
rusty iron hammer. The ladies smiled, but of course it 
was only the smile that people think it necessary to wear 
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when an introduction is taking place. Quill seated him- 
self, and cast on them cautious and admiring glances. 
The Routledges looked into the little garden-bed that 
was under the parlour- window, where a few spring flowers 
were still in blow, and some annuals were coming up 
green and strong. They praised and admired everything, 
as persons make it a point to do who come from a magni- 
ficent establishment of their own to the abode of a poorer 
neighbour. 

" How well such a flower is blowing ! we cannot get it 
to do at all at Holly Park ; how do you manage ? your 
mignonette is much more forward than ours, and posi- 
tively your sweet-pea will be in blow in a fortnight ! You 
seem only to require to put things down here, and they 
flourish directly." 

These speeches only provoked Sarah. She said she 
found it quite the reverse ; the place was low and too 
much shaded ; most things died there ; it was quite 
discouraging ; she scarcely attempted gardening. She 
remembered what a profusion of choice flowers she had 
noticed at Holly Park, — ^she wondered they could perceive 
her little crops, they were so small. Mrs. Routledge 
thought her garden did her great credit, and offered her 
some cuttings of the Corcyrus japohica to plant against 
the wall opposite to the house. Here Quill ventured to 
put in his word. 

" I know ladies are very fond of these fine rare flowers 
that grow only in gardens and greenhouses, but for my 
part the wild flowers of our hedges have a greater charm 
for me ; — just think of a daisy 1" 

" Come, 1 suppose they have thought of it," said George ; 
" what are they to do next? treble it, add one, and halve 
it?" 

" Ha ! you wag !" answered Quill ; ** you are alluding 
to that wonderful trick of yours in which you tell people 
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their thoughts. Ma'am," turning to Mrs. Routledge, 
** he bids you think of a number, and then he makes you 
knock it about in your brains, trebling it and halving it, 
and everything, until at last he actually tells you the very 
number you thought of." 

" He is quite a conjuror," observed Mrs. Routledge. 

" But I defy him, ma'am, he never could succeed in 
telling me my thoughts. Confess, George, you never 
told me the number I thought of." 

" Indeed, I never did, because you could not do the 
little trifle of arithmetic required to bring out the trick ; 
now suppose you thought of seven " 

" Oh dear 1" interrupted Quill, " I never thought of 
anything higher than one, and it did not come out ; so 
you say it was my fault. Well, perhaps so ; I don't like 
arithmetic, it is vulgar ; when I ask the boys I meet on . 
the roads what they know, they generally say they can 
cipher a little, but not one of them pretends to knowing 
any Latin ; the classics seem to be our peculiar property." 
He uttered these words with great self-complacency. 

Sarah now engaged Mrs. Routledge in conversation, 
hoping Quill would fall into the background, but the 
girls thought him far too amusing to be let drop so soon ; 
and Miss Routledge said : — " Are you a great classic, 
Mr. Quill r 

•' Well, indeed, not very," he answered, with a cautious 
look at George ; — " I love them' passionately, but it 
requires several years to arrive at any perfection in 
them." 

" I think the worst of Latin," said Miss Fanny Rout- 
ledge, " is, that there are no novels or romances in it ; no 
fictions but those stupid epic poems which I can never get 
through in a translation ; perhaps they are better in the 
original." 

" Finer in some respects," said George, ** but not much 
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more interesting. To tell you the truth, half the Latin 
and Greek authors I nearly get by heart now, I never 
would open but for the great object I have in view — a 
good degree at the University, You would rather read 
about Jeannie Deans than about Dido or Andromeda, 
Miss Fanny Routledge, and I assure you so would I. In 
what manner simple human fortitude^ patience, and 
wisdom will endure or overcome the trials and difficulties 
that arise out of the ordinary events of this life without 
any introduction of supernatural inflictions and super- 
natural assistance, is what we most like to see skilfully 
developed." 

*' Do not you think," said Fanny, " that the super- 
natural element is very injurious to the eflect a poem or a 
tragedy ought to have on you ? When I was reading the 
Iliad I felt no uneasiness when my favourite heroes were 
all but killed, for there was ever a god at hand to cure 
them instantaneously ; and the death of Hector is foretold 
so often that when it comes it does not produce the shock 
it ought." 

" I agree with you perfectly," said George ; " we are 
never in a proper state of mind when we are reading 
ancient tragedies and poems. Now in good modem 
fictions, when the crash of the catastrophe comes, the 
eflect on the mind is terrible and overpowering ; in 
ancient ones you can never get beyond doubt and a state 
of actual composure,* even under the most appalling 
circumstances, for you do not know whether the catas- 
trophe is to be final or not — there is so often a god 
to revoke what seems irrevocable. These miraculous 
things do not always happen, but when we discover that 
nature is to be let take her course, we discover it too 
late ; we cannot command our emotions in the new 
direction." 

Fanny declared that George had expressed her opinions 
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exactly, but in much more accurate language than she 
was mistress of. y/ 

" Well," said the eldest young lady, " I know there 
are a great many disadvantages and privations attendant 
on being a woman, but I often feel very glad that I am 
not a young man like my brother at Cambridge, — wearing 
out my brains striving to make verses that no one will 
ever read, — or stupefying them, reading what I should 
heartily wish no one had ever written." 

" Oh ! you are a little too severe On our studies, Miss 
Routledge," said George ; " although our' Latin and 
Greek verses never reach the heaven of a circulating 
library, nor the elysium of a drawing-room table, yet in 
our academic shades, apart from the world, there is pride 
and gratification derived from the applause of our ex- 
aminers ; and moreover, when our papers are pronounced 
the best, that expresses a number of competitors beaten, 
a great difficulty conquered, several faculties of the mind 
strongly exercised and consequently much improved, and 
a great step in advance gained towards a most important 
object in view ; and any single one of these points I have 
mentioned is capable of producing a vast amount of 
pleasure. Besides, some of the works we have to study 
are very delightful ; for example — the orators and histo- 
rian of Greece and Rome.'* 

The young ladies listened with much pleasure to. George, 
and were quite ready to become converts to any doctrine 
that proceeded from his handsome mouth, accompanied 
by his animated smile; but Quill, who thought he had 
been too long neglected, came chirping in with — 

"Ladies, you were complaining that there were no 
works of fiction in the learned languages ; pray have you 
read ' Hyssop's Fables ?' " 

George was provoked at this interruption to his elo- 
quence, and said, sharply : ** Hyssop's Fables ! I'm sure I 
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never heard of such a book ; whoever reads it is likely to 
be in purgatory." 

" I beg your pardon, he is likely to be in clover ; such 
a ftinny writer ! only a little unnatural ; he makes even 
monkeys and asses talk like men." 

" Well, then," said George, " Nature takes care to be 
revenged on him, for she sometimes makes men talk like 



asses." 



" But I am astonished you know nothing about him," 
cried Quill ; " he is said to be very severe on mankind, 
but I saw nothing of that ! I read him just for amusement, 
after deeper studies." 

" I am not surprised that * Hyssop ' should be severe 
and drastic," observed George. 

Quill, to whom the name ' Hyssop ' did not sound quite 
right, when coming from the mouth of another, and pro- 
nounced clearly, strongly, and sarcastically, began to fear 
he had not repeated his author's name with perfect cor- 
rectness, so he made a desperate attempt to extract the 
right word from George. 

" I beg of you, George, to pronounce that writer's name 
properly ; I don't know what sort of balderdash you are 
making of it." 

The Misses Routledge could no longer keep from laugh- 
ing ; Quill was certain they were laughing at George, 
and joined cordially in the joke. 

" Upon my word that* is capital," cried George ; " I re- 
peated the name just as you yourself pronounced it ; it is 
not possible but that you are familiar with your favourite 
author's name." 

' Miss Routledge now took pity on Quill. " We have 
read *^sop's Fables,' Mr. Quill, and think as you do, 
that they are highly amusing." 

" Ah, I knew you would say so I" cried he, much re- 
lieved, and now placed on sure ground ; then turning to 

VOL. I. M 
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George, he said, with twofold eflFrontery : " How ridicu- 
lous it was of you to call ^sop such a name as you did, 
without either wit or meaning in it 1" 

" Well, that beats anything I ever heard 1 you called 
him Hyssop yourself, and I merely repeated your words." 

" In truth I did not," said Quill, with a satisfied 
chuckle ; " I called the reverend sage nothing but Yeezup." 
Then turning to the girls, he said : "You see, Mr. George 
and I are such friends that we do not care what we say to 
one another ; he cannot aflFront me ; that is true friend- 
ship ; we are like the two men Horace speaks of, who 
were so like in their tastes, that whatever one disliked the 
other disliked ; the line is familiar to all scholars — George, 
you know it : 



* Quick, quick, neigh cat ; halter, eat halter/ " 

Quill was very prone to aspirate his vowels, even when he 
knew it was not right ; he did it to show people he was 
an Englishman, having heard that to aspirate in the wrong 
place was a fault from which Ireland was exempt, and 
which belonged peculiarly to her majestic mistress. 

George laughed immoderately. " Mangled and masked 
to perfection !" he cried. 

The Miss Routledges, who heard gibberish, but did not 
understand the mangling, looked puzzled and amused. 
Quill was chagrined and confounded on finding the re- 
ception his grand quotation met with. He had written it 
down in his pocket-book spelt right, as he thought, having 
heard it at second-hand from some one. 

Mrs. Routledge, who had been partly talking to Sarah, 
and partly listening to the conversation of the young 
people, now took pity on Quill : — " I am afraid they are 
too much for you ; three against one is not fair." 

" Indeed, ma'am," he answered, " I am sure the young 
ladies are on my side, but my friend George Bolton will 
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scarcely allow them to express their sentiments. When 
he is in a witty mood no one can get in a word. To-day, 
I don't think the great Currant Philpot would be a match 
for him. 

" Philpot I" repeated Mrs. Routledge ; " there may be 
a very clever man of that name, but he is not at all witty." 

" 'Tis a queer name, certainly, ma'am," answered he, 
and perhaps I ought to apologise for it, but they are such 
strange people in Ireland — my father's country, not mine ; 
why, some of them put a big O before their names, as if 
bespeaking you to be surprised and delighted with them 
the minute you are introduced." 

"They need not take that trouble," said George, 
laughing; '*they surprise us quite suflSciently by their 
words and deeds." 

" So your Mr. Something Philpot was an Irishman," 
said Mrs. Routledge. 

" Oh I yes, ma'am, a counsellor, and a grand speaker ! 
he delivered beautiful discourses long ago for the rebels, 
and they were all hanged." 

" That was a most unfortunate doxology to the * dis- 
course,* '' observed George. 

" Doxology !" repeated Quill ; " I never heard an 
execution called by that name before.^' 

" At any rate an Irish hanging is a fair subject for a 
Te Deum," said George. 

"You must mean Mr. Philpot Curran," said Mrs. 
Routledge. 

" Oh, yes, ma'am, I just transposed the Christian and 



surname." 



" And were right to a T," said George, " which you 
seldom are." 

Having finished his last words, Quill rose from his seat, 
to the inexpressible relief and delight of Sarah. She was 
convinced that, vexed and fagged by George's badgering, he 
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was going to make his retreat. To promote the object as 
much as possible she rose also, held out her hand to him 
and said : " Good-day, Mr. Quill !" 

Quill smirked : " I never refuse a lady's hand when it 
is offered to me, but I was not going away just yet ; I 
was only about to move back from the fire ; after awalk 
it is quite overcoming to sit so near it*' Then, making a 
bow that bisected his little body, and brought the upper 
half into a plane with the horizon, he touched the tips of 
her fingers with his lips. 

" Of course you are not going away so soon. Quill," 
cried George ; "sit down, man, and take some cake and 
a glass of wine after your walk." So saying, he pulled 
Quill's chair to the table, and piled before him some of 
the refreshments that Sam had brought in for the guests. 
Sarah sat down again too, looking very foolish, and still 
further enraged with Quill for having been the cause of 
her awkwardness. While they were at luncheon, Quill, 
exhilarated by a glass of wine, continued to afford amuse- 
ment to the guests, encouraged by George, who was 
anxious to entei:tain Fanny Routledge, to whom he had 
taken a decided fancy. Quill having repeated some 
absurd verses that he had composed when at school, 
Mrs. Routledge inquired whether he wrote any poetry 
now. 

'^ No, indeed, ma'am, I have got more sense than I had 
then ; I walk about the country and worship nature. To 
look round me and admire is more to my taste than to sit 
at a desk striving to hammer out something stupid. I 
think it necessary to lay in a certain store of learning, to 
be sure ; but when that is done, I prefer pouring myself 
into Nature rather than to make little sketches from her, 
and try to get them into a poor sonnet, and then trouble 
the world with my wretched performance that probably no 
one would read. Ma'am, I do not aspire to be a great 
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man," — (" Lucky for you you don't," muttered George) — 
" but to spend whatever space is allotted to me in a simple 
manner, enjoying myself as Nature directs, observing and 
admiring the works of God, of which I shall ever think 
the ladies the crown and glory." 

"O dear I" cried Mrs. Routledge, *^I am quite over- 
whelmed ! I was just going to say that your sentiments 
did honour to your head and heart, but of course the 
conclusion of your speech strikes me dumb." 

Quill looked more elate than ever, and George thought 
to himself : " Tut, tut, this will never do ; what if the 
little jackanapes brings these women to believe in him? 
flattery will do anything with them. I must keep him 
down to the folly point, or turn him out." He surveyed 
Quill's whimsical little figure from head to foot, and his 
eye was attracted by some wild flowers that were stuck in 
the button-hole of his little brown great coat. 

" What on earth makes you wear these weeds in your 
coat ? do you think they improve your walking costume ?" 
He spoke roughly, and attempted to tear away the flowers. 

" Let them alone, I say," cried Quill, defending his 
bouquet ; " weeds, forsooth ! I thought you had more 
sense than to call flowers weeds, because they do not cost 
one a gardener at forty pounds a year before one can 
enjoy them. Look at this charming little yellow flower, 
ma'am," he continued, addressing Mrs. Routledge, and 
pulling it daintily out of his coat ; " how could any cobbler 
of verses describe that as it deserves ? It is shaped just 
like the sweet-pea blossom, but mark how much more 
minute and delicate it is. And observe what a number 
of little perfect flowers there are growing round this one 
stalk ! But it is of the very same class as your sweet-pea 
and lupines, which your gardener sows so carefully ; the 
same, too, as my dear gorse blossoms and broom ; they are 
all pappy-loquacious." 
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11 rs. Routledge could not keep from smiling, much as 
she shrank from hurting the feelings of a creature with 
such a pure taste and amiable disposition ; she turned 
away from him lest he should, see her laugh, and looked 
at Sarah, but she was dark and impenetrable. Not so 
George ; he was all alive again ; his fool was back in his 
proper place, and please goodness he should be kept 
there. 

" True enough, Quill ; old pappies are never backward 
in the gift of the gab, which you more elegantly term 
^ loquacious ;' but you seem to think some flowers labour 
under the same disease^of senility." 

'* I can't but think your remark very malaprop," said 
Quill ; ^' I said nothing about the flowers being diseased, 
and as to old fathers being talkative — they have my leave 
to chat as much as they choose — what else can they do ? 
You have no reason, though, to complain of them, for your 
own father is amazingly qUiet — scarcely ever opens his 
lips. I was using a term in botany which you, probably, 
do not understand, as I suspect you do not care for 
natural history." 

This answer was by no means expected by George, 
and was very little to his taste ; he could not bear the 
allusion to his father's taciturnity — the effect of paralysis ; 
but he could not be angry, for he saw that Quill spoke 
in the simplicity of his heart and rather meant to commend 
Mr. Bolton ; but still the reference to his father's afflic- 
tion, in the presence of Mrs. Routledge, did not pain him 
the less, and he was provoked, too, with a fool reproaching 
him for having no love for natural history ; and to com- 
plete all, he thought he detected a smile lurking about 
the lips of the young ladies : so the wit, defeated in fact 
by his own buffoon, walked to the window, and in a few 
minutes left the room. Mrs. Routledge soon after took 
her leave, and Quill made his bow at the same time, in 
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hopes he might have an opportunity of handing the ladies 
into their carriage. As George was nowhere to be seen, 
this supreme felicity became his. He performed his 
oflSce daintily, looking at them with rapture as their silk 
dresses rustled past his person, and their glowing faces 
and beaming eyes — not many inches from his own as they 
ascended the steps of the carriage — ^flashed smiles, thanks, 
and adieus. The parties then proceeded on their several 
ways. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



DIBCOVEBIES AND SURMISES. 

A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid. 

Shakespeare. 



Sarah, left alone in the parlour, began to meditate on 
her hard lot in being thus subject to what she considered 
the persecutions of Quill. Not a word of rational con- 
versation could be carried on while he was present. Non- 
sensical pretensions to learning — ^worse than the most 
inane frivolity, banterings from George, self-defence 
and furtlier exposure on the part of Quill, occupied the 
whole time when any other visitor clashed with this little 
standing bore. Thrice had she attempted to engage Mrs. 
Routledge on some rational topic, and thrice had that 
lady's attention been called off by the gambols of the 
monkey. George, too, seemed to labour to strain to the 
utmost Quill's powers of rendering himself either a 
nuisance or a laughing-stock to others; in fact, her 
brother was at the very, head of the conspiracy for con- 
verting their house into an arena for exhibiting all the 
humours of the histrionic art in its most contemptible 
form. And Mrs. Routledge, too, applauded and cheered 
Quill (whether in bitter irony and satire, or seriously, it 
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was hard to tell), just as one would suppose a spectator at 
a little theatre would encourage and draw out the talents 
of some new buffoon taken from the mud. It would soon 
be public about the country at whose house the best 
larking was to be had : whoever wished for a little buf- 
foonery to raise his spirits might go to Laburnum Lodge, 
where it was well known that Mr. George Bolton and his 
clown exhibited every day, from two to four o'clock, with 
unbounded applause ; the fool's part being admirably, 
because naturally, sustained by an idiot in the neighbour- 
hood whom nobody else would let in. 

This view of the case drove her distracted. When 

« 

should she be raised above the possibility of such indigni- 
ties ? When would that unfeeling George be taught to 
keep up the credit of his family by his manners and be- 
haviour, although he could not by his wealth ? Should 
she ever be in such a blissful situation as that in which an 
outer and an inner court, a train of footmen, a long stair- 
case, and a suite of apartments, would intervene between 
her and every little scamperer of the roads ? This very 
morning Quill had capered in at the half-open gate of 
Laburnum Lodge, and had run up at once to the parlour- 
window, at which she happened to be standing, and 
tapping freely at the pane, had said : " Open the door 
for an old friend with a new face," — the new fece, as he 
afterwards explained (for his jokes generally required his 
own commentary), being produced by the remarkably 
fine weather, which had burned it a little brown, thereby 
rendering his skin somewhat darker than his hair. 

Why was she always the sport of fortune ? Why was 
the family rendered ludicrous to Mrs. Routledge, who 
was very likely to repent of having made this overture to 
renew the acquaintance between them ? As for the ac- 
quaintance, she did not care for it, but she did not like 
to have Mrs. Routledge telling her friends that it was 

M 3 
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impossible to have anything to do with the Boltons, they 
kept such strange company. 

Poor Sarah 1 a calm observer^ with but half her sense, 
could have enlightened her as to the cause of her suffer- 
ings, which she thought arose from the persecutions of 
Fortune. Her own disappointed heart, and haughty, un- 
bending disposition, made miseries out of what would 
have excited the mirth of another. From her restless 
brain and unhappy breast she produced demons to torment 
herself; but when surrounded by her hideous offspring 
she failed to recognise them as her own, and wondered at 
the unkindness of an abstraction, when she should have 
been chastising her own heart, unconsciously teeming with 
evil. 

^ George came into dinner in high spirits, and was sur- 
prised to find Sarah in such dudgeon, but was not a whit 
the more inclined, on that account, to abate in his hila- 
rity. He looked round the room, which when he left it 
had been occupied by his charming visitors. ^' All gone I 
all gone!" he exclaimed. ^^ Ichabod, ichabod! JEheu 
fugacesy Posthume, Posthurm ! Lahuntur — not Anni, but 
Fanny and Co. Here is just the spot where she sat," he 
continued, throwing himself into the chair that had been 
lately occupied by Fanny Routledge. " matre pulchrd 
JUia pulchrior ! Well, I have lived one hour to-day ; I 
am like the sundial, Non numero rvm serenas!^ 

When George found Sarah cross he quoted as much 
Latin as he could think of to tease her. She was annoyed 
at hearing what she could not understand, and what 
generally made Edmund laugh. She said peevishly, ^^ I 
suppose your own language does not contain words strong 
enough to express your admiration of Miss Fanny. For 
my part, I can see no difference between the sisters, 
though you give all your homage to the younger one : 
they are as like as twins." 
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"Then I can see a great diflFerence between them," 
answered George. " But you ladies are not fit to give 
an opinion of one another. From jealousy, want of in- 
terest in the subject, and the absence of that feeling which 
makes your hearts warm towards us, women are actually 
incapable of judging fairly of their own sex." 

" Perhaps," said Sarah, " if I had studied the faces of 
the young ladies as closely as you did, I might have per- 
ceived some nice differences between them ; but it was 
not easy for me to attend critically to anything, I was so 
confused and worried." 

" I do not see what on earth there was to worry you. I 
know I spent an enchanting afternoon, and I am sure 
Mrs. Routledge enjoyed herself too, or she would not have 
stayed so long," said George. 

"Probably she did enjoy the farce very much," ob- 
served Sarah ; " but that is not the manner in which I 
wish this house to be made agreeable. I now give the 
performers, notice that they may adjourn to the Surrey 
Theatre, or any where else they like, as this stage shall 
be closed against them for the future. I intend to be 
denied to Mr. Quill from this day forward." 

"Bless mel" cried George, "is that the tune now? I'll 
be hanged if I can see what any of us did or said that 
was coarse or unbecoming. Whether womeu^are present 
or hot, Quill never gives utterance to an unrefined senti- 
ment." 

" I do not mean anything of that kind," replied Sarah ; 
" but I think it beneath our dignity to have buffoonery, 
ignorance, and pretension, the amusement of the day for 
every one that comes here, and I will not let Mr. Quill in 
any more." 

" You can do as you like," said George ; " but if I am 
at the door or window any time when he comes, I shall 
ask him in : bis feelings must not be hurt, I can promise 
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you. PooiT affectionate little creature 1 he loves us all, 
but he worships you, and I cannot but say you are very 
ungrateful." 

" I am not to be grateful with my propriety, my feel- 
ings, and my pride, and such a thing is not required by 
any of the laws of society," answered she. '* It would be 
a pretty world if every ninny that we got acquainted with 
by chance were to come up to us and make bombastic, 
silly speeches, and then name his reward." 

" Oh 1 now you know I did not intend to go so far as 
that," cried George, still preserving his good humour; 
" but you must remember we have had more than two 
years' trial of Quill, and I believe him to be one of the 
most amiable, single-minded, upright fellows in the world, 
and I think it a great pity to turn him out now when he 
has done nothing to forfeit ^ur favour," 

'* Since you are so much attached to him," said Sarah, 
" it is very singular that you do everything you can to 
make him expose himself before strangers ; and when he 
makes one of his blimders, you seize upon it and turn it 
every way until you have made it as conspicuous as you 
can to all the company. I see no great friendship in that 
My plan is much more honourabla I would keep him 
out of our house, throw him into the shade, and save him 
from exposing himself." 

'^ There is some reason in that," said Edmund, who had 
been hitherto eating his dinner in silence. ^' You make 
the very most of his follies for the entertainment of other 
people : you have certainly a very rich soil to work in." 

" So very rich," said George, " that' it is really not 
worth your while to join — ^both of you — in attributing so 
much of the product to the husbandman. 1£ I left him to 
himself, the crop would be full as abundant as it is now. 
Come I we have talked enough of hitn. Edmund, I am 
sorry you were not at home when those nice girls were 
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here : I enjoyed their company of all things : there is 
nothing like one's equals. I never feel at my ease when 
talking to Lady Caroline Fitzarthur — I fancy every mo- 
ment she is thinking I am making too free. She never 
laughs at anything I say, and she is so absent I have to 
repeat every sentence twice." 

"I have not observed any of those defects in her," said 
Sarah. 

^^ And I do not consider her an atom proud, as far as I 
can judge," added Edmund. 

" Well, you are both more fortunate than I am," ob- 
served George. 

" I do not think you have had much conversation with 
her," said Sarah. 

• " Not much. It was chiefly on that day I dined at the 
Abbey that I thought her unpleasant." He could not 
forgive her ladyship for her inattention to him on that 
occasion, and her evident preference of Dr. Campbell. 

^^ As to thinking people are making too free, I am sure 
such a silly idea never came into her head in your case," 
continued Sarah. " Are you conscious you * made too 
free,' in the real correct meaning of the words ? If you 
did, she had a right to be indignant, as well as any oiher 
woman whatsoever who has the least pretension to re- 
spectability. If you suppose that because she is of a 
higher rank than you are she expects from you a distant 
and religious homage, you are quite mistaken in her ; she 
requires no more than the Miss Routledges or any other 
ladies require." 

" Nonsense 1 " cried George ; " you matter-of-fact 
people are always for pinning one down to either of two 
extreme alternatives : but the world is full of shades, and 
transitions, and blendings, and fancies, and feelings, that 
cannot be tied up in separate parcels, and labelled, as you 
would wish to do. Language is meagre and inex- 
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pressive, compared with all the subtle thoughts and emo- 
tions that it is taxed to embody. Nevertheless, from a 
few imperfect words, a quick person may catch up much 
that is passing in your heart and brain that you cannot 
convey in language, for there is something in his own 
heart and brain that springs up in sympathy. I dare say 
Edmund understands me." 

" I confess," said Edmund, " that I have a fair inkling 
of your meaning. But Lady Caroline is not at all the 
sort of person you suspect. She treats every man who is 
a gentleman just alike, and thinks them all equally de- 
serving of her notice. She has, of course, her individual 
favourites, like other girls. Now, she certainly likes Dr. 
Campbell better than she does either of us : doubtless, he 
has more attractions than we have, and is a full-fledged 
man besides ; yet she knows that our papa would take the 
lead of him in any case where precedence was in question." 

^^ Oh I if you begin to talk of a lady's fancies and ad- 
miration for any particular man," exclaimed George, 
^' that alters the case completely ; then they throw all 
heraldic distinctions to the dogs." 

Edmund, without noticing this remark, went on. ' " I 
remember very well the evening you were sitting by her, 
talking to her. I was looking over at you all from my 
position on the hearth-rug with his lordship. She was 
neither proud nor deaf, but her attention was wandering 
to Campbell and her brother, who were engaged in some 
discussion, and were near boxing, as well as I recollect." 

^' She may * wander to Campbell ' as much as she likes 
for anything I care. Let her father see to that," said 
George ; " she is not to be compared in good looks to the 
Miss Routledges, with her watery face and white eyes." 

" You might praise them as much as you please, with- 
out speaking so contemptuously and unjustly of her," 
interposed Sarah ; " she often looks quite pretty." 
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" She looked remarkably well to-day," said Edmund. 
" Dr. Campbell took me with him to Northwood Abbey, 
and she was as kind and affable as possible to us both — 
just as attentive to me as to him." 

" I suppose you are in her good graces, and I really 
don't grudge them to you," grumbled George. 

If he felt a little jealousy with regard to his brother, 
there was small cause for it. Edmund was Campbell's 
urnbra on this occasion, and as such became a su£Bcient 
object of interest to her ladyship. 

" She kept us nearly two hours," continued Edmund ; 
^^ her father was absent at a meeting of magistrates, where, 
by-the-bye, I hear he makes himself a great nuisance, 
theorising and talking beyond all bounds, and preventing 
any business from being done. However, first we had a 
spleijdid luncheon ; then we adjourned to the garden and 
botanised for a while ; then she insisted on our going to a 
paddock that was a short distance from the house, that we 
might see her new pets. She said she was entering into 
all sorts of country enjoyments.'^ 

" But what were the pets ? " inquired Lucy. 

" Two sweet little lambs — twins, and a beautiful calf." 

"Ha! ha! a calf!*' cried George; "and I suppose 
she ordered Campbell to take out his lancet and bleed the 
calf, that the fillet of veal might be of a milky whiteness ; 
and Campbell told her that was his pupil's privilege, as 
he was learning the profession, and was to be permitted to 
practise on any poor calf that had not brains to prevent 
him." 

'^ You need not be so smart with your unseasonable 
joke," replied Edmund ; " you know v6ry well her pet 
would not be killed for the table ; besides, it is of a choice 
breed, and is expected to be the most magnificent heifer 
in the country." 

" Did Dr. Campbell enjoy the day ? " inquired Sarah. 
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" Oh yes, pretty fairly ; he seemed amused at her in- 
nocence. Before we went to the paddock she insisted on 
wreathing our hats with laburnum blossoms, that we might 
look pastoral among the lambs. So she decked the hats 
with her own hands, and with her own hands she put them 
on our heads again ; for she said she must arrange them 
in the same fashion in which the shepherds of the Alps 
wore theirs. It was quite a picture to see her putting on 
Campbell's hat, she did it so gracefully, and he looked so 
handsome. She was a long time manoeuvring about him 
before she could please herself; but at last she gave the 
chapeau the proper inclination, and then came to me, 
but^he made short work of me. I was dispatched in a 
second." 

" Why you know she had the advantage of practising 
on him," suggested George, " and practice is everything." 

" I wonder she did not practise on you," said Lucy to 
Edmund ; " being still somewhat of a boy, she could have 
made more free with you, and then she could have 
managed the doctor without keeping him so long standing.'' 

" Poor Lucy ! '' said George, looking at her, *' I wish 
you could always stay as innocent as you are now.*' 

" She has not * managed the doctor ' yet, Lucy," said 
Edmund ; " a tougher job than she expects, 1 should say." 
Sarah sighed. 

" Well," resumed George, " this was pleasant work ; it 
would have turned the brain of any other man." 

" Then it did not turn ours," said Edmund. 

" I assure you, my good fellow, you are much mistaken 
if you think I meant to include you ; she had too much 
tact, of course, to decorate his hat and pass over you ; 
and slie judged, besides, that such pointed conduct would 
have offended Campbell's delicacy ; trust me, those dam- 
sels know what they are about" 

" Be that as it may," rejoined Edmund, " it is not evefry 
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surgeon's apprentice that has an earl's daughter weaving 
garlands for him, and crowning him with her own 
hands." 

"Nor every surgeon himself either," said George; 
*' fine fun when the old boy is out ! " 

"She is more afraid of the young boy/' observed 
Edmund ; " but luckily he is in London." 

" Unluckily," amended Sarah. 

" She can certainly do much as she pleases with the old 
man," continued Edmund ; " if he had been there she 
would probably have dressed him up as Pan, and have 
made him walk before us.'' 

" Undressed him, you mean," said George. 

" I am glad he was not there,'' said Edmund, " if he ^ 
was not to have kept his proper place. Let old people be c \ 
ever so condescending and so playful, nothing can annihi- ; 
late the mass of years that frowns upon their brow ; no / 
efibrt to be amiable can soften the hard expression of / 
their eyes. I respect them most when they strive least to 
be like us. But when they trespass once more on the 
long-forsaken territory, the contrast between what they 
would be and what they are, is very shocking," 

" Edmund," cried Sarah, " this is unfair and ungene- 
rous. From the imagined possibility of Lady Caroline 
being able to induce her father to make a fool of himself, 
you commence an attack on old age — a state that is one 
of the conditions of our birth, and to which we toil over 
an ocean of sufierings and trials, but which, when we 
reach it, instead of rewarding our toil, presents us with 
not a single ray save the hope that is within ; and should 
such a condition be treated by young people with con- 
temptuous language ? And you yourselves are continually 
praying for old age when you pray for the continuance of 
life ; and you laud it unintentionally when you speak of 
the benefits of experience, the value of matured judgment. 
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and the treasury acquired by long years of study and ap- 
plication." 

" I was not attacking old people when they keep in 
their proper place," said Edmund. 

" And when they do, poor fellows !" said George, " it 
is moroBa senectuSy and a whole train of such epithets that 
they are treated with. But, Edmund, have you anything 
more to tell us about this masque ? " 

" No ; only that while we were admiring the pets, she 
kissed the broad white forehead of the calf, and then 
desired Campbell to kiss it too." 

" Ha ! ha ! and what did he say ? " 

" He said he would, if she would kiss Troubadour. 
$0 I whispered to him, * If you will take my advice, 
instead of parleying there with her, you will sip that kiss 
without delay which she has left for you on the calf s 
forehead.' On this he smiled and coloured a little ; and 
when she perceived it, she insisted on my telling her what 
I had said, and when I demurred, she began to beat me 
with her crook ; in truth we had great sport" 

" And so she carries a crook," said Sarah. 

** Yes ; and wears a broad-brimmed straw hat trimmed 
with green ribbons, and walks about the fields with a 
little girl leading the lambs after her ; that is her present 
life, to which Campbell predicts a brief existence ; her 
father and she have hobbies enough, he says, but no 
steady pursuit." 

'* But," asked George, " did these parties who were 
courting by proxy, kiss their respective proxies — the dog 
and the calf?" 

" No ; I ran out of the paddock when she attacked me 
with her crook, and she ran after me, and Campbell after 
her, and Troubadour after him ; and we all mustered and 
halted at the old Abbey, when he said he could not stay 
a moment longer, as he had to go to see an old lady who 
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was dying ; so we tore the garlands out of our hats, and 
hurried to our patient." 

" Lights and shades of medical life," said Sarah. 

" She should have crowned your hats with cypress for 
the second occasion," observed George. 

" She troubled herself very little about the old lady," 
said Edmund ; " but she gathered up the laburnum 
blossoms that had been in Campbeirs hat, and carried 
them with her into the house — whatevei: she wanted to 
do with them." 

" Why of course," said George, " she wanted them 
for botanical purposes ; she wished to study the ^ pappy- 
loquacious' tribe as the best substitute for her absent 
sire." 

"Did Dr. Campbell notice that she picked up the 
flowers he had thrown away ? " asked Sarah. 

" I don't know ; he said nothing about it to me," an- 
swered her brother. 

" Laburnum blossoms must be very scarce with her," 
remarked Lucy, " since she is so saving of them. I can 
give her a basket-full the next time she comes here." 

" And her gratitude for your generosity," said George, 
" will no doubt equal my admiration for your present 
sagacity." 

Sarah became silent, and thoughtful, and after a pause, 
George said to Edmund : — *'Come, what were we saying 
about our respective belles? Oh, I remember, I was 
fighting for the dark beauties. Well, your shepherdess 
appears interesting enough — ^let us call her the fleur-de- 
lis — ^graceful and tender, while my brilliant dark-eyed 
brunettes are like the oriflamme. Now I allow that your 
fieur-de-lis^ though not to be compared in beauty to my ori- 
flammes, is an engaging sort of person in her way — easily 
amused by trifles, fond of pets — lambs, calves, and other 
pets." 
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" It is much better to be amused by trifles, than fretted 
and worried by them," observed George, glancing at 
Sarah. 

The latter said without asperity : — " Perhaps it is an 
error to call those numberless little things that try us 
every day — 'trifles/ They are the infinitesimal parts 
into which a mighty affliction is subdivided, and by which 
we are consumed slowly. Now I think, were I to get my 
choice, I should desire to have the particles rendered 
more coherent, so that the aggregate might crush me at 
once." 

" But," said George, " it is not fair of you to neglect 
mentioning the mass of pleasure which is also subdivided 
into minute particles called ' trifles/ which are sprinkled 
so brightly and beneficently over every period of our 
lives. I am sure not a day passes without my deriving 
countless little pleasures from countless trifles, which I 
cannot easily describe. But I should be sorry they were 
condensed into one huge ectasy, which would be as fatal 
to me as a mighty affliction. Be assured the measure in 
which everything is dealt out to us is the measure best 
fitted to our faculties." 

" I know it is," answered Sarah ; " but I was wishing 
to have my faculties overpowered, and to be set free at 
once from all suflering." 

George replied : — ** It is very easy while sipping one's 
wine with one's feet on a stool, and the soft air blowing in 
pleasantly from that open window, to begin to toy with 
death, and to pronounce suflering insupportable ; suflering 
of which in your case I confess I do not perceive a 
very serious amount. If you had a little real trouble, you 
would be more cheerful. You think felicity lies in high 
life and exclusiveness, because they are denied to you. 
Look at that girl at the Abbey ! she is in possession of 
all that you most covet, and for the sake of tasting a little 
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real pleasure she is descending into the character of a 
farmer's daughter, sick of her rank and state/^ 

" Oh," said Sarah with a scornful laugh, " it is very 
pleasant, for the sake of a frolic, to play lerghre des Alpea 
for a short time, with all the advantages of your rank still 
surrounding you, a servant leading lambs after you^ and 
your luxurious establishment ready to retire to whenever 
you are weary and disgusted. The example you have 
given is very unfortunate." 

" At any rate," said George, " it depends on our own 
tempers whether certain trifles that we encounter every day 
are to be classed as belonging to the mighty mass of 
affliction or the mighty mass of pleasure. Now the trifle 
Quill that you consider one of the ' dull daily drops,' I 
rate as one of the gay trifles to amuse and enliven." 

*' Let me hear no more of Mr. Quill for this day," said 
Sarah. " I have done my duty on that score of endurance 
until to-morrow. Come, Lucy, go and sit with papa, and 
employ yourself at something useful.'' The sisters then 
left the room. 

When they were alone, George said — ** There is a de- 
cided flirtation going on between Lady Caroline and 
Campbell. That man had better take care what he is 
about." . 

" I don't know what you mean," said Edmund ; " he is 
not about anything." 

*' He is winning the heart of a person so much above 
him, that it is the highest presumption to aspire to her," 
answered the other. 

*' You are quite mistaken," cried Edmund ; *' he has 
made no efibrt to win her heart, and never paid her any 
attention but what was due to a patient, — and that is going 
to cease too, for she is well now, and the earl has told him 
there was no need of any further professional visits, though 
he will be happy to see him as a friend whenever he has 
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time to call. If she has fallen in love with him, during 
his attendance, he cannot help it ; one thing I know, he 
has hehaved with all the prudence and caution possible, 
for I have often seen him in her company; in fact he does 
not care about her, but, though I would not say it before 
Lucy, she certainly seems very much captivated with him, 
and he cannot be rude to her, but he neither courts nor 
desires her attentions. I suspect that considering the 
difference in their rank and his utter disregard for her, 
he would look upon a marriage with her as the greatest 
misfortune that could befall him." 

" If she is really attached to him, her prospects seem 
very gloomy,'^ said George. 

" She may forget him," suggested Edmund, " when he 
ceases visiting at the house ; I hope she will." 

" I hope so too," rejoined George, " for if she does not, 
she will make some violent effort to have her own way ; 
Sarah says she has been accustomed to get everything she 
cried for, since she was bom. I ventured to say she will 
not tolerate any impediment here." 

" She will find a very serious one, then," said Edmund, 
" for the object now in view has got a will of its own. 
Campbell is not a bust nor a picture that she can send 
for, purchase, and stick up in her house, without his own 
knowledge or permission. People may talk of fathers and 
brothers being fearful obstacles to the smooth comrse of a 
maiden's love, but upon my word when the young man 
himself is the obstacle, it strikes me that he is the most 
insurmountable one of all ; what is she to do if he perse- 
veres in his insensibility ?" 

" Die of a broken heart, if she has no spirit," said George, 
" or, if she has, give him up, and accept of one more 
worthy of her. We cannot begin too soon to train a girl 
for the lot that awaits her ; I would deprive her of some 
idol every year to habituate her to make those great 
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sacrifices that her position renders 'necessary; I would 
commence when she was a twelvemonth old. I would 
first take away the rattle ; at two she should give up the 
kitten ; at three, the favourite doll ; next the pet dog ; 
and so on ; as she grew older I would refuse her, or take 

from her, the harj), the dress, the pony, the set of books, or 
the set of pearls, according to her tastes — whatever I saw 
her heart was most set on ; until at twenty it would come 
quite natural to her to be denied a * Dispensary Doctor.' " 

" You would barbarously subject her to a life of tor- 
ment, with a very doubtful chance of success with regard 
to the object in view," observed Edmund. ** The passion 
of love is so unlike every other passion in its essence and 
its intensity, that I doubt such discipline as yours would 
produce the graduated and diminishing scale at the ex- 
treme point of which the strongest of all feelings would 
vanish away. No : — ^woman must be always miserable, let 
us torture her and teach her as we may. To love a man 
or not to love him does not entirely depend on her own 
will, but it depends on him whether he will woo her or 
leave her to perish." 

" But consider what we suffer when they refuse us," 
said George. 

" They have a veto, I allow ;" said his brother, " we 
know what value the world sets on that amount of power." 

" Well," said George with a cheerful smile, " 'tis the 
general opinion that Providence manages better for us 
than we can for ourselves. He has hardened the Dispen- 
sary Doctor's heart, perhaps because he has the Duke 
reserved for her ladyship, in the background." 

''I protest against your designating my master as a 
* Dispensary Doctor' in this manner," cried Edmund; 
f' just as if a poor situation, contingent on the profession, 
constituted the essence of the man. Suppose he gives up 
his post to-morrow, and ceases to be a ^Dispensary 
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Doctor/ what remains ? A perfect gentleman, a man of 
science, a fascinating companion, a divine singer, and, if 
he wished to become one, an irresistible lover. I tell you, 
George, that man would drive the women mad if he were 
to smile on them and worship them, and solicit their 
favours as other men do ; even now, with his passionless 
manner — his absence, his indiflFerence to every one about 
him — ^how they are attracted, charmed, bewildered ! and 
you define him a Dispensary Doctor I If I were a girl I 
would for his sake meet death in any shape, if I were only 
sure of the recompense of dying in his arms." 

George looked surprised, and then laughed : " Why, you 
are beginning to be infected with the general mania. But 
is it not amazing that this man, so adapted by nature to 
bless some woman, should be so delf-concentrated, so 
absorbed in an ideal existence, so chilled, at the age in 
which passions are deepest if not most flaring, as to pass 
by beauty without noticing it, to treat rank as a painted 
toy, and ^o meet the preference of a refined female in an 
exalted position with a smile of pity, if not with a glance 
of contempt !" 

*' I must notice," said Edmund, "that Lady Caroline 
has neither the mind nor the form that he admires, 
theoretically at least, if not practically. She does not 
come up, in any way to the definition he often gives me of 
his * model woman ;' and why should he force himself to 
like a person whose family would assuredly reject him, 
great as his endowments may be ? But with regard to his 
demeanour towards girls in general, I own it is strange ; 
I would say unaccountable, but that I think I am begin- 
ning to trace some secret cause, to get some insight into 
the chambers of his heart. I cannot speak of it at present. 
You know what you said yourself just lately, about the 
imperfection of language to convey several of our ideas in 
a correct form to the minds of others. If I were to en- 
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case in a body of words the vague notions that are float- 
ing in my mind, I should feel that I had given to those 
notions a sharp definite form which they do not possess in 
the hazy atmosphere of my brain. I should commit my- 
self for more than my suspicions authorised. There are 
no half words to express confused and shapeless concep- 
tions, still in embryo in our busy brain." Having so said 
he left the room. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



UNSOUGHT LOVE. 



t» 



" Oh ! what a mystery is man to man.' 

Young. 



Sarah, alone in her apartment, was mentally occupied 
with the same subject on which her brothers were con- 
versing. She suspected her anticipations were verified, 
indeed she had but little doubt of it; — Edmund had 
signified even more than he expressed ; — and what if she 
had been present at his subsequent revelations? But 
such information as she had obtained was quite sufficient 
to lead her to the unwelcome conclusion that Lady 
Caroline was captivated by the attractions of her physi- 
cian, who to the world in general might appear only a 
" shockingly unequal match," but who to her — unable to 
dismiss irom her recollection the scene in Mrs. Ford's 
cottage — seemed to bring in his train danger, guilt, and 
woe. How lamentable, how unfortunate, that she should 
come from London, where she had been moving among the 
noble, the magnificent, and the stainless, to be infatuated 
in the country by a Dispensary Doctor of no family, of 
gloomy manners compared with other young men, and of 
a character which, not the world's injustice — not the 
detractor's malice — but his own lips had stamped with 
the verdict of inexpiable guilt! Lady Caroline had a 
susceptible heart, — that Sarah had discovered at an early 
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period of their acquaintance, — and so much the more did 
she marvel that none of her equals, some of whom as a 
matter of course possessed beauty and seductive qualities 
of every kind equal at least to Campbell's, had not suc- 
ceeded in winning her favour and riveting her affections, 
on an object that it would be her glory and not her shame 
to worship. 

Sarah did not consider that the walks of high life, with 
its continual dizzy round of dissipation, is not the best 
place for producing strong and durable attachments. 
The galaxy is studded with many bright stars, no doubt, 
but they are comparatively distant — changing, rising, 
setting, and wheeling round different centres. The fasci- 
nating partner at the ball last night is replaced by the 
brilliant ** diner out " of to-day, who in his turn appears 
almost commonplace when contrasted with the quiet, 
refined, accomplished scholar who turns up to-morrow. 
But what are they compared with the Honourable 
Augustus — who sings and paints so inimitably, rides and 
rows in such a finished style that is impossible to tell in 
which he excels the most. The young dibutante is intro- 
duced to all, mingles amongst all, is charmed by all, and 
sees them all fluttering about her, whilst none of them 
come actually within her grasp. Her affections are at 
this period dormant. The forces are acting in so many 
different directions and with such varying powers, that a 
happy equilibrium is kept up. She is so excited, and 
rendered so giddy by the excitement, that for the present 
she wishes for nothing else. Provided the panorama is 
always changing, and always gorgeous, she cares not by 
what particular figures it is peopled. 

Many an unhappy girl of fashion is married in the 
middle of this unnatural and heated atmosphere to a man 
whom her parents assure her is a ^'brilliant match," far 
beyond their most sanguine expectations ; and she yields 

N 2 
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directly without an idea that she has anything but her 
consent and her hand to bestow. She has heard ''the 
heart " used as a by-word, — the shibboleth of romantic 
inanity. For her future enjoyment she looks to a career 
to be made up of the same elements of which her first 
season was composed. But she does not consider that the 
element of novelty is destroyed for ever, and the excite- 
ment, the fiutterings, the anticipations, the hopes, the 
fears, which distinguish the life of the spinster from that 
of the matron have necessarily vanished away. 

But tady Caroline, having gone through the first bril- 
liant epoch we have described, escaped to the retirement 
and calm of the country without an engagement ; and what 
a difierent scene opened before her ! How sober and still 
seemed the face of nature ! She had time enough now to 
look about her, her pleasures were gentle and refreshing, 
but not exciting ; her new acquaintances were few ; she 
could, at her leisure, survey, and discriminate, and choose, 
and reject, if there was variety enough among her new 
neighbours to render the employment of selecting her inti- 
mates an interesting one. 

But there was only one to be found who, in manners, 
appearance, accomplishments, and talents, could in the 
least compete with those whom she had left behind her, — 
to her imperfectly known — scarcely understood, but de- 
serving no doubt of high appreciation, if she had only had 
an opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted with 
them, but she had not, — and they were soon forgotten. 
And this one man who turned up in the desert, was thrown 
into familiar intercourse with her by the circumstance of 
his having been selected as her medical attendant, and 
her occasional instructor in botany. As a mere acquaint- 
ance even, he was a perfect godsend in this uncongenial 
neighbourhood. His lore and his wisdom could enliven 
and improve the morning walk, and his converse give 
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pinions of down to the long evenings in the country. 
There was such a blank when he departed, and no other 
equally endowed spirit ready to supply his place, as in the 
city. Enjoyment and delight were identified with his pre- 
sence, and a craving void produced by his departure. He . 
has been by her side for the last three hours, and what 
will she do with the heavy round that must labour on until 
his next appearance ? He is necessary to her existence. 
But besides this, he is her tutelary genius — her guardian 
angel — he to whom her parent has committed her, to be 
renovated and fostered. It was not as a visitor only that 
he has been sitting on that chair opposite to her, which is 
DOW empty. He has been anxiously questioning her, 
prescribing for her, looking in her face, pressing her wrist, 
enforcing dry rules by playful threats (for Campbell could 
descend from his stifihess when he was on duty and felt 
tiiat his point must be carried by some means or other), 
and rendering abstinence from pernicious indulgences the 
sweetest penance she had ever undergone, when laid on by 
a confessor with such a voice and such a smile as his. 
Call him the "Dispensary Doctor 1" ay, — call him by any 
name you please, — but look at him I listen to him ! A 
duke 8 son and a dispensary doctor sound very differently 
certainly; but if the latter possesses all the gifts and 
qualities that we admire in the former, and others besides, 
lacking the title and the wealth only — why should he not 
make an equal impression on the minds with which he 
comes in contact ? And Campbell^s greatest charm con- 
sisted in the total absence of effort to produce an effect, or 
to win a good opinion ; everything came from him natu- 
rally, simply, spontaneously. Lady Caroline thought him 
very sad and very gentle ; but still the more did she long 
to soothe that sadness, and to call that gentleness into 
more vital activity ; — to teach him the delight of living 
for another, and make him sensible of ttie healthy spring 
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that all the faculties acquire when solitary, individual life 
becomes linked to the chain of social existence. 

Verily, Campbell was not so ignorant^ on this subject 
as she supposed ; he had not arrived at the age of thirty- 
three without having felt, and thought, and acted too; 
but his situation was worse than one of ignorance, for it 
was one of knowledge, deprived of its legitimate end by 
having been worked in a false direction. Poor Caroline ! 
If high life in London had been incompetent to teach her 
that she had a heart and affections, she found it out 
now to her cost. Edmund might hint his suspicions to 
George, describe the symptoms, and meet with hearty 
concurrence from his brother ; Sarah might give way to her 
fears, and tremble at the abyss over which her friend was 
standing; but none, save that unhappy young woman 
herself, knew the extent to which her feelings were cap- 
tivated, the force with which her soul was bound. Yes : 
she loved Campbell to distraction, — with all the fervour 
of a first attachment, and with all the indulgence that 
wishes never restrained had now rendered habitual to 
her. Without him, rank, fortune, luxury, life itself, 
were not only valueless, but hateful. How Campbell 
felt with regard to her, it was not easy for an ordinary 
observer to discover. He never presumed on the encou- 
ragement she gave him ; he seemed unconscious of her 
preference. She thought him provoking — very provoking ; 
but his shyness, his reserve, his subjectivity, increased 
the intense interest she took in him. How should she 
thaw the proud, cold, " Dispensary Doctor," and make 
him understand that she considered him immeasurably 
her superior — superior to her in all that heaven alone 
can bestow, and that kings and fortune can neither give 
nor take away ? Could she find no friendly delegate to 
whisper to him, that it he would plead in her ear, be 
would not plead in vain ? She anticipated no opposition 
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from her father ; he had indulged all her fancies from 
childhood until now, and would he make a yeaiatious 
resistance on account of a difference of rank, where her 
happiness and her life were at stake ? Alas I was there 
no one to give her a solemn warning that she was panting 
to enter a labyrinth from which there would be no 
extrication? Where was the Hindoo now to whisper 
that she was risking her heart's treasure on a doomed 
man, — that the axe was laid to the root of the tree, and 
that if she wildly persisted in flinging her tendrils around 
it, the elm and the vine must fall together ? 

A few days after Mrs. Routledge's visit to Laburnum 
Lodge, a note arrived from that lady to Miss Bolton, 
invitmg all the young Boltons to dinner on the following 
Thursday. This was a great surprise to' them, as they 
had no idea the visit would have been followed up by 
such substantial hospitality. Sarah was somewhat relieved 
to find that Mrs. Routledge's supposed disgust with 
Quill's homely appearance and presuming folly had not 
led her to throw off the family, who thought so little of 
themselves as to associate with him. 

After some discussion, it was settled that Sarah and 
her brothers should accept of the invitation, but that 
Lucy, who was still too young to go into company, should 
remain at home with her father. A polite answer was 
sent, and the day passed without any further occurrence. 
On the following day George went to take a walk on 
the Holly Park side of the country, and returned home, 
evidently full of something, which, however, he kept in 
until Sam had taken away the cloth and was safe in the 
kitchen. He then commenced : ^^ Sarah, when I was 
walking this afternoon, I met Mrs. and Miss Routledge 
riding on horseback ; and what do you think Mrs. Rout- 
ledge said to me, when we stopped to have a little 
chat ?" 
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^'I'm sure I don't know," said , Sarah, looking ratber 
frightened. 

^' She desired me to bring Quill to dinner at HoIIj 
Park, next Thursday." 

" To bring Quill ! repeated Sarah^ astonished ; " and 
does she think he lives with us V 

'* I cannot tell ; perhaps she does." • 

" And did you undeceive her ?" 

^' No ; I wais not aware that she had been deceived. If 
I thought such a thing, I would find out the villain who 
had done so, and fight him to the death." 

** Don't plague me I you know what I mean ; — did you 
correct her mistake ?" 

" Now, why did not you express yourself so at first ? I 
must teach women to speak with precision. I just told 
her that I would ^ve him her message when I saw him, 
and that I had no doubt he would be highly flattered by 
her invitation." 

^^ Well, I suppose she guesses by that that he is not stay- 
ing at our house, but you might have been more explicit. 
I am in hopes the business of the invitation will fall to the 
ground, as you are not likely to see him before Thursday." 

George was determined it should not fall to the ground 
if his exertions could prevent it, but he said nothing of 
his intentions. 

" I can tell you," he continued, " that Mrs. Routledge 
does not hold poor Quill in the abhorrence that you do ; 
she thinks him an interesting, amiable fellow, with very 
just ideas on some subjects, and not devoid of taste and 
feeling. His desire to shine as a scholar and a man of 
wisdom is the great rock he splits on, she justly remarks ; 
but on the whole she considers him a loveable creature, 
and has taken quite a fancy to him." 

*' I am glad she likes him since she met him at our 
house," said Sarah. She was rather pleased, too, that 
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Mrs. Routledge had invited him, for she could not pos- 
sihiy have done so if she held them in contempt for 
submitting to his acquaintance ; again, she settled that 
the invitation must end in smoke, as George could not see 
him when she had given strict orders to be denied when 
he next called. 

On the following day George very quietly put on his 
hat, and walked through the lanes and fields and Ash- 
combe churchyard to Miss Hobbes's cottage. At supper 
the result of his visit was disclosed. 

*^ Sarah, you must make yourself as comfortable as you 
can under the certainty that Quill will dine at Holly 
Park on Thursday ; Mrs. Routledge has invited him her- 
self without any aid on our part." 

*' Is it possible ?" cried Sarah, dismayed. 

" Yes ; I was over at the cottage to-day, and found him 
at home ; so tired that he could hardly stir. It seems he 
spent the whole of yesterday traversing the 6ountry, 

* through bog and through briar,^ over hills and down 
precipices, searching for all the wild flowers the country 
can produce. He then made them into a bouquet as big 
as his head, and carried them ofi^ to Holly Park, as an 
offering to Mrs. Routledge, accompanied by a note, — 
such as he could write, — challenging her to produce 

* more exquisite workmanship ' out of her greenhouse." 

" How he does come round people 1" said Sarah ; ** was 
he so forward as to call at the house with his flowers ?" 

^' No ; he remained at the porter's lodge, and sent a 
girl to ' the great house ' as he called it, with the bouquet 
and a note, and a message came back with thanks and an 
invitation to dinner." 

'' I suppose," said Edmund, ^^ he does not know which 
he is standing on, his head or his feet, he is in such joy." 

^^He is certainly standing on neither to-day," said 
George, ^'for he is so exhausted after yesterday's hard 

if 3 
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work, that he is lying prostrate on the sofa, unable to 



move." 



Sarah wished he might be sofa-ridden for a month, 
but she congratulated herself that at any rate he was not 
to go with them. 

** Now don't be angry, Sarah !" said George, timidly, 
" but the fact is that as the fly we are to go in holds four, 
and so there will be a vacant seat, I have offered it to 
him — otherwise, how could the poor creature go ? He 
could not afford to take a vehicle all to himself, nor could 
he walk that great distance ; so he will just step over here 
and we will brush him, and settle him, and take him on 
with us." 

Sarah was enraged at this arrangement ; Quill to be 
in her party after all ! exactly when she had come to the 
arrangement of cutting his acquaintance altogether. It 
was insufferable — she would not submit to it : — ^she would 
stay at home herself. 

" Really, Sarah, we could hardly do less than give him 
a seat," remonstrated Edmund. " Mrs. Routledge has 
gone out of her way to invite him, and in doing so, do you 
imagine she will laugh at us for bringing him in the car- 
riage with us ? If he exposes himself while there, the 
people who invited him are the parties to feel awkward, 
and not we who are only some of the guests. Are we 
accountable for the persons we meet at Holly Park? 
Who will know he came in the same conveyance with us? 
You will make yourself look prematurely old by the man- 
ner in which you are always fretting, — and about some 
nonsense, too." 

** He never stops roaring our Christian names from top 
to bottom of the room whenever we are in his company," 
said Sarah, a little quieted, but still angry. "And you, 
George " 

" Now don't begin an attack upon me," interrupted he, 
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" for I promise you I will not say a word to him during 
the whole time we are there, much less will I provoke him 
to expose himself. I have already promised his sister that 
Edmund and I will do our best to keep him back, and to 
check his attempts to make himself agreeable. She is 
very uneasy at the idea of his going there, and will strive 
to keep him at home if possible." 

" Ay, indeed, — stop the tide," said Edmund. 

Sarah, finding matters were arranged in such a way as 
that she could not alter them, was prudent enough to sub- 
mit to her ^' dull daily drop " as patiently as she could, 
and the subject was discontinued. 
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CHAPTEK XVII. 



DRESSING AND UNDBESSING. 

'* How oddly he is siiited I I think he bought his doublet in Italy^ 
his round hose in France* Ms bonnet in Germany, and his behayiour 
©Terywhere." — Shakespeare. 



The* day of the dinner at Holly Park hariog arrived, 
George, who had dressed early, was sitting in the parlour 
with his father and Lucy, Sarah and Edmund being 
engaged with their toilet, when a well-known double- 
knock at the door, consisting of a few unconnected and 
independent thumps, announced the arrival of Quill 
according to appointment. In about five minutes after, 
George ran into Sarah's room. " What in the world is 
the matter ?" she cried ; " is papa ill ?" 

'^ No, no ; and I am aware of having intruded shame- 
fully, but I could not help it. Quill is such a figure ! 
I want to describe him : youll die of laughing.*' 
" I shall not die of laughing," said Sarah crossly* 
" But just let me tell you," cried George, forgetting 
that he was throwing the greatest impediment he could in 
the way of his sister going in company with Quill ; " he 
has got on a white satin waistcoat worked in coloured 
silks ; a white cravat as stifle as mill-board, and so high 
that I expect it will cut up through half his ear ; his hair 
is oiled to such an excess that it is pasted close to his 
beady thus developing to perfection his great intellectual 
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organs, and above all towers the Thersitean peak, like its 
brother of TeneriflFe ; he has got an enormous pair of 
black ribbon bows in his thin shoes which he brought in 
his pocket and put on in the hall, which same bows look 
like crows with their wings in full stretch ; he has three 
rings on one hand and two on the other, a lady's brooch 
in the front of his shirt, and an immense bouquet in his 
coat." 

" Has he small-clothes and long stockings on ?" cried 
Edmund from his room, for as the doors were open he 
had heard the whole description. 

"No," answered George, his coat and trowsers are 
pretty fair; "egad if he was complete at all points I would 
not let him out of the carriage until I had made terms 
with the Routledges as to what they were to pay me for 
allowing them to exhibit him.'* 

Sarah on her part was almost crying. "This is 
excellent fun to you, George, as usual, but if you 
imagine that I will go into the room with such a mounte- 
bank as that walking after me, you are much mistaken. 
If you have an animal ready, to exhibit to Mr. Boutledge's 
company you may set oflF and take it with you ; I will 
remain at home." So saying she threw down the brush 
with which she had been smoothing her hair. 

"Pooh 1" said George, "it is vain to expect you will ever 
be anything but yourself; certainly I am glad Nature 
broke the die when she made you, and cast the rest of us 
in a different mould ; I'll go down and see what I can do 
with him ; I will get him to throw away the flowers and 
take out the brooch ! they are the most ludicrous things 
about him — and pray continue your dressing: what a 
beautiful lilac silk dress that is on the bed ! and this 
myrtle wreath will become your complexion perfectly; 
you will be the finest girl in the room, in spite of ori- 
flammes and all." 
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" Go away and don't plague me," said Sarah, slowly 
resuming her preparations. George left her room, met 
Edmund in the lobby, and they both went down to the 
parlour. There they found Quill strutting up and down 
the room, and eyeing himself occasionally in the glass. 

" Now, Edmund," cried he, "do not say a word against 
anything I have on, for I have been dressed by two 
ladies." 

" Indeed !*' said Edmund ; " and who are they ?" 

" The Miss Aliens ; they came across the fields to our 
cottage t6-day to see how I looked, and to give me a 
present besides. Do you see this beautiful waistcoat? — 
Well, they worked it for me as a birthday present, but as 
that ^11 not come for a week (next Wednesday I shall 
be twenty-four), they thought it better to give it to me 
now, as I had a dinner invitation. Is it not splendid ?" 

" Yes, certainly ; but it is only fit to wear at a fancy 
ball," said Edmund, " and they did very wrong to 
encourage you to wear it at a dinner." 

" And who on earth gave you that brooch ?" asked 
George. 

" I borrowed it from my sister." 

" I am amazed at Miss Hobbes for countenancing 
such an absurdity as to wear a woman's brooch ! it is so^ 
unlike her to wish you to be made a laughing-stock. I 
cannot account for her lending it to you." 

"She did not lend it to me," faltered Quill; "she 
was working in her garden, and I had not time to go 
out to ask her, so I went into her room and took it out of 
her pincushion ; she often told me I might borrow her 
umbrella when I wanted it" 

" But an umbrella and a brooch are very diflerent 
things ; you may as well go to Holly Park dressed up in 
her petticoat as in her brooch ; take it out of your shirt 
immediately !" 
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*' 'Deed then I won't ; Miss Hester put it in with her 
own hands, and declared it looked beautiful." 

George, who was becoming convinced that Sarah's 
going to the dinner entirely depended on the removal of 
this outlandish appendage to a gentleman's ^' complete 
toilet," appealed energetically to his father. " Papa, did 
the Prince of Wales and the Brighton dandies wear great 
flat stones in their shirts in your day ?" 

Mr. Bolton looked up stupidly ; " Fitter for Lucy," 
he murmured. 

" There now," said George to Quill, " you hear that" 

" I'm sure I should be most happy to give it to 
Miss Lucy," said Quill, " only it is not mine ; it belongs 
to my sister." 

" We do not want you to give it to Lucy," said 
George, *^ but just take it out, like a good fellow, and 
hand it to Lucy to keep for you till we return to-night, 
and she will deliver it safe to you before you start for 
home." 

But Lucy, who felt dull enough, and quite in the back- 
ground whilst the others were dressing; or discussing 
their dress, or bustling about in a state of lively excite- 
ment, did not feel at all disposed to act as care-taker to 
some of the superfluous finery ; and she accordingly 
answered, rather sharply : ** I will not take charge of 
Miss Hobbes's brooch; I don't see why I am to be 
brought into the business: if it is not fit that Mr. Quill 
should wear it, he can wrap it up in a bit of paper and 
put it into his breeches -pocket, and — " 

" Lucy 1" interrupted George, "what are you saying?" 

" I am saying," continued she, speaking louder, " that 
he can put it into his breeches-pocket, where it will 
be quite safe; that pocket is long, and narrow towards 
the bottom, and there is no danger of the brooch fidling 
out" 
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" Upon my word/* said George, " that is cool ! let me 
never hear you dare to mention that part of a gentle- 
man's dress, Lucy. How could you do such a thing? 
and in the presence of gentlemen — and by its coarsest 
name too ! " 

" And pray what am I to do," said Lucy, angrily, ** to 
make people understand the pocket I mean ? I did not 
mean his waistcoat-pocket, nor his coat-pocket, but that 
which is the safest of all." 

" It is quite enough for you to tell Mr. Quill you are 
too disobliging to take charge of his brooch for him, 
without dictating to him what pocket he is to put it in. 
And knowing the dimensions and shape of the thing, 
too 1 — ^long and narrow, forsooth !" 

" And a very good right I have to know the dimen- 
sions and shape of the pocket ; I have mended your 
own — ^trowsers, I suppose I may call them — often enough 
to be so far acquainted with them." 
. George, reddening and looking furious, rushed out of 
the room, muttering, " Incorrigible imp !" 

" Lucy, darling, has any one tormented you?" said 
Mr. Bolton, perceiving, when he lifted his head, that she 
was flushed and ruffled. 

" No, papa," answered she, endeavouring to continue 
her work. 

Quill, who had felt somewhat awkward and uncom- 
fortable during this altercation about that part of his 
garments that a gentleman least wishes to have brought 
under discussion, seeing Lucy's vexation, thought some 
apology necessary, so he began : — " Indeed, Miss Lucy, I 
am very sorry, I'm sure ; I am greatly to blame — " but he 
stopped short, not being able immediately to see what he 
was to be blamed for. But Lucy soon settled the matter. 

" Really, Mr. Quill, why you are to blame is more 
than I can discover ; you have done nothing in my 
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opinion, but accept of an invitation and dress as you 
pleased — a thing every one has a right to do. I don't 
know what George means by the way in which he is 
going on ; he has done nothing but worry you, papa, and 
me for the last half-hour ; he shook papa as if he was a 
child, because he did not answer his question the moment 
he asked it Such work about a brooch I For my part, I 
think you are beautifully dressed, and look twice as well 
as he does himself." 

** Ha, ha ! here is another lady on my side," said 
Quill, chuckling. 

Meantime, George had gone to the steps of the hall- 
door to recover himself, and, finding Edmund there 
Watching for the carriage, he said to him : " You have 
more influence over Quill than I have ; do go and make 
him take that brooch out of his shirt, and those flowers 
out of his coat, otherwise Sarah declares she will not go 
into company with him ; such a job as I have between 
them both I And get him to put on his gloves, so as to hide 
those ugly rings, and I will run up and bring her down, 
and hurry her through the hall, and into the carriage, be- 
fore she sees him." 

Edmund promised to do his best, and hastened into 
the parlour. " Come, Quill," said he, " there are other 
ladies as good judges of dress as the Miss Aliens ; Sarah 
cannot bear to see brooches in men's breasts, and the 
Routledge family would never pardon such a gross absur- 
dity ; and you are more bound to please the lady who 
takes you, and the ladies who entertain you, than the 
Miss Aliens. Take it out, man, I say !" 

Lucy opened her eyes wide on seeing another brother 
coming to the charge in place of the defeated George. 

" Take it out I" repeated Edmund, an octave higher, " for 
not one of us will enter the carriage with you unless you do." 

Quill looked sulky, and began to fumble at his shirt. 
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" Come, I'll do it for you," and Edmund pulled it out. 
The head of a decapitated tyrant was never held up with 
more triumph — the ' Rape of the Lock ' did not awaken 
greater pride. 

" Give it to me," said Quill, " I will keep it myself.** 

Edmund gave it to him. He put it into his waistcoat 
pocket ; he would not put it into the safer one, for fear of 
reminding Lucy of the rebuke she had just received. 

"Now," said Edmund, "where are your gloves? I 
hope they are of the exact Brummel tint." 

" Ah ! what colour is that?" 

" Pale lemon-colour, to be sure ; is it not, papa ?" 
Mr. Bolton smiled. 

" Mine are only grey," said Quill, taking them but of 
his pocket, " but they are a pretty shade, aren't they ?" 

" Very pretty ; now put them on," said Edmund ; 
" but I'm afraid you will never be able to get them over 
these rings." 

" But I know I shall," cried Quill, dreading a new 
subtraction from his ornaments ; "for I tried them on 
before I set out, although I would not wear them on the 
road." 

" Very prudent ; but you must wear them now, as 
you are going in the carriage with a lady." Quill put 
them on. 

" Now," said Edmund, blandly, " give poor Lucy a 
few of those ranunculuses, to console her for being left at 
home ; and then — but what makes you look so terrified ?" 
he exclaimed, noticing the dismay produced by this request. 

Poor Quill, who was the essence of good-nature, espe- 
cially when girls were concerned, was terrified lest this 
second reference to Lucy might produce some efiects 
similar to the last, and cause her new vexation. " I'm 
sure I don't know — " he stammered ; " if Miss Lucy would 
care for my bouquet, I should be most happy to resign it 
to her—" 
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" No wonder he is frightened," broke in Lucy ; " no- 
thing can equal the manner in which he has been fagged 
and worried. I am surprised he has spirits to go at all. 
I should like to know how much of his clothes George 
and you would leave on him, if you were perfectly free to 
strip him." Then, alarmed lest she had said too much, 
and that Edmund, in his turn, would attack her for 
indelicacy, she added, in a hurried manner, " I don't want 
Mr. Quill's bouquet, to console me for staying at home ; 
I'd much rather be with papa than at a stiff dinner. 
Mr. Quil], do not think of taking a single flower out of 
your coat for me." 

Edmund looked reproachfully at her as a traitor to 
their cause, then at Quill, who had all the air of a 
culprit; finally he said: "Really, I will interfere no 
more at present," and went back to the hall-door, where 
George was still standing. " The brooch is out, and 
the gloves are on," said he, " and the animal is as near 
a human one as I can make it." At the same instant 
the fly drove up to the door. George ran to the bottom 
of the stairs to meet Sarah. 

" Here, take my arm ; we have worked a great reform 
in Quill ; he looks pretty well now. Come along." 

He hurried Jier into the hall, but, as they were 
passing through it, she said : '^ I must kiss papa before 

I go." 

" No, no, you will only disturb him ; he is dozing." 

" Dozing ! that is not right ; we never let him sleep at 
this hour of the day ; Lucy is not amusing him, I must 
go in and speak to her." 

" I assure you she will commence something the moment 
we are gone, but now there is such confusion she cannot ; 
I saw her preparing the backgammon tables." 

At this moment the parlour-door burst open, and forth 
issued Quill into the hall, and stood bolt upright before 
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the astonished Sarah, in a full blaze of scarlet flowers, his 
little head tottering about within the rigid ramparts of 
the cravat which was too wide for him ; the enormous 
bows of his shoes like wings ready to lift him from the 
ground every instant, while the delicate beauty of the 
embroidered satin waistcoat formed an absurd contrast 
with the plain, homely little figure it encased. Ofl^ flew 
the glove, the triumph of Edmund's diplomacy — ^yes, off 
it flew, and a hand, broad, red, and short, bedecked with 
rings, large, cheap, and paltry, grasped the fair and 
taper fingers of Sarah, on one of which a light but costly 
diamond hoop, the bequest of her mother, blazed in solitary 
splendour. 

" Happy to see you, Miss Sarah. Delightful day we 
are likely to spend. Miss Lucy sent me to you to request 
you would not * run away ' with the bunch of keys." 

" They are hanging in the locker of the sideboard," 
she answered. 

Quill skipped back to the parlour. Sarah's eyes fol- 
lowed him in evident disgust. George looked after hina 
too, saying something between his teeth which we had 
better not quote. He then seized his sister's arm, 
wheeled her along the hall, and shot her into the carriage, 
all in the space of a few seconds. Sarah, scared at finding 
herself seated there without the slightest effort on her own 
part, exclaimed : — 

"What are you about, George? you have hurt my 
arm, and I am sure you have broken my bracelet : are 
you mad?" 

** Going, going !" cried George, not heeding her words ; 
" Quill, — Edmund, — are you ready ? going — gone !" 

They both darted out of the parlour, sprang into the 
carriage, and clapped the door shut. 

" To Holly Park !" roared George to the driver. 

The horse being lashed plunged forward in an awkward 
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canter. The noise of the wheels made Lucy look up from 
her work. 

" Joy go with you !" she exclaimed, drawing a long 
breath. ' Papa dear, shall we have our coffee first, and 
afterwards our backgammon ?" 

" Yes, darling," said Mr. Bolton. 

After about an hour's driving, our party arrived at 
Mr. Routledge's beautiful seat. The house was a hand- 
some substantial building, with a fine portico in the Doric 
order. Grass gardens, kept with exquisite neatness, 
stretched beneath the windows of the drawing-room and 
dining-room, rich with the finest shrubs and spring 
flowers. The door was opened by a tall, well-looking 
footman, who conducted the party into a cloaking-room. 
Sarah took off her cloak, and began to arrange her dress. 

" I hope we are not late," said George to the man. 

'' Oh no, sir !" answered he, looking askance at 
Quill. 
• " Are all the company come ?" continued George. 

"I think they are, sir," answered the servant, well 
pleased at any delay that gave him an opportunity of 
scanning more closely the new phenomenon ; ^' there are 
the two Miss Nevilles, of Sunville, the great heiresses, 
and their mother : Captain Lewis, from London, and some 
other gentlemen." His eye, which had travelled over the 
length and breadth of Quill's person (who was settling 
himself in a corner), having reached the shoe-ties, was 
perfectly satisfied, and he prepared to lead the way to 
L draiing-room. 

'^ Permit me. Miss Sarah a single instant^" said Quill, 
and leaning forward on one toe, with a mixture of gallantry 
and respect in his manner, he adjusted a curl that had 
become deranged in the carriage. Sarah bowed, and 
strove to look courteous, and the footman looked as only 
a Saxon servant can look, with the checked smile quivering 
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on the lip, beneath the puckered brow and stern eye of 
long and practised servitude. 

"Come, come, Sarah," said George, giving her his 
arm. Edmund and Quill followed. They passed through 
a corridor lined with rich fragrant plants ranged on 
each side of it. The footman made a chamsie forward 
to open the drawing-room door, but sprang bac kagain 
saying : — 

" Beg pardon, sir, — what name?" 

" Mr. and Miss Bolton," said George. " And Mr. 
Quill 1" squealed Quill from the rear. 

" Hang you I" said Edmund, in a low voice, " could not 
you be content to go in like me, without being announced ?" 

" Indeed, I beg your pardon," said Quill, in the same 
shrill tone in which he always spoke, '' we are as unlike 
as possible; when your brother is announced you may 
consider yourself announced too ; but I who have a dif- 
ferent name, and am the head of another family, should 
be particularly mentioned ; it is a duty I owe myself." 

It is difficult to determine which at this moment was 
most to be pitied — the footman who was in duty bound 
to preserve a solemn and respectful face, or Sarah, who 
was in politeness bound, on entering the presence of her 
hostess, to assume a smiling and affable one. However, 
the parts were respectably performed, the door flew open, 
and the man called out "Mr. and Miss Bolton, and 
Mr. Quill," enunciating the latter name in a tone which, 
to the sensitive ear of Sarah, sounded both sarcastic and 
emphatic. 

Mrs. Routledge rose to receive her guests, who were 
stepping up to meet her followed by the " head of the 
family," toddling along in an affected gait ; and that his 
appearance did not excite a universal roar of laughter 
may be considered as a most triumphant instance of the 
degree to which politeness has, in this our nineteenth cen- 
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tury, assumed its sway over the most irritable portions of 
man's physiological constitution. However, "all was 
quiet and aristocratic." On a luxurious couch, round 
which ornaments seemed to crowd the thickest, and state 
to assume its most imposing features, sat Mrs. Routledge 
and two other ladies — one the mother of the heiresses, and 
the other a Miss Cope, a lady of about forty-five, who 
was on a visit with Mrs. Neville and her daughters. 

In a window at the other end of the room were clustered 
four young ladies — the two Miss Nevilles and the two Miss 
Boutledges ; and in the middle of the apartment,* almost 
equally distant from the two female groups, stood four or 
five gentlemen. The ladies on the sofa were speaking but 
little, the ladies in the window not much more, but the 
central party were engaged in an animated conversation. 
Such was the cmi'p Sadl which this English assemblage 
presented. Sarah, whose tastq and position in life as* 
mistress of her father's house, led her to herd generally 
with the quiet married class of ladies, took her seat near 
the sofa ; George and Edmund joined the gentlemen ; and 
Quill, having paid his respects to Mrs. Routledge, made 
four bows towards the window, which, in their devotion, 
amounting nearly to prostration, can only be compared to 
those of a Ghebir when he worships the rising sun. This 
religious rite being performed, greatly to the amusement 
of the consecrated objects of it, not daring to approach 
nearer to the goddesses, he planted himself with his back 
to the chimneypiece, and surveyed the scene around him 
with infinite satisfaction. 

The gentlemen who were in the centre of the room 
consisted of Mr. Routledge the host, a portly man with a 
florid complexion, and features rather obtuse but not 
badly shaped. He was hospitable, well-tempered, and 
amiable, an indulgent husband, an affectionate father, and 
a kind, generous landlord. Beside him stood his only 
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and much-loved son Charles — a slight, elastic young man 
of the middle height, with features and complexion similar 
to his sisters, black curling hair, and a rich hazel eye full 
of fun and mischief when he laughed, but in his serious 
movements not devoid of feeling and reflection. The 
guests were Mr. James, an old bachelor of fifty, who 
resided on a little property of his own, not far from Sun- 
ville ; Captain Lewis, his cousin, who was on a visit with 
him ; and, though last not least, Dr. Campbell. 

When the young Boltons had made their bow to Mr. 
Routledge, who received them kindly and cordially, 
George, of all the gentlemen in the room, had the taste 
to go to the window, and renew his acquaintance with his 
oriflammes, while Edmund hastened to greet his master, 
whom he had not seen for a day or two. 

When they had shaken hands, Campbell took Edmund 
aside into the recess of a richly-curtained window, and 
said hastily, in a low voice, ''For heaven's sake, what 
made you bring that outlandish harlequin here ? Do you 
see how he is dressed ?" 

" Of course I do," answered the other ; , " I have had 
more trouble and worry with him than you can suppose. 
It was not I who asked him to come in our party. George 
and he settled it between them." 

" But who invited him to dine here ?" inquired Camp- 
bell. 

'' Mrs. Routledge herself. She met him at our house 
last week. I believe she took a fancy to him ; it is hard 
to tell why." 

'' Well, I thought she had more sense," said Campbell. 
** Just look at him 1 — like a dancing dog !" 

** I assure you Sarah is furious, and only for the reform 
we effected in him we could not have brought him at all." 

" You are as fortunate as reformers generally are," 
rejoined Campbell; ''for the world can neither see nor 
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appreciate yanr iraproyements. I should wish to know 
how he could be more grotesquely dressed dian he is at 
prescDt." 

'^ Why, in the first place/' said Edmund, " he had a 
huge woman's brooch in the front of his shirt, and only 
for me" — 

" Allow me to observe," interrupted Campbell, grown 
snappish with vexation at the unexpected apparition of 
Quill, ^^ that it is quite immaterial whether the woman to 
whom the brooch belonged was ' huge ' or not. Perhaps 
you mean to tell me that he had, and has- now, in his 
breast an immense brooch intended for a female, smooth 
and shining and as big as a small looking-glass. It would 
do him to shave at, if the wretch had any beard." 

Edmund gave a glance at Quill, and beheld the brooch 
replaced in all its glory. "Oh! the- traitor! the faith- 
breaker ! after all my toil and mancBUvring;!'* 

Before they could say any more the object of their 
disgust approached them with an air of high self-compla- 
cency. " Ho, ho, gallant sons of Scollopasius ! do I find 
you putting your heads together as usual? — no doubt 
discussing the last little heartache you were so fortunate 
as to cure." 

Dr. Campbell, without taking the slightest notice of 
him, walked away, and sat down by Sarah, who rose a 
degree in his estimation every time he heard of any new 
protest she had made against Quill. 

In a few minutes dinner was announced. Mr. Rout- 
ledge of course took Mrs. Neville, iiad Charles the eldest 
of the heiresses ; Campbell offered his arm to Sarah, and 
George was fortunate in securing Fanny, who, now free 
from bonnet, looked like a houri, with her black ringlets 
rippling down her handsome neck, her fine forehead frilly 
displayed, and her dark eyes dancing in smiles at the 
pleasant trifles he was showering into her ear. Mrs. 
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Routledge honoured Mr. James with her arm, hut hefore 
going she requested Mr. Quill to take Miss Cope. Why 
she allotted these two worthies to one another we cannot 
exactly say ; perhaps she saw that they two alone were 
unprovided for ; perhaps she felt that the psdr frona whom 
the rest of the company shrank instinctively could not do 
better than herd together. What young girl could en- 
dure to be linked^even for a moment to such a hisus 
naturce and victim of fantastic art as Quill ? — ^under the 
eyes, too, of an astonished butler and a train of satirical 
footmen ! Still less could the hostess have braved the ire 
of hot youth had she asked any of the young men to 
accept^ even for a two-minute portion of his life, of such a 
partner as a sallow, smirking, ill-dressed elderly toady, — 
for such we are under the painM necessity of confessing 
that Miss Cope was. In tibis order, then, the company 
entered the dining-room. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE HEIRESSES. . 

Fondly the wheeling fire-flies flew aronnd her. 
Those little glitterers of a London night. 

But none of these possessed a sting to wound her. 
Hers was a pitch heyond a coxoomVs flight 

Perhaps she wished an aspirant profounder. 
But whatsoe'er she wished, she acted right ; 

And whether coldness, pride, or virtue dignify, 

A woman, so she's good, what does it signify ? " 

Btbon. 



Perhafs there is not in the artificial landscape a more 
beautiful sight than a dining->room fully arrayed for the 
important repast The carpet, the curtains, the paper, 
all of a rich crimson, blending harmoniously with one 
another; — the magnificently-carved and deeply-polished 
sideboard groaning beneath its wealth of massy plate, its 
breadth of glittering cut glass looking like a rippling lake 
dancing and sparkling beneath the sunbeams, — and its 
mimic armoury of knives and forks; — ^the banqueting- 
table, with its piles of snowy damask, and its long file of 
silver or china plates, as the case may be, — ^both almost 
equally beautiful ; — the dishes displaying edibles of every 
imaginable shade of brown and green, and bravely dis- 
charging their double debt of pleasing the eye first and 
the palate afterwards ; the brown hues dipping at one 
extremity into the pale straw colour of the critically-baked 
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pasty, at the other ascending into the tawny red of the 
well-cured ham, — ^paling into cream-colour on the plump 
breast of the boiled pullet, darkening into true Vandyke 
on the roasted surface of England's sirloin. But why 
dwell on colours that are indescribable,— of which an 
idea can be given only by associating tfiem with the sub- 
stances to which they «^re native ? — fiaflfron-colour in the dye 
of the rice pudding, pea-green in the early peas, sap-green 
in the classic parsley, lemon-colour in the garniture of 
the veal, — all were there. And then the wines! — ^like 
liquid rubies and topazes flashing from their prisons of 
elaborately-cut glass, with all their promise of lightness 
to the heart and frolic to the eye,-rr-an hour of lost youth 
to the old, god-like buoyancy to the young, and to all 
a momentary oblivion of the sorrows that have darkened 
many a yesterday, and that Ioqia in the perspective of 
many a to-morrow. All this, and more than this, I 
might sing ; but I love not to dwell on the pleasures of 
sense, neither could I undertake to describe curiously and 
minutely, even in prose, each dish as it is laid down, 
vanishes, and gives plaoe to another,-r-although a noble 
poet has performed this feat in the most difficult rhymes, ^ 
Suffice it fpr me to say, in pure Johnsonese, that the 
diBHer was substantial without coarseness, and elegant 
without ostentation. 

Meantime the company seated themselves at table. 
Miss Cope being cm Quill's right hand. Edmund con- 
trived tp get on his left, that he might keep him in order, 
and restrain or correct any efflorescenoe of speech, blun- 
dering of names, or gaueherU of manner, into which his 
ignorance or fatuity might betray him^ But to do. this 
little fellow justice, notwithstanding his want of intellect, 
and total ii^experience in the manners of the world, yet 
such was bis innate kindness and good-nature that he was 
never guilty of any breach of politeness either in word or 
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deed ; so that what was studied by the hard and selfish as 
aD institution of high life, sprang up spontaneously in the 
heart of this humble and despised individual^ so sparingly 
endowed in other respects by the capricious mother of the 
varied races of man. With forms, indeed, he was quite 
unacquainted i Edmund was jtst in time td stop him as 
he was going to ask Mr« Houtledge to take wine with 
him ; he might probably have called a second time for 
soup ; but he would not on any account have partaken of 
a dish that he saw was a favourite with the ladies, and 
that might not have been ample enough for all the com- 
pany. 

While the party ai'e at dinner we shall take the oppor- 
tunity of sajing a few words about some of tfaef guests ; 
and as the Miss Nevilles were, of all present, those who 
enjoyed the greatest share of wealth, ancestry, and all the 
qtioe rumfecimtts ipsiy we are bound to begin with them. 
Certainly those garnitures which the experienced Ithacan 
declares are not indeed our own, deserve so much the 
larger share of our gratitude, since, not being akin to us, 
they yet stand by our side as the most staunch and omni- 
potent friends, whether to protect vtA frbnH the insults and 
injuries of the worid, or to introduce us to all its fascina- 
tions ; whether to sway society to meet all our wishes 
and caprices, and receive every idle word we say as honey 
to its lips and marrow to its bones i or whether, finally, 
to embalm out* memdfy with the odoui" of a thousand 
virtues. 

These ladies being thus introduced and protected, na- 
turally claim precedence in any notice we are expected to 
give of the assembled guests ; and, moreover, they will 
not play an unimportant part in the remainder of this 
narrative. 

The Miss Nevilles had from their early youth enjoyed 
the privileges and expectations of heiresses. They never 
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had a brother, their father having died four years after 
his marriage, and when his youngest daughter was eight 
months old. Indeed, a lung complaint which had been 
long secretly advancing, and which he knew would snatch 
him to an early grave, was considered to have been 
brought to the incurable point by the feverish excitement 
to which he suffered himself to be wrought on finding he 
was not to be blessed with a male heir. He was proud 
of his family, '|>roud of bis wealth, and ambitious of hand- 
ing down to a long line of descendants the name he had 
received from countless predecessors. For some months 
before his wife's second confinement, feeling that his 
fragile frame was sinking, he had no hope left but that 
he might clasp a boy, leave to him the sacred deposit of 
his name and bis fair broad lands, and then bid adieu to 
all earthly ties ; and, as he deserved, he was miserably 
disappointed. Mr. Neville may be considered quite too 
commonplace a character to trouble the reader with, as 
he was one of a multitude who have feelings similar to 
his, and who are perpetually introduced into fiction, and 
met with in our daily paths. But yet it is not uninterest- 
ing to pause for a moment to contemplate those who, in 
every change of the. moral, social, and political, condition 
of man, continue to be the victims of one absorbing and 
overwhelming passion, which seems incapable of being 
eradicated from the human heart. Philosophy cannot lay 
bare its futility, religion cannot undermine it, nor satire 
laugh it away. From the young man who ^' went away 
sorrowing," to the great poet and novelist who permitted 
this passion to sweep through his mighty soul with a de- 
solating influence that led him to prostitute his inspira- 
tions and consume his powers, — the love of accumulating, 
preserving, and transmitting property seems inherent in 
the heart of man. It may have its origin in the intense 
love of life that attends us through our entire existence. 
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drugged though that existence may be with the bitterest 
draught that nature and fortune can mix for our potation. 
But we mtifst die ; — there stands the absolute, unanswer- 
able fact — so certain that we may call it a fact before it 
takes place. Still we seem to have an ideal existence in 
the son who bears our title, resembles us in countenance, 
and is to be the guardian of the lands we have proudly 
called after our name. The grave seems to lose half its 
gloom and its rigidity — ^the reflection of a reflected light 
falls on it ; — it is sad to die, but it is better to be remem- 
bered when dead than forgotten when dead, and a faint 
echo of what we once were, goes booming from age to age 
through each successive ^' representative of the family." 
Mr Neville loved his fair lawns and pasture-fields, where, 
year after year, his prize ox had grazed, attracting crowds 
to look upon his magnificent proportions. He loved the 
rich glebe w}iich from time immemorial had felt the grip 
of a Neville's plough, and had opened its breast to a 
Neville's broadcast ; he loved his underwood and copses, 
where the plover that whistled over his head could fall 
beneath no gun but his own ; but most of all he loved his 
oaks. The rings of those oaks numbered four hundred 
years at least ; they had cast their shadow over many a 
wandering cavalier, had spread their withered leaves 
under the knees of many a praying Puritan, had waved a 
welcome to the sulky Dutchman, and had cast many an 
unheeded acorn in the path of the eager huntsman, what 
time five hundred head of deer were paraded before 
Queen Anne on the skirts of Wolmer forest. 

But while dynasty succeeded to dynasty, and while one 
potentate blazed in a momentary triumph, and another 
succumbed in dim eclipse, those calm and stately spec- 
tators of human vicissitudes had owned no master but a 
Neville; and now they passed to two young girls, who 
were at liberty to bestow them — ^according to their vanity. 
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their pasdon, or their caprice--on a bankrupt young lard, 
who migiht sell them to pay his debts ; or on a retired 
brewer, or a flourishing miller, who might have .owed their 
origin to ififty paunds^ and whose rulgar names would be 
henceforth linked with bis sacred demesnes and messuages, 
to the exclusion of his own. 

The expiration of a long nrinority launched the Miss 
Nesrilies into an annual income of .thirty thousand poundsy 
and a sum of a hundred thousand pounds in cash, which 
had been accumulating durioDig their infancy* The youngest 
sister had just become of age, and it was now about a 
fortnight since they had arrived to spend some time at 
Sunville, one of their estates that Aey had nerer risited 
before. It was about two miles from Holly Park, and 
five from the town of Northwood. Miss Neville had a 
lair complexion like her father; she was not decidedly 
handsome, but more striking than many beauties; she 
had a penetrating, dear, blue eye, which, diough gene- 
rally only threatening in its expression, seemed capable of 
melting into deeper emotions. Her mouth was very well 
formed, with an expression of haughtiness and determina- 
tion in her upper lip, like one who was accustomed to be 
obeyed, and would ill brook being thwarted. Her under- 
standing was good, her tastes had been improved, but her 
mind was not properly cultivated ; her situation and her 
idiosyncracy were peculiarly hostile to any attempts at 
storing her intellect with useful knowledge. I%e had 
from her childhood ruled her moljier, who was easy-tem*- 
pered and weak, and she had invariably laid down the law 
for her own education. She would not learn anything 
stupid and dry, as if she was preparing to be a governess, 
and accordingly nothing stupid and dry was taught to her. 
But she was quick and observant, and although she would 
not " pore over books,*' she never seemed a whit inferior 
to women who read *' six hours a day." 
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In company she wAd self-poesedseid, lively, and fluent;, 
saying everything that came uppermodt in her mind, froiti 
a persuasion, confirmed by experiende, that whatever she 
said would be well received, so that her thoughts flowed 
fresh, ungarbled, uncramped ; modified of coarse by the 
purity of her heart, and the decorum and pditenei^ in 
which she had been always trained. There is certainly 
nothing that improves people's powers* of being agreeable 
so much as the conviction that every word they say will 
meet with profound attention and unqualified appro- 
bation. The prestige of her wealth gave Miss Neville 
this advantage ; encouragement brought her to be what 
the world had already voted her, and she sharpened her 
intellects on the oily surface of society. The liberty she 
claimed for herself, of thinking and saying what she 
pleased, she was not churlish in granting to others ; if 
persons did not thwart her, or advise her, or prescribe to 
her, she never quarrelled with their opinions or pursuits : 
that the world was made for her she doubted not, but still 
she had not the least objection to permit the ^' pampered 
goose " to say that this same world was made for her, 
provided, only, she would kindly take the foot of the table 
on a Michaelmas day, or at any other time her eompany 
mi^t be required. Well'-tempered, joyous, and genial 
she seemed, for she had always been sailing with favour- 
able gales and a tranquil sea ; but there were some who 
thought they saw, under that playful exterior, a determi- 
nation of will that would brook no control ; a power of 
loving which had not yet found its object ; a heart that 
would, in spite of every difficulty, pursue that object when 
found, and that disappointment would wither into a scroll, 
or rejection rouse into a volcano. However, there seemed 
very little likelihood of her setting her aflections on any 
prize that she should not be able to attain, for the point, 
hitherto, seemed to be, who should obtain her ; she had 

o3 
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refused several brilliant offers ; there was nothing she 
loathed more than the idea of purchasing a title from 
some ruined peer who might be willing to sell himself for 
the advantage of being able to discharge his old debts 
and incur a host of new ones. She said, wealth and rank, 
without domestic happiness, were like a painting of 
sunshine ; she wanted not to stand high in the peerage, 
nor to be wedded to eminence, — political, military, or 
ecclesiastical ; all she wanted was a heart. As to her 
deportment in her present domestic relations, she could 
not be called a model ; she did not conceal her conscious- 
ness of the superiority of her own intellect to that of her 
mother, and often behaved to Mrs. Neville in a manner 
that must be termed unbecoming ; she was fond of 
bickering with her sister, with whom she had little sym- 
pathy, and whom she seemed to prefer meeting on the 
points whereon they differed rather than those on which 
they agreed ; to Miss Cope she was very overbearing and 
saucy, not because Miss Cope was poor — she was quite 
above such meanness — but because that lady, being poor, 
patiently tolerated a mode of treatment ' which Miss 
Neville was very well inclined to extend to all the world, 
if " AU-the- World," which, it must be allowed, is in the 
main a very spirited animal, would only have borne it. 

We must dispatch Miss Maria Neville in fewer words. 
She was not so well-looking as her sister, and was inferior 
to her in other respects also ; she was less large-hearted, 
and more phlegmatic, calculating, and ambitious than the 
other, and more likely to be attracted by titles, position, 
and show, than by personal qualities. She was silent and 
reserved in company, not from diffidence, but from a 
notion she entertained of her superiority to others both in 
intellect and learning ; she considered herself in cultiva- 
tion quite above the level of general society, and might 
have condescended to enlighten and reform those about 
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her, (her sister included) if they would consent to yield to 
her tuition ; but as they seemed to prefer having their 
own way, she treated them with silent contempt. Not- 
withstanding her pretensions, we are bound to say that 
her talents were little above mediocrity, and her learning, 
such as it was, rendered her rather disagreeable than 
otherwise. She applied sedulously to those studies that 
her sister despised ; she read voluminous histories of all 
countries and times, without, apparently, any great profit 
to herself; for she seemed, like most ladies, incapable of 
assimilating her mental nutriment, nor did she possess the 
power of abstracting, condensing, or forming general 
conclusions. Her knowledge was anecdotical, and when 
she closed the long annals of a nation the turn of her 
mind was merely towards a hero-worship for certain 
brilliant characters, who, as she supposed, had changed 
the face of the world. No money, of course, was spared 
in her education ; she had masters in astronomy, chemis- 
try, botany, music, and drawing, besides German and 
the usual languages indispensable to a young lady ; and 
now, at the age of one-and-twenty, she had taken her 
position in the world — a person whose disagreeableness 
was forgiven for the sake of her wealtL 

Miss Cope's fortune was small, but she had some rich 
relations who frequently invited, her to spend some time 
with them ; she had no way of making any return for this 
hospitality but by servility and flattery which she did not 
spare ; indeed, she lay under the grievous mistake, very 
common to people in her situation, that, by this course, 
^ she recommended herself to favour, and secured a repeti- 
tion of her friends' kindness ; whereas she either disgusted 
them or rendered herself a bore, and exposed herself to 
the liability of being made a tool or a butt, according to 
the humour or requirements of her patrons. 

Mr. James was an amiable, plain, honest-hearted man 
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with a good understanding which he had cultivated 
himself with much diligence : he had never been at a 
University, but he had carefully studied the classics, not in 
order to make them stepping-stones to a degree, but for 
the sake of the pleasure they were capable of imparting 
to him. Each work that he read was so much knowledge 
gained, and so much delight received ; not so many diffi-^ 
cult lines well construed^ and so many various readings 
collated and judged. He did not sweat the Greek and 
Latin poets, as the Jews sweat gold, to extort from them 
occult meanings and deeply hidden graces ; he took the 
obvious beauties, and the wisdom that addressed itself 
immediately to his understanding, and counted them 
among his gains for ever. Horace was not, with him, 
a mummy to be unrolled by an antiquary, but a noble 
statue standing in the broad light of day, with all its fine 
proportions and exquisitely moulded limbs — a study and 
delight to any one of manly intellect and ordinary taste. 

He knew by observation that *' marriage had many 
pains," but his experience was far from telling him that 
'* celibacy had no pleasures ;" he led a life of tranquil 
enjoyment ; he spent his mornings in superintending his 
farm, and studying natural history in the fields and 
woods ; his evenings in the study of his beloved books ; 
be was happy, when an opportunity ofiered, to converse 
with intelligent men like' himself; his greatest moral 
pleasure consisted in improving the condition of his 
tenants and poor neighbours, and in exercising the 
charities of life towards all mankind. What an amount 
of comfort is lost to the world by men obstinately shutting^ 
their eyes to the felicity of such a life as this ! A life 
not harassed by the perplexing and patience-consuming 
relationship of husband and wife ; not driven to frenzy by 
the ill conduct of bad children, nor bowed down to the 
dust by the death of the dutiful and the good — ay, and 
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of the froward too ; with time enough to be the student 
and the interpreter of nature, and with heart not ah* 
sorbed in domestic concerns, but at liberty in its un^^ 
occupied largeness to be the universal friend of man. 

The dinner passed off very agreeably, although none of 
the personages with whom we are best acquainted contri-*' 
buted much to the general hilarity. George had con« 
trived to seat himself between his two oriflammes, and 
chatted to them in a low voice ; and if the excellence of 
his sayings might be judged by the animated countenances 
and applauding smiles of the listeners, it would seem a 
matter of regret that the whole table had not the benefit 
of his sallies. Quill was actually a little awed, and said 
scarcely anything. Besides, bis imagination was too 
much captivated to allow him to speak. He was no 
doubt assiduous in procuring for Miss Cope every* 
thing she expressed a wish for ; but he was continually 
stealing a look at the Miss Routledges, who were opposite 
to him, and who afforded a no small treat to the admirers 
of female beauty. They wore silk dresses, striped alter- 
nately with green and lilac, and a wreath of freshly 
plucked lily of the valley was twined in the dark locks of 
each ; the beautiful green of the leaves was enlivened — it 
scarcely required ^softening' — by the delicate white of 
the trembling fairy bells ; and the exquisite fragrance of 
the blossoms, on which the moisture of the atmosphere 
was still resting, seemed to float across the table to his 
senses above the odour of soups and gravies. The 
musical sound of their voices, with a hum of half-distin-' 
guished words, and an occasional gush of silvery laughter, 
reached him also, through the din and clatter of knives and 
forks, and bustling footmen, and the general conversation 
carried on by the elder parties. All this, added to the 
excitement and novelty of the entire scene, produced in 
him a pleasing feeling of intoxication to which he surren- 
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dered himself. No wonder he did not like to expend his 
pretty little speeches on Miss Cope, though he paid her 
all the attention which he never denied to women. 

Sarah and Dr. Campbell, seated beside one another, 
ate their dinner with a very slight interchange of words 
between them. She had lately become very much afraid 
of bim, and he was always a little afraid of her ; he 
thought her too sententious^ and too ready to take people 
up if they were not quite as wise and logical as she ex- 
pected ; he thought she was not trusting and yielding 
enough for a female; there was a self-reliance about 
her, — a stem isolation that seemed to refuse protection, 
and coldly to fall back on its own resources — ^imperfect 
though they were — for the sake of the proud independence 
that appeared to be thereby obtained ; there was a chal- 
lenge to competition, rather than an acknowledgment of 
inferiority when men were concerned, which all jarred 
with his delicate feelings. He acknowledged her towering 
intellect, but he was unwilling to crouch beneath its 
shadow ; he honoured her rigid virtues, but had she been 
more peccant, and at the same time softer and more 
tender, if he felt less respect, he might have yielded more 
love. In short, Miss Bolton was not Dr. Campbell's 
"model woman," — ^no more than Lady Caroline Fitzarthur, 
though on different grounds. 

Mr. Routledge himself was the life of the party ; he 
had something to say to every one ; told amusing anec- 
dotes, and complimented the ladies gracefully whenever 
an opportunity occurred — on which occasion Miss Cope 
seemed to take peculiarly to herself the responsibility of 
making a due acknowledgment of his gallantry, and 
responded to each flattering allusion by an appropriate 
nod, smirk,- or simper— nature having denied her the 
power of either blushing or smiling. 

At length the moment — longed for or dreaded by the 
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gentlemen, we cannot say which — arrived, and the ladies 
swept out of the dining-room under a volley of bows from 
Quill, who, being seated near the door, rushed to it and 
secured the post of honour, with a secret fear, however, 
that he should lie under the displeasure of the other gen- 
tlemen for the reminder of the evening in consequence of 
having grasped such a triumph. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



IN THE DRAWING-BOOM. 

Pictures like these, dear madam, to design. 
Asks no firm hand, and no unerring line ; 
Some wandering touches, some reflected light. 
Some flying stroke alone can hit them right ; 
For how should equal colours do the knack ? 
Gameleons who can paint in white and black ? " 

Pope. 



Mr& Routledge conducted her friends to the drawing- 
room, where a cheerful fire was now blazing, and where 
her two youngest little girls were ready to greet her and 
her guests. They were considerably junior to their sisters, 
being respectively seven and eight years old ; indeed their 
arrival had been a great surprise, and they were valued 
accordingly, being the darlings of the whole house. They 
were pretty in their own style, having the fair complexion 
and features of their father, which increased their value 
still more in the eyes of Mrs. Routledge. They wore 
white worked muslin frocks trimmed with blue ribbon, 
and looked as all fair beautiful children so dressed are 
wont to look — like visitors from a purer world. The 
elder sisters having introduced them, each took one in her 
lap, Fanny saying to Sarah : " These little children be- 
long entirely to us ; mamma has nothing to do with ihem : 
that one is Isabella's daughter, and this one is mine ;'' 
and as she bent down her head to caress the forehead of 
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her '* daughter," her black ringlets floated over the fair 
locks of the child, who lifted up her smilitig blue eyes to 
meet the dark glances of her si^er, which seemed to be 
absorbed and mellowed as they melted into those a£ure 
fountains, like the rays of the sun falling into a oalm sea. 
It was a lovely sight to look upon ; pity there was no 
sinner there to be touched and converted by it ! — if sinners 
ard indeed so easily touched and converted as fictionists 
describe them to be. 

The other ladies gathered in a ring round the fire, and 
Miss Cope was the first to speak. '* What a funny little 
man Mr. Quill is !'' she exclaimed, throwing out a feeler 
to ascertain which he was to be — a butt or a pet. 

Now Mrs. Routledge had a great dislike to making the 
gentlemen a subject of disci:i8sion among the ladies the 
moment they came into the drawing-room. It was con- 
trary to her taste and to her feelings also ; and the 
feelings are a very safe guide when they are not swayed 
too much by the affections. In the case of Quill she was 
particularly sensitive; she certainly repented of having 
invited him ; she had no idea that he would not have 
dressed like other people, and she was a little mortified, 
too, that Captain Lewis, a saucy, fashionable officer from 
London, should meet such a ridiculous little article at her 
house ; but, of all the ladies in the room, it would least 
become her to say anything against him, after having gone 
so much out of her way to seek his acquaintance, and ask 
him to her table ; she must certainly bear the penalty of 
her rashness in silence. Accordingly, Mrs. Routledge 
said nothing, and her daughters, sharing somewhat in her 
feelings, were also silent. Not so Miss Neville ; she was 
never inclined to keep in her opinion, and was quite at 
home, too, with this family, whom she had known very well 
in London. At first she contented herself with repeating 
the word " fimny " in a scornful manner. 
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^' I mean spruce/' said Miss Cope, suspecting he was 
to be admired. 

" Spruce I " repeated Miss Neville, in the same tone. 

Miss Cope said no more, thinking it best to rest on her 
oars until she knew what course she was to take. 

Miss Neville continued : *^ He is neither funny nor 
spruce, Letty Cope. Those words are not in the least 
adapted to him ; he is the most perfect little merry- 
andrew or harlequin I ever beheld ! Do tell iiQ^e, Mrs. 
Routledge, where had you the good luck to pick him up ? 
Who could have expected to meet such a precious com- 
modity *in the country ? but perhaps you manufactured 
him on purpose to amaze me." Then turning to her 
sister,^ — " How good-tempered he must be allow himself 
to be dressed up in that manner I " Meeting no response, 
she continued — ^^ His brooch ! oh no, I mean his looking- 
glass, hanging on his breast ! I looked so ugly in it at 
dinner, I got quite cross. Then his bouquet, and his 
embroidered waistcoat, and his huge cravat, with his little 
head peering up from the middle of it ; it looks exactly 
like a small wooden bowl floating in a pan of milk, — does 
not it, Maria ? His hair and skin are just the colour of 
newish wood." 

" I'm sure I don't know," answered her sister ; ** I did 
not study him as closely as you did. He seems to me 
just a mannikin — homunculiis, I think the gentlemen 
would call him ; he is fond of dress, as dwarfs generally 
are. I consider he is not worth talking of." 

" Well, how precise you are 1 And I don't want to be 
told what Latin name the ' gentlemen ' would call him. 
There he is — a perfect delight, whatever you may say of 
him. Really, Isabella, Captain Lewis and your brother 
Charles must have thought me very absent and rude at 
dinner ; for I did not attend to anything they said — I was 
so engaged in watching the creature. And such an air 
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of self-complacency as he wore I and, girls ! he scarcely 
ever took his eyes off you both, surveying you with such 
calm rapture. Can he admire like a human being ? Does 
he speak like other people ? What did he say at dinner ? 
Tell me directly, Letty Cope." 

" He said hardly anything," answered Miss Cope ; " but 
he was very attentive to me. I have no reason to think 
him an idiot." 

" He is far from it," said Miss Routledge, " and be- 
sides, he is very amiable, I fancy. You would be surprised 
if you heard some of his remarks. Mamma thinks him an 
excellent creature — and he makes such amusing mistakes 
sometimes — in fact, we all like him."' 

" Is it possible ? Now do, you good creature, put him 
through some of his little tricks when he comes to the 
drawing-room. You seem to have learned how to work 
him." 

When Miss Neville commenced this volley of remarks 
on Quill, Sarah's colour began to rise, and heightened 
according as the young lady's satire grew keener. This 
was not unobserved by Mrs. Neville, who began to get 
very uneasy, and to be much provoked with her daughter. 
She had seen the Boltons and Quill entering the room 
together, and would have thought Quill brother to the 
others but that she heard two different names announced. 
But she was convinced, particularly on seeing Sarah's 
confusion now, that he was a near relation of theirs, — first 
cousin at least. To do Miss Neville justice she had no 
idea that Miss Bolton had any kind of connexion with 
Quill ; she was looking out of the window when they 
came in, and had not noticed him at all until she sat 
down to dinner. 

" My dear," said poor Mrs. Neville to her daughter 
in hopes of stopping her, *^ why are you going on in such 
a way ? I think he is a very nice young man." 
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" Now, mamma) what a preposterous person you are 
to say that ! he has no title to the rank of a human being, 
and you call him * a nice young man I^ whereat he is a 
strange mixture of some stiff, flaring plant, and some 
coxcombical little animal : oh, yes ! — this is just what he 
is^^the product of a dancing dog and a sunflower, if 
such a matrimonial alliance were possibla Ha! hal baP' 

Sarah's cheeks had now blazed into such a glow that 
Mrs. Neville considered her blood had risen far higher 
than first-cousin temperature, and she had promoted Quill 
to the rank of half-brother or even betrothed lover, if it 
were a thing admissible that such a girl could descend to 
such a choice. However the very possibility of such a 
suspicion was quite shocking— beyond endurance ; so she 
dodged round and got beside her daughter, and gave her a 
most significant look, accompanied by nothing less than a 
sharp pinch on the arm. 

" What on earth are you about, mamma ?" cried the 
incorrigible heiress. " If I am naughty, whip me to-night 
when we go home, but don't pinch me black and blue 
before company I Dear me, what a state my arm is in ! 
Isabella, Fanny, do bring me some vinegar and water to 
bathe it in." She then threw herself on the sofa and 
began to tickle the two little girls who were playing 
there. The ladies all burst out laughing, Sarah among 
the rest, which was some relief to Mrs. Neville, who felt 
amazingly awkward and foolish at the result of her last 
attempt to silence her wilful daughter. 

Mrs. Routledge, who felt almost as much annoyed 
about Quill as Sarah did, thought it high time now to say 
something. ''I am afraid Mr. Quill is a little of an 
oddity, but I believe him to be very well conducted and 
amiable. I met him at Miss Bolton^s house the other 
day '' (bowing towards Sarah), " and he was very polite to 
the girls, and pleasing altogether, so I asked him to dine 
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here to-day; I believe Miss Bplton was kind enough to 
give him a seat in her carriage." She spoke seriously 
and rather stiffly, so Miss Neville was a little quieted. 

Rising from the sofa with the air of Gulbayaz, she 6aid 
to Sarah : ^' So he is a friend of yours, Miss Bolton." 

^' Not a friend," said Sarah, happy to be allowed to 
explain, ^'only a mere acquaintance; my brother met 
with an accident some time ago, and he happened to be 
on the spot and was very attentive to him ; since that 
occurrence he calls at our house sometimes; his father 
was an officer in the army, and he himself is irreproach* 
able in his conduct, though very ignorant of the manners 
of the world ; he scarcely ever goes into company, and has 
not an idea how to dress himself." 

There was something in Sarah's manner that could 
qudl even Miss Neville ; she said nothing, but began to 
twist little Bessy Boutledge'a lock3 round her finger. 
Mrs. Neville felt inexpressively relieved at finding Sarah 
had no connexion with Quill; and Sarah herself^ having had 
an opportunity of making the above announcement, felt 
in better humour than she had been for some days past 

Miss Neville soon rallied, and having become ac- 
quainted with Sarah in the mann^ related, began to ask 
her sundry questions as to where she lived, whether she 
liked the neighbourhood, and so forth. 

Sarah said she never went out^ but that she had lately 
had an acquisition in the arrival of Lord Northwood^ her 
father's old frieod, and his family* Then both the 
Eoutledges and Nevilles made many inquiries respecting 
these important personages^ but Sarah's answers were 
reserved and unsatisfactory. 

After a little desultory chat, Miss Neville said to 
Sarah : ^^ Miss Bolton, that is a very nice man who took 
you in to dinner, and sat next to you ; I think I heard the 
gentlemen calling him ^ Campbell ;' what is he ?" 
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"He is the principal physician in this country; my 
second brother is studying under him," answered Sarah. 

" Indeed ! a physician 1 Well I fancied he was just 
com6 from Oxford, a fellow of Christchurch or Balliol, 
or a high-church unfathomable disciple of Newman and 
Pusey, from Oriel." 

Sarah smiled at the idea of Dr. Campbell being a high- 
church enthusiast. " He is as far as possible from the 
habits and notions you have ascribed to him," said she. 

" Oh, of course he is, since he is a doctor," answered 
Miss Neville. " Well, I am glad he is not a high-church 
bore, but somehow I cannot reconcile myself to his being 
in the medical way." 

"What on earth matter is it to you, Alicia, what he is?" 
said Maria Neville. 

" Nothing," answered the other with a flash from her 
steady, clear eye ; " I simply mean that I cannot reconcile 
his appearance with his profession, he looks so subjective, 
calm, and academic." 

" I thought you did not like learned academic people," 
persisted Maria. 

" I like learned men very well," answered her sister ; 
" it is quite difierent from liking learned women ; the men 
never plague you with their erudition as the others do, 
they reserve it for one another." 

" I am very fond of obtaining a little information from 
gentlemen when they impart it in a pleasant popular 
manner," said Mrs. Routledge ; ^' and I find the physician 
a more agreeable person in general than the classical and 
mathematical student ; his knowledge is so varied, and he 
is conversant with the kingdom of nature which interests 
all minds ; he can be a delightfiil person if he chooses ; 
but as to this young man — he is rather peculiar." 

'^I should think he was," said Miss Neville, "he did 
not seem to say a single word at dinner." And she 
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looked at Sarah for confirmation of her remark, who, 
however, said nothing in support of the charge against 
Campbell. 

" You watched him pretty closely, it would appear," 
said Maria, ^' although you were so absorbed in the study 
of the mannikin, and of your own image in his brooch." 

" Really, Maria," retorted Miss Neville, " as a friend 
I advise you to keep some of your smart things until the 
gentlemen come in ; if you use them all up too soon, you 
will be at a nonplus when you will most desire to be 
agreeable. Well, ladies, so this nice-looking subjective 
oddity is your magnua Apollo (as Maria would say), 
physician, surgeon, apothecary, head of the hospital et 
cetera et cetera. Does he attend you^ Mrs. Routledge ?" 
she added, laying a malicious emphasis on the pronoun. 

" He attends any of us who may be ill," said Mrs. 
Routledge, rather drily ; ^' I am thankful to say we are 
all very healthy ; Charles indeed is a little delicate now, 
but all he wants I hope is country air and rest, after 
having been reading so hard at Cambridge for his 
* little go.'" 

But Miss Neville did not want to digress off to Charles 
and country air, — on the contrary to go on straight with 
her subject. " So you all do seem very healthy ; you 
never got cold in London when everyone else was com- 
plaining ; but still you know we poor women must be ill 
sometimes. Come here, monkey," she cried, seizing on the 
youngest little Routledge ; *' how old are you ?" 

"My pet name is not * Monkey' but *Lamb,'" 
answered the child ; *^ ^ Lamb * is what papa calls me. I 
do not know how old I am, but I am not twelve, for papa 
has promised to give me a great many things when I am 
twelve, and I have not got them yet, — a pony, and 
a little garden to myself — and papa never breaks his 
word." 
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*^ Well reasoaed, indeed 1" said Misa Neville laughing ; 
**aiid such a pretty compliment to papa too ; now my little 
lassie, I should guess you at only half twelve — six." 

'^ Stie is seven," said Mrs. Routledge- 

** Well, I was not much astray. I suppose then you wiD 
have no more hrothers, or sisters, will be called * baby,' till 
you are an old maid, and in Aort will enjoy all die {Miri- 
leges of post — postre — ^' she pretended to stammer and 
break down ; then turning to her sister ; '^ oh ! Maria, I have 
hit on a long hard Latin word that would delight you. 
It has come to the birth, but I cannot bring it forth ; 
do pray assist me." 

" By no means," said Maria ; ^' why should I undertake 
such a thing ? It would he much more wise if you would 
dispatch a servant directly to the dining-room for that 
doetor you take such interest in ; I think it quite provi- 
dential that he is on the spot." 

The ladies all laughed heartily, except Miss Cope, who 
pursed up her mouth and tucked in her chin in maideiily 
demureness. Mrs. Boutledge especially enjpyed the joke : — 

"Thank you for that. Miss Maria Neville; she cer- 
tainly deserved it." 

Miss Neville looked very foolish, but tried to carry it 
off by saying, haughtily : ** You are certainly right, Mrs. 
Roudedge, to thank her for her proper conduct in the chair ; 
for ^e has been the. self-elected chairwoman of our meet- 
ing ever since we came from the dining-room ; it is high 
time to vote her out of it ; come, I will put you in her 
place," sle said; catching up Bessy Eoufcledge and setting 
her i» an arm-ehair near the fire. ** Yqu aue to enjoy all 
the advantages of postaremo^geniture ; could Miss. Maria 
give us a more learned word than that? However, 
about this unfortunate doctor," slroKsontinued, resolved' her 
sister should not browbeat her on that point, " this poor 
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man who has such a mass of business on his hands, how 
can he get on ? has he a sub at the hospital ?" 

"We have no hospital at Northwood," said Mrs. 
Boudedge, " that was a flight of your own fancy ; I wish we 
had ; there is only a dispensary, and he has the charge 
of it.'' 

^ And so he is a dispensary doctor I dear, dear ! so that 
is what he is after all ! what a pity I he with his (dr dis- 
tingui to be pescribing for the rheumatism of old grannies 
in grey cloaks and greasy bonnets ; fixing those soft eyes 
(do you hear me, Maria?) on the gathered wrinkles of 
eighty years ; and ppking that Grecian nose into the sore 
legs of old fellows in leather small-clothes and long worsted 
stockings — smeared with tobacco, and redolent of gin ; 
the last office in the world ! Girls, how can you bear to 
have your prindpal beau only a dispensary doctor ? — 
Comej let us have some music.'* 
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CHAPTER XX. 



IN THE DINING-BOOM. 

" Oblivioso IflBvia Massico 
Oiboria e^le ....... 

Dmn res, et aetas, et aoronun 
Filia trium patluntur atra.*' 

Horace. 



While the ladies were amusing themselves as vre have 
described, the gentlemen were enjoying themselves in the 
dining-room as Well as might be. The wines were excel- 
lent, and they fiddled with the remains of the dessert as 
muchas was necessary to give their fingers a little em- 
ployment, for it cannot be denied that every one, as well 
as an Irishman, finds he can develop his ideas better and 
obtain a more happy choice of words by allotting some 
easy work to these restless but invaluable embodiers of 
all our conceptions in the field of art. George continued 
true to his promise of not drawing out Quill, who accord- 
ingly sat quietly for the present, taking rather more wine 
than Edmund thought prudent, wishing probably for some 
consolation for the loss of the beauties on whom he had 
been feeding his eyes during dinner. After a little while 
Mr. Routledge, Mr. James, and Dr. Campbell began to 
discuss the '' ministerial crisis," and the younger people 
were left to themselves. George told Charles that he was 
going to Cambridge, and began to ask him some ques- 
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tions about it : he found him much more commooicative 
than Lord Fitzarthur. 

" Can you pull, Mr. Bolton?" sidd he. 

"I don't know what you mean by pulling; is it 
rowing ?" 

« Yes." 

" Then I can't pull." 

** You should learn, as soon as possible." 

^' I thought it was to read and not to pull, that men 
went to the University," said George. 

^^ If you wish to get a good degree you will read of 
oourse," answered Charles, '^ but if you could pull well 
you would have a chance of getting into the University 
boat, and then, even if you were not stroke, it is very likely 
you would be called ^ the illustrious Bolton,' and that 
is a title which all the learning in the world would never 
obtain for you." 

" It is provoking," said George, *^ how much more 
highly feats of the body are prized than feats of the 
mind." 

'^ Well, it is not surprising," answered Charles. 
^* There is something in the former visible, palpable, that 
addresses itself to the senses, in a manner that commands 
admiration. The multitude, not gifted with much in- 
tellect, can, without difficulty, see and appreciate such 
deeds, and, after all, it is chiefly on the multitude that 
we depend for fame. You may read ten hours a-day in 
your own rooms, but nobody knows that; you bend 
down your head over a table in the hall, and scribble 
admirable papers, that are commended by a few erudite 
professors : but this is only the transmission of some good 
ideas or profound knowledge from one brain to another 
by means of written eharactersy — the melodious voice even 
has no share in it. A very spiritual process, truly, but 
not noifliy nor showy enough on which to buUd a vulgar 
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fabric of renown. Compare this with the thousands upon 
thousands assembled on the Thames and along its banks, 
to witness the race between the boats of the two Univer- 
sities. Imagine the winning boat reaching the goal with a 
velocity that almost makes you giddy, impelled by strokes 
of nearly superhuman strength^ all falling simultaneously, 
the result of the most consummate skill and dexterity. 
From the accomplished scholar to the illiterate drayman, 
all can behold, appreciate, and applaud this performance. 
England's mighty voice, with one cry, hails the most 
perfect specimens that England can produce of athletic 
power, in its highest training and most complete develop- 
ment It is a short-lived fame, but it is very far from 
being an inconsiderable one." 

*^ Hunting and angling have one recommendation," 
said George ; " they do not require you to serve such a 
time to them as those other sports do." 

" I have a great contempt for hunting," said Charles ; 
^' it is vulgar, noisy, and squirish ; the summum bonum 
of a coarse, uneducated, country gentleman. You do not 
require an idea in your head, nor a movement of your 
body, beyond mounting a horse, and riding like a mad- 
man whithersoever a pack of the most uninteresting of 
the canine race may choose to conduct you. And if this 
chase was even dignified by a fine object ; — ^but what is 
the end in view ? To torture to death the weakest, most 
harmless, and timid of all beasts; or a wretched fox, 
that does not occupy a much higher place in the animal 
scale. Now, when a wild boar or a tiger is to be tracked, 
and, if possible, destroyed, there is something manly and 
noble in the enterprise ; you risk your life in a generous 
cause, you assail that which is well able to defend itself, 
and you are animated by the hope of delivering the country 
from one of the pests of the human race. And as to 
angling— ^it is a solitary, inactive, cruel amusement; it 
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encourages one of the worst vices in our nature, the art oi 
destroying by ingenious deception ; the offer of a blessing 
that disguises a curse. Now cricket and boat-racing have 
none of these disadvantages; there is no torturing of 
creatures infinitely below ourselves; there man meets 
man on the equal arena ; he puts forth the powers of his 
body and mind against powers fully adequate to match 
his own, and he struggles, not to destroy, but simply for 
victory." 

^^ My good sir/' said Captain Lewis, " you can speak 
very eloquently for your University games, and in a 
very depreciating tone of some of our most popular 
amusements ; but, I can tell you, if you were to be at 
a tiger-hunt, as I have been in India, you would, very 
probably, wish yourelf back again here with the hares 
and the trout Now, I am quite ready to draw my 
sword, and, if required, to slay as many of the enemies 
of my country as any man living, and to fall myself if 
necessary ; but niy maxim is, let earnest be earnest and 
sport be sport I confess I think an English fox-hunt one 
of the most delightful pastimes that caai be enjoyed. I like 
cricket very well, bat there is nothing like being mounted 
on a noble hunter, with the hounds before you in full cry, 
you following them you don't know whither, — and this, I 
think, one of the great charms of the sport, although you 
object to it; you are carried along by their guidance, 
and not allowed to think or choose for yourself; there is 
a sort of headlong rush after your fsite, which many of 
your philosophers, too, pronounce very fascinating : then 
the excitement is just strong enough, and the exercise of 
the happiest kind ;. enough of muscular exertion on your 
own part to make you feel fully employed, whilst the 
assistance you get, by being mounted, keeps you fresh 
and merry to enjoy tlie afiair to the last The strain put 
on men's strength in the University boat-race is most 
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severe, and the excitement so maddening, as &r to pass 
the bounds of enjoyment. And to be confined to a par- 
ticular course of diet, too, for several weeks before you 
are * brought out to run/-^just as if a man was a race- 
horse I perfectly disgusting I*' 

" You seem to know something of our internal 
economy/' said Charles. 

" Oh yes," answered Lewis, " I was a year at Oxford : 
my governor was determined to make a parson of me, 
and I was determined to be a soldier ; so I wrote to him 
to say that I liked the doings that were going on in that 
quarter very much, and that I was going to turn Roman 
Catholic— *ha, ha, ha I — and that, as soon as ever I was 
qualified, I would become a Popish priest — ha, ha, ha ! 
He was glad to bring me home in double-quick time, 
and he made a bargain with me, that if he got me a 
commission, I should never leave the Church of England; 
so it was all settled quite amicably." 

When Captain Lewis had laughed sufficiently at his 
cleverness, there was a pause in the conversation; and 
Quill, taking advantage of it, bent towards Charles and 
said : " Mr. Routledge, I can pull." (He had sculled 
himself across the Avon once at Bath, and had arrived 
at the other side pale with fright.) 

** That is very good," said Charles, ^* but if you want 
to go to the University, you must know something more 
besides : are you a good scholar ?" 

« Pretty fair, sir." 

" You can construe a Greek play, or a chapter of 
Herodotus very well, — eh ?" 

*' I can't say I am quite equal to that yet." 

" And when do you think of matriculating ?" 

" Of doing what, sir?" asked Quill, looking frightened. 

" Of entering the University," said Charles, smiling. 

^' Oh, indeed, I don't think I shall ever gc to a 
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University, sir/' said he ; *' but as you say it is so neces- 
sary for gentlemen who do go, to leiam to — -plucky I was 
thinking we might get up little boating parties here, and 
I would give my friend Greorge some instructions." 

The young men laughed heartily, and Charles began 
to suspect what sort of a little personage he had to 
deal with. 

'' I cannot be suffidently gratefid to you, Quill," said 
George ; ^^ but^ I would suggest to you, to put that verb 
you have just used into the passive voice, and there is not 
a man in England who would be better able to instruct 
me in that art than you." 

Here there was another shout of laughter at Quill's 
expense, but Charles, thinking he looked mortified, said 
to him, affably : ^' And where did you leam to pull, 
Mr. Quill ?" 

^^ In Bath, sir, where I spent some time with my 
sister." 

'^ Did you go to the grammar-school there ?" 

'^ No, indeed, sir. I was educated at a cemetery, 
where they taught much higher branches of learning than 
mere grammar." 

The gentlemen laughed again, and Captain Lewis 
eyed Quill with much surprise and curiosity. 

** No doubt," said Charles, " the place you mention is 
one where very serious lessons can be inculcated in a 
most striking manner; we are taught memewto mori at 
every step." 

'' Oh yes^ sir ; we learned every kind of Latin phrase 
at that place where I was, and tlie master took such pains 
with us I particularly with me ; I remember, he kicked 
me three times round the school-room one day, to ground 
me well in a hard verb, and, sure enough, I never forgot 
it since. It was * Hay mow,' * I love.' " 

Captain Lewis laughed immoderately, and Charles, not 
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wishing Quill to be made too ridiculoiis at his father's 
table, turned the conversation to London amusements. 

'^ I cannot enjoy myself much in town, at least during 
the day-time, I am kept so busy attending on my sisters ; 
the governor there leaves them entirely to me. They 
cannot, of course, stir an inch by themselves, and we 
sometimes go to twenty places in an afternoon. One day, 
my head got so bewildered, that I actually forgot whether 
I was in Exeter Hall listening to the orators, or in the 
Zoological Gardens, surrounded by jabbering apes and 
lumbering bears.'* 

** No extraordinary mistake to make under any circum- 
stances," observed George. 

Charles laughed and continued. ^^ Then they whirl 
me off to the milliner's, where I see nothing but flowers, 
and to the flower-show, where I see nothing but bonnets. 
Then I should have a sword in my hand ready to avenge 
all their imaginary wrongs ; — one gentleman has stared 
at them ; — another has hummed a tune as he passed them ; 
a porter has brushed against them, and a cab has spat- 
tered their flounces." 

'^ Why don't you make them go in their carriage ?" 
inquired Edmund. 

'^ They say it is very amusing to walk sometimes ; and 
if I /do lose all patience and order it sometimes, and pull 
down the steps myself, and push them into it, and tell 

them to go to the devil " He stopped, for he feared 

his father was listening to him. 

" Well," said George, " do they go in the prescribed 
direction ?" 

^' No, hang them, they don't," said Charles, in a lower 
voice, " not just then, because they are desired ; but they 
are sure to take down the address, that they may go there 
some time or other, when the fancy takes them.*' 

Dr. Campbell, who had been for some time listening to 
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the young people's chat, here joined their party. " With 
regard to the bitter complaints you have been making 
about the ladies," .said he to Charles, " although their 
whims and weaknesses are very troublesome to us, 
they are not exactly to be blamed for them ; such is their 
nature, and perhaps we like them rather the better for 
having that nature. What I blame them for is, that, 
being so differently constituted from us, — being delicate, 
helpless, timid, easily injured in body, easily shocked and 
offended in their mental feelings, — unable to bear coarse 
sights, or to listen to coarse, strong language — they will 
still be thrusting themselves wherever any assemblage of 
men, great or small, are collected to transact business. 
They infest the senate-house, they throng the courts of 
justice, no matter what kind of case may be on trial ; at 
public dinners, at radical assemblies, at conservative 
meetings, at reviews, at sham fights, — aye, and at real 
ones too, — there you see their faces all upturned towards 
you, puzzling you when you want to collect and arrange 
your ideas, binding you down to keep guard on yourself 
lest you should drop any expression that might offend 
their delicacy, and altering the whole complexion of the 
affitir by obliging you to introduce the element of gallantry 
into the midst of business, and to burden your mind with 
the constant recollection that every word you say enters 
into the heart of those who should be far from the scene 
of such turmoil, waiting in their pure homes to welcome 
you on your return, and soothe you after struggles and 
trials, with the character of which they should be unac- 
quainted. It is offensive, too, to see people stepping out 
of their own sphere without being able ,to enter into any 
other : the frog straining lumself to equal the dimensions 
of the bull. They have not the intellects of men, nor the 
public position of men, nor their political power, nor their 
learned professions, nor any situations that require them 
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to be in the front of life's battle ; but still, there they are, 
jostling against us in every thoroughfare, neglecting their 
duties at home, which we are not able to perform in their 
stead, and criticising the manner in which we acquit our- 
selyes of ours, without being competent to suggest any 
hints for our improvement. They have pushed themselves 
into every one of our resorts except the Freemasong' 
Lodge and the dissecting-room, but I am in continual 
expectation of their giving me the pleasure of their com^ 
pany in the latter." 

" They will invade that quarter if they wish to be re- 
ceived on the point of the lancet," said Captain Lewis : 
'' for my part, the mure I see of the ladies the better pleased 
I am ; I cannot have too much of their company." 

" I don't care where they go, or what they do, if they 
will amuse themselves, and take care of themselves without 
troubling me," said Charles^ 

" I like them best in those public places where they 
dare not speak," said Edmund^ ^' for 'tis then they appear 
to the greatest advantage." 

" I like women very much," said George, " in private 
life, in the sanctuary of the home circle, and I agree with 
Dr. Campbell in the opinion that they have too much of 
their liberty ; and I think fathers and husbands should be 
invested with summary powers to put them under whole- 
some restraint" 

Quill stared at Dr. Campbell as if he had complained 
that the sun was very obtrusive with its beams coming 
into one's chambers in the morning, and that steps ought 
to be taken to prevent it from rising so often as every day. 

" It would not be a very easy matter to invest fathers 
and husbands with such powers," said Campbell, in answer 
to George. " Women enjoy prescriptive rights in this 
country, of which it would be difficult to deprive them. 
Christianity, and the manner in which they were almost 
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worshipped during the dark ages, commonly called the ages 
of chivalry, have given them high notions of themselves, in 
which chmx^men^ who find in them their most devoted 
auditors and assiduous coadjutors, are ever ready to 
encourage them. They may have as good a right to a 
citizenship in heaven as men, but this important prospect 
has not altered their relative position in this world. If it 
was reckoned unseemly that they should exhibit themselves 
two thousand years ago in the Areiopagos or the Forum, 
I do not know what has happened since to render their 
appearance in a judicial . criminal court in England more 
becoming. I am sure I shall never forget an occasion on 

which I was examined professionally at the assizes of , 

on a matter which I need not detail, but which involved 
questions and answers not fit for females to hear. The 
gallery as usual was filled with women. A policeman 
was sent to inform them that their absence would be 
desirable. After some time he succeeded in ejecting 
them, — all but one. She would not stir ; — he was obliged 
to give up the point. When quietness was restored, the 
judge looked round, — he saw her firm in her seat. 
'Since all the modest women have left the court,' he 
observed, * we may proceed with the trial.'* My exami- 
nation commenced. On giving my answers to each 
question, I did not look at the examining barrister, — no ; 
I neither looked at him, nor at the jury ; I looked straight 
up at her, as if she had put the questions to me. This 
went on for a little time, and she began to fidget. ' Look 
up at the jury, sir,' ched the counsel for the prosecution, 
who was examining me ; ' why do you turn your head off 
there ? the jury cannot hear you.' ^ Ha I' exclaimed the 
counsel for the defence, * there is an attraction in that 
quarter; do not you see a fair one up there?' ^Fair 



* So far this is true. 
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one !' repeated the other, contemptuously, ' that cannot be 
a woman ; it must be one of his pupils en masqtierade, 
whom he is endeavouring to edify.' A few minutes after 
this she was carried out fainting." 

^'How sensitiye she became all of a sudden!" said 
George ; *^ do you believe much in the fainting ?" 

^* Certainly I do," answered Campbell ; " I heard it from 
a person who saw her borne past him, looking more dead 
than alive. Besides, I should believe it on physical prin- 
ciples. You know we are not speaking of the utterly 
hardened, the outcasts of society. Their situation is uni- 
formly and strictly an unnatural one. I am speaking of 
ordinarily well-behaved women, who, having too much of 
their own way, avail themselves of it by indulging a morbid 
curiosity. Immodest and bold she must have^ been, when 
she obstinately resisted the orders of the policeman, but 
she little anticipated the exposmre that was to follow. 
When the tide of circumstances carries women much 
farther than the point for which they have previously pre- 
pared themselves, they succumb directly. Nature rushes 
in once more, and claims all for herself before they have 
time to seize upon any chance stay. How I hate the 
recollection of that woman I She wore a phik bonnet ; 
I have detested pink bonnets ever since." 

*' It would be the greatest blessing," observed Charles, 
if we could by any means get rid of women and cats, they 
are in either case so troublesome, so discontented, so hard 
to please ; rejecting often the nicest things you give them, 
and the more exacting the more you seek to please them. 
Even when they are purring or smiling, you cannot be 
sure but that they will be scratching or scolding the next 
minute." 

" I would not aboli^ them," said Campbell, " for we 
cannot exactly do without them ; but I wish them to stay 
in their proper places ; indeed pussy does so, and the 
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ladies might take a hint from her ; she does not insist on 
going out with the hounds to hunt the fox»" 

^* She remains in the house/' said Edmund, ^' and pats 
and tickles her victim to death." 

^' Then the women do take a hint from her sometimes," 
remarked George. 

^' But it depends on ourselyes/^ said Campbell, ^' which 
' we choose to be, * men or mice 1' '* 
' ** I never fell among such barbarians I" cried Captain 
Lewis ; '^ I delight in the company of ladies ; I think they 
purify and ennoble us." 

^'That is what they, can do and ought to do," said 
Campbell, *^ but what they will not be content with doing." 

*' Come, tell us frankly," said Captain Lewis, '^ did you 
ever in your life meet with a woman who came up to your 
mark in everything?" 

" I know a woman," answered Campbell, " who — I will 
not say * comes up to my mark,' — that is a cold, unlovely, 
dry term — ^I know a woman who could teach me every- 
thing that a woman ought to be, if I did not feel it myself 
already." 

There was a dead pause; — they all looked at him 
anxiously, expecting he would tell her name. George in 
particular darted towards him a quick and inquiring 
glance. Did he expect that woman was his sister Sarah ? 
Perhaps he did. She was certainly an excellent stay-at- 
home ; she would not for any consideration put her foot 
in a court-house, as Campbell knew ; she usually shunned 
even the legitimate haunts of her sex ; she sat concen- 
trated in the solitary home of her own heart, and did not 
seem inclined to admit any stranger to share it witii her. 
She had, no doubt, many of the qualifications that could 
not &il to meet the fastidious doctor's approbation, but — 
we have said it before — she was not his ** model woman." 

Campbell did not break the silence that they were so 
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religiously observing for his benefit. He twirled about 
his empty glass, and said nothing more. At last Charles 
ventured a question. 

" Are any of us acquainted with her?" 

^^ I have not met you in her company ; she does not go 
out ; she stays at home with her children." So she was 
married ! that damped the hopes that might have arisen 
in the minds of any gentleman present respecting his sister. 
*'I do not," added Campbell, " intend to bring her name 
before a committee of gentlemen." 

Accordingly nothing more could be said on the subject, 
and Quill, who was quite tired ot being so long silent and 
unnoticed, now came forward with something that he flat- 
tered himself was very smart. 

" I suppose, doctor," said he to Campbell, " that when 
an interesting event — which report says is not far oflF — 
takes place, you will not, on the happy day, allow a cer- 
tain high-bom peeress to wear any bonnet, lest some colour 
that she might hit on should bring painful recollections to 
your mind." The gentlemen, who had heard a report that 
Campbell was going to be married to Lady Caroline Fitz- 
arthur, began to laugh, except George and Edmund, who 
looked annoyed. 

'' Capital, my little man !" said Mr. Boutledge, who 
was under the impression that Quill was some quaint little 
boy, under the protection of the Boltons, and to whom his 
wife had taken a singular fancy. ^' But you should not 
call her a peeress, though she has high rank, and is, I 
doubt not, peerless." 

Quill, elated by applause from this important quarter, 
and made perfectly giddy by the wine he had ^runk, fell 
into an immoderate fit of laughing that he was too weak 
and excited to temper or restrain. • 

^'Has he made the right hit? eh, Campbell?" said 
Charle?. 
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*^ Is that to be the catastrophe of your plot against the 
ladies, my good sir?" said Captain Lewis. 

^* After all you have said against the fair ones, the least 
you can do is to remain a bachelor, like myself^'' said Mr. 
James. 

Campbell rose : " Gentlemen," said he, " before you 
carry your jokes any farther, I would recommend it to you 
to find a more solid basis for them than the driyellings of 
an idiot." And without another word he left the room. 

" Whew 1" said Charles, looking after him ; " I am 
sorry this little jackanapes has sent him away ; he was be* 
^nning to be very entertaining. I am curious to know what 
truth there is in the report about his marriage ; an earl's 
daughter might make him forget his prejudices." 

'^ He is not by any means prejudiced against women," 
said George, '^ he only wants to make a reform in their 
habits, thereby showing l!he interest he takes in them." 

^^ Everything he says is reasonable," exclaimed Ed* 
mund ; *' as to the report about his marriage, I can say 
with confidence that it is perfectly false." 

" Whenever he marries," said Charles, ** I suppose it 
will be to show the world what a capital woman-tamer he 
can make, and to teach the men by his example how 
to reform their domiciles ; he will victimise himself for 
the good of society.'' 

'^ I wish we had him at the mess," said Captain Lewis, 
'^ and we would tar and feather him, and then let him 
loose among a coterie of ladies, for them to do the rest" 

'^ Which rest would be, I suppose," said Mr. James, 
^' to serve him as the Thracian women did Orpheus." 

^' I'm not so sure of that," said Edmund, '^ for one tone 
of his voice would charm them so, they would admire him 
more in his tar and feathers, than they would his persecu- 
tors in sleek shining face and gaudy uniform." This was 
rather sharp, but Edmund forgot himself when he was de- 
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fending his master. However, Captain Lewis took no 
notice of it ; he knew the world and hot youth, and did 
not mind what young fellows in their teens said. 

" I think," said Charles, musingly, while his dark eye 
flashed forth a softer expression than it had hitherto done, 
— ^' I certainly think that, bad as that woman's conduct was 
in refusing to leave the court-house, the chastisement he 
applied to her was too severe. Probably she did not ex- 
pect the questions would have been so offensive, and at 
any rate it seems she fainted." 

" Sir," cried Captain Lewis, ** 1 agree with you per- 
fectly ; it was infernal treatment I If he had dissected 
her alive, which T suppose he would not have scrupled 
doing, it would have been less barbarous conduct." 

"He showed himself a physician good and true," per- 
sisted the faithful pupil ; *' he cured a virulent disease by 
an unsparing remedy ; you would have allowed the morti- 
fication to continue and the patient to die." 

"Who knows that he cured her?" roared Captain 
Lewis, in high excitement ; *' that is your own assumption ; 
more probably he killed her ; the remedy was wor^e than 
the disease ; a fine way, certainly, to reform the world 1" 

" Talking of remedies," said Mr. Routledge, feeling a 
little uneasy at the energetic manner of the disputants, 
*' what remedy are we to use for this little article — Quill, 
I think you call him ; — he will positively choke ; Charles, 
undo his neckcloth ; don't you see he is black in the face ?" 
In fact Quill's fit of laughter had become now quite hyste- 
rical, and his appearance was very alarming. 

" Undo his neckcloth, indeed, father I" said Charles ; 
" how coolly you talk ! it would require a battering-ram 
to make a breach in such a wall as that" 

" He seems to have got a mirth-stroke," said Captain 
Lewis, who was not long returned from India. 

" He has burst the cachinnatory vessel, T am afraid," 
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said Edmund, '^ and there is a frightinl overflow of the 
risible secretion ; he is flooded firom head to foot ; he will 
laugh to death." 

'*lt is certainly a formidable attack of the morbtis 
Democritiy^ observed Mr. James, " no doubt brought, on 
by the insane folly -of Dr. Campbell in attacking the 
celestial portion of creation." 

'^ A frightful splenetic diarrhoea indeed I" said Charles, 
" how shall we stop it ?" 

'^ Counter-irritation would be the best thing possible," 
said George ; '^ we must all come immediately and cry 
over him." 

*^ Cry over him, indeed I'* ejaculated Captain Lewis ; 
'* very likely I am to agree to that I prescribe a 
hundred lashes, which would bring him to himself sooner 
than anything." 

^^ This is very amusing to yourselves, gentlemen, but in 
the mean time the little fellow will choke," persisted the 
considerate Mr. Routledge. 

Edmund then approached the patient and began to 
fumble at his cravat This brought him a little to his 
senses. 

** Get away ! what are you doing V he squealed. 
^* You thief! you want to take out my brooch again, but 
I am too wise for you this time. No, no ! begone I 
ni appear before the ladies, at the tea-table, as I 
ought" 

This speech was a good deal interrupted by hiccuping. 

Edmund drew back disgusted : — ^' You may choke as 
far as I am concerned," he muttered. 

Mr. James then went up to Quill, and said sternly : 
** Come, sir, you are unfit to manage yourself; take this 
off directly," and he assisted him to remove the cravat 
Quill, relieved by its absence and awed by the stranger, 
began to recover. Then George whispered to Edmund a 
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suggestion to take him into the open air for a while. 
The latter seized him by the arm. 

'^ You must take a few turns on the sweep before the 
front door and then you shall join the ladies." 

Quill was commencing his *' Indeed, then, I won%" but 
Mr. James stopped him : — *^ Go immediately, sir ;" and 
the tired hero was led off by Edmund, who carried in his 
hand the armour that had been unbraced from his neck. 

*' Charles, my dear, you gave him too much wine," said 
the father ; ^' those weak people can bear very little." 

'^ Upon my word, sir, I thought he was a genius ; my 
sisters prepared me for something of the kind ; by a cham 
of reasoning I can certainly prove him a wit." 

'* Do so,'' said Mr. James, ^^ and you will have the 
advantage, at th^ same time, of proving yourself the 
cleverest young man in England." 

Charles began : — '^ I think we may say a quill is a 
feather ; all the plumage of a bird is called its feathers ; 
eh, Mr. James ?" 

" Be it so," said Mr. James. 

*' And, father, if a proposition is true, its converse is 
true ; you know that, sir." 

" I know no such thing, my dear ; is that the logic you 
learn at Trinity ?" 

'* No, sir, it is the logic I learn in the world, which is 
the greatest university of all ; the others are quite 
secondary to it In * good society,' that most despotic of 
all courts, you meet such logic every day. Only yesterday 

I remarked to Miss G that all pretty girls were 

more or less conceited, and she immediately said : — * I 
am sure Miss R is not pretty, and she is very con- 
ceited,' taking it as a matter of course that the one 
implied the other." 

" Her reasoning powers and her good-nature seem to 
be on a par," observed George. 
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" And as ;to a lady's logic " said Mr. Routledge, 

but Charles stopped him with — " Now, father, it is just 
the same among men ; watch them in company, in the 
House of Commons, everywhere. So this being true, I 
proceed. Mr. James, does not Pope say * A wit's a 
feather'?" 

" Yes." 

*^ So, the conyerse being true, a feather is a wit, and as 
a quill is a feather a quill is a wit ; so now, father, I have 
proved to you that you had a wit at your table to-day." 

'^And a most hopeful son," said Mr. Routledge, 
laughing, *^ who • is sure to be a wrangler, he can go 
through such a difficult process of deduction." 
. " My subject inspires me, sir — 

* Non usitata nee tenui feror 
Penna: " 

" Come, no quotations or you will be fined when you 
go back to Cambridge, for you will forget yourself," said 
his father. 

" Fined for a good quotation 1" cried Mr. Jame^, " I 
never heard of such a thing in all my life. I think an 
ingenious quotation gives great brilliancy and zest to 
conversation." 

" That is because you are self-taught and were never 
in harness," said Charles ; " we are kept in order by our 
arida nutrix" 

As they were going to the drawing-room, Mr. James 
said : — " Certainly the converse of a proposition is some- 
times true ; who can deny that '* love is heaven, and 
heaven is love?' " 

" Hear, hear !" cried Captain Lewis. 

" What is the reason," said Mr. ^utledge to Mr. 
James, *' that you old bachelors — for such you declare 
yourself to be — have much more romantic and refined 
notions with regard to love than we Benedicts have ? We 
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that revel in all the bliss of experience, while you are only 
cold theorists." 

" Father," cried Charles^ *' what you mention is the 
exact cause of the difference ; you have taken the plunge 
into experience — ^bitter experience — ^whereas they are still 
floating in the maze of their indistinct and beautiful 
theories, false and iair, untested and untried : the bright 
hues of the distant rainbow are theirs, sir, while the near 
untinted tear-drops are youra" 

^^Keep the colours who will, and give me the tears," 
said Captain Lewis, as they entered the room. 



X 
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CHAPTER XXL 



AN APPARITION. 

*' The stars, the searching stars of heaven. 
With keen looks would upbraid ; 
If from my soul the fieiy yow. 
Seared on it then, oould fiEMle. 

*' And other eyes are on my soul, 
That never, never close ; 
The sad, sweet glances of the lost, — 
They leave me no repose. 



« 



Alas t the mountain-eagle's heart 
When wrong'd, may yet find rest ; 

Scorning the spot, made desolate. 
He seeks another nest. 

But I *' Mbs. Hemans. 



Meantime Quill, sub Jove frigidoy was beginning to 
recover such sense as Providence had vouchsafed to him. 
Edmund paced up and down by his side very patiently ; — 
anything was better than that he should expose himself 
before the ladies in any way beyond what his natmral 
&tuity rendered unavoidable. While they were walking, a 
very pretty pointer belonging to Mr. Routledge cantered 
up to Edmund and began to dance about him. Edmund, 
who was particularly fond of dogs, bent down and caressed 
him, but the animal, with the usual waywardness of a 
spoiled pet, suddenly flounced away from him and gam- 
bolled off to the yard. Edmund desiring no better sport 
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than to pursue him, gave chase instantly, calling to Quill 
to remain where he was until his return. The dog led 
him on to his kennel which was adjoining the stables, and 
one of the men, having come out and noticed Edmund's 
partiality for dogs, took him into an outhouse to show 
him some beautiful pups that Mr. Charles would not give 
" for their weight in gold." 

Quill, left standing in the dark and cold all alone in a 
strange place, felt sufficient^ uncomfortable. He would 
have gone in, notwithstanding the orders he had received, 
but Edmund had his cravat, and how could he appear 
without it? The flowers and shrubs in the grass-garden 
looked very tall, and grim, and skeleton-like in the dark ; 
— in fact he was getting afraid of them. He thought he 
would walk along the avenue ; — it was better than to be 
posting up and down the short space before the door, or 
to be standing bolt upright like a greater fool than he 
was. He groped his way between a thick row of trees on 
each side of him, and shortly emerged into a more light- 
some spot, as the plantations receded to the right and 
left. He halted and looked round him ; the young moon 
had not yet set, but she was not advanced enough to 
eclipse the stars, and the scene was quiet and pleasing. 
He was moving on a little farther when he suddenly saw 
a strange figure approaching to meet him ; it was tall, 
dressed in white, with a kind of. turban on its head, and, 
as well as he could discern, of a dark complexion. Poor 
Quill, terrified, turned round, and was on the point of 
scampering back to the house, when the figure sprang 
towards him and grasped him by the shoulders. There 
was no chance of escaping; the vision was nearly double his 
height, and if a ghost, was certainly a very muscular one. 

** Oh, sir, what are you going to do with me ?" cried 
Quill ; "let me go; pray don't flog me ; — I never intended 
to intrude — 'tis mere .chance brought me here, and if 
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you are walking with any lady I don't know who she is, — 
and if I did " 

" Hush ! what do you mean ? Why should I flog you? 
There is no lady with me: are you crazed?" The 
reader may recognise the Indian with whom Lady 
Caroline and Sarah had the singular interview in the 
churchyard; hut these words addressed to Quill were 
uttered in a simple, plain way, very unlike the manner 
which distinguished him on the former occasion. 

Quill began now to suspect that this was the wonderful 
dusky Asiatic stranger of whom he had often heard the 
country-people speak, and whom he himself had seen 
sometimes at a distance. He addressed him with less 
alarm : — 

'^ I beg your pardon, dr ; perhaps you do not mean to 
hurt me, but the way in which you seized me reminded 
me of something that happened a few years ago, just 
about this hour, when I was caught and flowed within an 
inch of my life, and I was a& little to blame then as I am 
now. I thought never to speak of it aglsiin, but I merely 
mention it to account for what I said when you caught 
me ^ I am so nervous dnce that occurrence, — it gave me 
a shake I never recovered. I trust your highness (for I 
hear you are an Indian prince) will excuse me for 
thinking you would be so mean as to whip a man; I 
suppose your highness is accustomed to kill any one that 
offends you." 

The Indian paid no attention to the latter part of this 
speech, but put his hand to his forehead as if some 
thought had struck him. ^^ Flogged — at night — a few 
years ago 1 — ^what is your name ?" 

«* Quill, sir ; Gerard Quill, of Hillside Cottage." The 
Indian grasped him round the waist, and lifting him up 
with as much ease as if he was a child, kissed him pas- 
sionately on each cheek. 
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** I love you !" he cried ; ^* and I am more indebted to 
yoa than I can explain." 

^* Bless me, sir, why shonld you love mef I don't 
think any one loves me much, and why should you ? I 
was never able to serve you, though I would if I could," 
said the astonished and confused Quill. 

" Yes, yes," answered the other, ** you are faithful and 
true ; you did not defame and expose the unfortunate 
when you might have done so. And as to what I owe you 
— but nothing of that now; — ^for every stripe or blow that 
you received on the night in question a drop of your tor- 
mentor's life-blood shall flow." 

** Oh! mercy, sir, what dreadful words are you saying ? 
and how do you know who the man is? I never told 
any one except — at all events I forgave him long ago. 
Your highness cannot go about here killing men as if 
they were your own subjects in the East — ^your highness 
might be hanged !" 

The Hindoo smiled. *^Be silent I speak no more of 
it. We whose passions are ripened under a tropical sun 
express ourselves warmly. Fear not ; I shall never adorn 
an English scafibld. I am sorry I seized you so rudely 
just now, but you approached me so stealthily, and fled so 
rapidly, you reminded me of some of the wild animals of 
my own country, and I wished to examine you and see 
what you were." 

Quill did not know what answer to make to this very 
dubious and strange compliment ; the Hindoo continued : 
^^ I have no friends ; that is a heart-hardening condition ; 
it leads a man to suspect in the next place that every one 
he meets is his enemy ; but you cannot feel this ; you 
have many friends, I suppose?" 

** No, sir, I have very few, and those I have are always 
teasing me and laughing at me. Perhaps you are just 
as well off to have no friends. I often think we waste our 
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wisdom on the men of this world ; half of them are so 
saucy, and the other half so stupid, that they deserve 
nothing from us ; I notice those that talk nonsense are the 
best liked." 

" Your words are just," said the Indian, scanning him 
with an inquiring and puzzled look. 

" Don't you think it is an unkind, hard, tough world to 
tug through, sir?" said Quill, in his homely Saxon 
parlance, but he used no words that his unknown friend 
did not understand. 

" Ay is it 1" he answered ; " and he who forms a grand 
scheme can meet with none to aid him therein. Look 
there I" and he pointed towards the north-west where the 
Gemini had just risen, " look at those two stars in iheir 
everlasting position. The Brothers of Helen ! Oh ! how 
man strives to degrade the most majestic works of nature 
by his miserable and puny nomenclature. I'he Dioscuri — 
I/udda sidera; — that is a little better; the Mariner's 
Delight I They befriended man when his fellows smiled 
in scorn, or silently wrapped themselves up in their 
superior wisdom. They guided the Greeks to gloomy and 
learned Egypt, whereby letters were discovered, and the 
face of the world was changed. They guided the 
Plicenicians into strange southern soundings, which men 
would not believe they had reached, and guided them 
back again in their grand ellipse ! What had Columbus 
to befriend him in his frantic enterprise but them, and 
yonder dim pole-star, and a few others ? — and he won a new 
hemisphere I But in the moral abyss through which I am 
groping, my brother man fails me ; and what star shall 
point out the unknown territory to which all my aspirations 
tend? Show me the constellation that will reveal the 
quickest and surest path to vengeance and to peace I Yes, 
young man, it is a rough and dark world to toil through, 
there is no light — no light." 

VOL. I. Q 
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''Oh, sir I" exclaimed Quill, shocked and astoDished ; " is 
it for the sake of vengeance that you groan for new light ? 
and do you think peace will follow after it ?" 

'* I do, — I do : measure me not by yourself; forgive, 
if you can and will ; I will not, for I cannot." 

" In our religion, your highness," said Quill, ** it is 
counted a great sin to be vindictive." 

" I know ; it is a bliss you reserve for your God, as the 
Greeks feasted theirs on ambrosia and nectar. No more i 
I shall ever be your friend, and we may meet again ; but 
now we must go on our different ways. Are you returning 
to that house ?" 

'' YeSj sir ; I dined there, and I am going back to tea : 
some company dined there ; friends of mine, named 
Bolton, and a Doctor Campbell, but I suppose you never 
heard of them." 

The Indian seemed to shudder, and he made a convul- 
sive movement with his arm ; but he said with composure — 
" Was he — I mean, were they — all very merry ? " 

** Indeed they were laughing and joking, and seemed 
quite happy." 

" You are right to say * seemed :' was there ever a col- 
lection of human beings together, of whom all — ay, or one — 
was happy ? but here there was one actually miserable — ^I 
know it." 

Quill turned to go, but felt himself irresistibly attracted 
towards this extraordinary man, who had spoken so kindly 
to him, declared he loved him, actually kissed him I — he 
could not imagine why. He who was ever giving his back 
to the smiters, had neither been taunted nor ridiculed, nor 
wilfully misunderstood by this noble being, who seemed 
so superior to the men from whom he daily met with scorn 
and derision, and who yet had condescended to embrace him, 
and converse with him as a being on a level with himself. 

*'Good night, sir," he said, at lengthy "lam sorry 
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you are not to spend the evening with Mr. Routledge, but 
I suppose your highness would not associate with any one 
but the queen and her nobles." 

" Pray cease calling me ' your highness ;' I am no 
prince, nor is it pride that keeps me apart from the world, 
but still you will never meet me in the halls where laugh- 
ter rings and mirth resounds, and men deceive one another 
with smiling faces. My companions are not in this planet. 
Where, say you, are the souls of the departed ?" 

" In heaven, I suppose, sir," answered Quill. 

" Then they are farther off than any of those stars above 
us, for holy men say that God looks down from his throne 
in heaven on all those stars that he has made. Yet I hold 
communion every night with a soul in heaven, — behold 
the rate at which mind can travel to meet mind ! what 
can separate the souls that were made for one another ?" 
7'here was a wild sublimity in his look and manner that 
astounded Quill. But he soon became more subdued. 

" The sahib who lives here," said he, '* does not object to 
my walking in his grounds sometimes at night ; I do not 
intrude by day, but I wander here when the family are 
sleeping, and dream stranger dreams than they. Go, re- 
join your companions ; mine are all assembling, —see how 
glorious they are ! Capella, Spica, Regulus, Lyra, Arc- 
tiirus, and your magnificent Northern Bear, that swings 
round the pole with those gems that never set ; and in 
every change and every season night after night meets the 
eternal icebergs face to face. Farewell ! tell not a living 
soul that you have been talking to me, for if you do ' 

" Don't threaten me, sir," interrupted Quill ; *^ after 
such kindness as you have shown me, I would give my life 
for you, so you may judge I will gladly do your bidding 
in anything lawful you may request." 

" I beg your pardon^ — I should have judged better of 
you, — adieu !" He shot into the field and disappeared 

Q 2 
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amoDg the trees. Quill looked after him, and a few tears 
dropped from his eyes. Wiping them hastily, he returned 
to the spot where he had parted from Edmund. He 
found him waiting in a state of great impatience. 

" Where on earth have you been ? I am standing here 
this quarter of an hour waiting for you. What made you 
run away ?" 

"What made you run away yourself?" said Quill, 
tartly; "why should I stand stuck up here by myself 
while you were galavanting after the dog? I walked 
down the avenue and was talking to one of the men about 
the place. Give me my cravat." 

Edmund handed it to him, they both went in, and a full 
adjustment of Quill's dress having taken place, they went 
to the drawing-room. The brilliant lights (apparently 
worth a hundred constellations) reflected by splendid 
mirrors, — the sumptuous furniture, — the hospitable and 
glittering tea-table, — the lively groups, the gay dresses, the 
hum of conversation and the ring of laughter ,-^the warm, 
perfumed air, — soon raised new sensations in Quill, and 
made him forget for the moment the gloomy, lonely Indian 
in the thickets without, having no mate but souls whose 
habitat was in fabled distance, — with no visible companions 
but Castor and Pollux and the other stars he had hailed — 
with no wish but an unholy thirst for vengeance. 

The missing members of the party were cordially re- 
ceived, and helped to hot coffee, which was particularly 
acceptable to them ; no questions were asked by the ladies, 
and no allusion to tlie cause of their absence made by the 
gentlemen ; Quill was now perfectly quiet and steady. 
Mr. Routledge and Mr. James were standing with their 
backs to the fire, sipping their coffee, and chatting together ; 
Miss Routledge and Maria Neville were sitting on the 
sofa with their arms about one another's waists, looking at 
Campbell, who was not looking at them ; Miss Neville 
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was at a sofa-table by herself, tossing over a book of 
engravings of Scotch scenery ; the other ladies and gen- 
tlemen were seated at the tea-table, and Charles was 
teasing his sister Fanny, with whom, however, he seemed 
to like flirting in preference to any other girl in the room. 
Quill immediately espied the two children — a new treat 
which he did not expect. " Ah, little dears !" he ex- 
claimed, extending a hand to each of them. They 
approached him cautiously, but encouraged by his kind 
manner and coaxing face, they soon came close up to him. 
He shook hands with them, and examined them in detail, 
curiously and daintily as if they were some new and choice 
specimens of the human race that he had suddenly 
lighted on. He passed his fingers lightly over their necks, 
as if to test their exquisite smoothness ; he took up a lock 
of hair, peered into it, stroked it, and then laid it care- 
fully on the little shoulder again ; then placing their heads 
at what he considered the proper focus, he threw himself 
back in his chair and gazed at their faces in luxurious 
silence. 

At last Bessie whispered in his ear : " Which are you, 
a boy or a man ?" 

" Anything you please, little dear," he answered, loud 
enough, as usual, to be heard by the whole room ; — " I am 
so devoted to the ladies, that I am ready to adapt myself 
to any phiz uf their existence ; for you I am ready to act 
the boy in any manner that may be most pleasing to you." 

" What does he mean by * phiz ?' " said their father, 
laughing, to Mr. James. 

" Why, I suppose he tneans * phase,' " answered the other. 

" Oh, precisely," said Mr. Routledge, laughing again ; 
^^ he is a capital little fish." 

" What is your name?" ventured Amy, presuming on 
the half-understood speech that he was a boy. 

" Quill, little beauty I" 
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" Quill !" said Bessie ; " I thought a quill was a pen 
and not a boy." 

" It is not the pen sisters like," said Amy ; " they must 
have gold or steel ; but Mr. Jones says a quill will do for 
me until I am older." 

" Nothing more true," whispered Charles to George, 
" he was never properly matched in companions since he 
came into the house till now." 

" Come, come," said Fanny, going up to the children, 
"you mus{ not trespass too much on this gentleman's 
kindness," and she led them off to another part of the 
room. 

" Sweet little creatures !" said Quill, rising from his 
chair, and having laid his coffee-cup on the tea-table, he 
strutted up to Dr. Campbell, who was standing by the 
piano, and said : " And pray, doctor, how is ycfwr little 
one r 

Mr. Routledge and Mr. James happened to be looking 
in the direction of Campbell when Quill asked this question. 

" Why, what is the matter with Campbell ? he looks as 
if he was going to faint," said the former. 

"That may be," answered Mr. James, "but he looks 
as if he would stab Quill first" 

" What could such a little puff of inanity have said 
that could affect him so niuch ?" rejoined Mr. Routledge. 

" Really I don't know, I was not listening," said Mr. 
James. 

Quill, having received no answer from Campbell, began 
to titter. " Ghee, hee, hfee I see how innocent he looks." 
(It would appear Campbell looked anything but innocent.) 
" He pretends not to know what I mean." 

The persons near them began now to look with a Aegree 
of curiosity at the parties. Quill was grinning and over- 
flowing with his joke. Campbell was the colour of marble, 
silent, with fixed features. The bystanders were surprised 
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at his being so disconcerted, but so much the less inclined 
were they to ask Quill what he meant — all except poor 
Fanny, who, in the innocence of her heart, put the question 
which the gentlemen would not dare to do. 

" Who on earth do you mean by his little one ? don't 
you know he is not married ?" Here Campbell dropped 
on a chair and opened a music-book, which he appeared 
to study intently. 

" Ah, he knows very well himself what I mean, but he 
won't tell," said Quill ; then to Campbell : " Don^t you 
remember I always call Troubadour your little one? 
Mrs. Routledge, he is the biggest dog you ever saw, but 
I call him the doctor's little one — ha, ha! — because he 
makes as great a fuss about him as if he was a child ; 
indeed, I think he is as fond of him as you are of those 
darlings." 

Mrs. Routledge smiled, and Fanny declared she and 
Troubadour were very old friends, and Mrs. Neville ex- 
pressed a great wish to see him, and Edmund, who seemed 
much relieved by the explanation, assured the ladies that 
he and Troubadour studied anatomy together every day, 
and the dog had a much greater taste for bones than he 
himself had. Campbell looked up from the music-book, 
his colour had returned. 

" I knew he meant the dog, but that is a piece of wit 
he has played oft' so frequently that I am tired of noticing 
it," said he, with as much veracity as the reader may be 
pleased to give him credit for. 

The tea-equipage being removed, the ladies were 
requested to indulge the company with some music, and 
accordingly Miss Routledge and Miss Maria Neville 
played a duet together, and next Miss Maria Neville 
played and sang alone, and having received the usual 
applause retired from the piano, and conversation ap- 
peared to be again the order of the day ; but Fanny, 
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not seeming satisfied with this, skipped up to Charles, 
who was standing by George Bolton, and laying a little 
white hand playfully on each of his shoulders, bent 
her head towards his ear and whispered something to 
him. 

" Well, what do you want now, you troublesome fairy ? 
you are tickling my cheek with your locks and my ear 
with your breath." (How George envied him !) " Do 
keep at a more respectful distance.'* 

He caught her gently by both her arms, and held her 
out from him, looking affectionately in her face. 

'* Well, will you do it ?" said she, pleadingly. 

" I wish I knew what it was," said George, ** and I 
would do it at the risk of life and limb." 

'' Oh, it is not such a formidable exploit," said she, 
laughing, " but it belongs more properly to him to do it, 
as he is in his own house. Will you, Charlie ?" 

" Well, I suppose I must after Mr. Bolton's gallant 
speech ; if I am too disobliging you will like him better 
than me, and that would never do." He then went up to 
Dr. Campbell, and said : — " The ladies have set their 
hearts on hearing a song from you ; come, don't refuse ; 
we ought to indulge them when they don't step out of 
their own sphere — you recollect" — he added, with an 
intelligent smile. Campbell, who was in the worst hu- 
mour possible, was going to refuse ; then he thought that 
if he continued moody, he would keep up more vividly the 
recollection of his manner when Quill came out with his 
joke, so he consented and walked to the piano. 

** That is a good fellow," said Charles ; " will you play 
yourself ?" 

" No, no, I am a mere amateur ; one of the ladies will 

play." 

Miss Maria Neville was asked and consented to 
accompany him. He would not sing any of the songs in 
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the Routledges' music-books ; he had one by heart which 
he preferred. He pointed out the music that would 
answer for it, and she began to play, and he to sing as 
follows : — 

DR. CAMPBELL'S SONG. 

Hark I through cot, and bower, and lane, 

Autumn gales are sighing ; 
See, pn every hill and plain, 

Autumn leaves are dying ! 
Gan'st thou raise, from earth's cold lap. 

Each brown wither'd vagrant? 
Through each fibre drive new sap, 

Make them moist and fragrant ? 
On the parent branch, once more, 

Hang them green and fluttering ; 
Bid the Zephyr kiss them o'er. 

Gentle whispers uttering ? 

If thou can'st, my hopes once more 

From the dust I'll sever ; 
And, within my bosom's core. 

Bid them bloom for ever ! 
But, till then, molest me not. 

Leave me to my sorrow ; 
Deem not wholly dark his lot 

Who can scorn tp-morrow. 
Soon shall Spring's fair hand the tree 

With new green leaves cover : 
Xo revival waits for me. 

Helpless, hopeless rover ! 

The singer ceased, and a perfect stillness ensued, as is 
always the case on such occasions, the audience waiting 
to applaud until they are sure that the performance is 
ended. Campbell did not leave them long in doubt, for 
in a few seconds after his notes had died away, he backed 
in his graceful manner from the piano, and sank quietly 
on a sofa beside Mr. James. But still silence reigned ; 
no gentleman could bring himself to cheer — no lady was 

Q 3 
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able to speak. The voice and the words were in such 
perfect keeping ; a cry of piercing anguish, softened by 
the most celestial melody. Miss Maria Neville's hands 
were actually trembling while she was playing the last 
notes : Miss Neville looked more closely than ever at her 
book of engravings ; did Westall interest her more than 
the divine voice of the " dispensary doctor," or was that 
a tear that dropped on the great arch of Dryburgh 
Abbey ? Charles, before the song was half over, found it 
prudent to brace up his face with a forced smile on an 
anti-Homeric principle that people cannot laugh and cry at 
the same time ; but the smile soon fled before another 
occupant, and he began to feel very uncomfortable, when 
he fortunately recollected that he had not locked up the 
wine, and he ran out of the room for the purpose of doing 
so. Mrs. Neville, who was what may be called a soft 
woman rather than one of refined feeling, sat sobbing on 
the sofa to her heart's content, unnoticed by all — ^all 
except poor little Quill, who crept up to her and offered 
to go for a glass of water. 

Miss Cope, who was sitting next to Captain Lewis, now 
ventured her opinion. ** Well, that song was a real 
treat I" she exclaimed, with a languishing sweep of her 
head. 

" That is quite a matter of taste," answered he, rather 
testily ; " I don't exactly see what treat it is to have a 
cheerful party of people turned suddenly into a band of 
mourners, such as you would see assembled in a man's 
parlour the morning his wife or child was going to be 
buried. I think a song ought to be a pleasant thing, 
adapted to increase the existing enjoyment instead of 
turning it into sobs and tears ; when I go out to dine I 
go to laugh and not to cry. Any one who likes the oc- 
casional discipline of woe can get plenty of it in some 
other place, for there are lots of that commodity going in 
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the world : just send your card to the next undertaker, 
and he will direct you to a plentiful supply of lugubrious 
bliss, and let us enjoy ourselves in our own peculiar 
way. 

" Well, really," said Miss Cope, with her head on one 
side, and a tender expression in her eyes, " I think there 
is a great luxury in some mournful feelings." 

" It must be very gratifying to those who are partial to 
that luxury to know that it is the cheapest and most 
plentiful one going," replied he, " but I am too fastidious 
to accept of it." Then turning to George, who was 
standing near them and listening to the dialogue, he said 
in a low voice : " Some of our friends seem to have been 
quite too dissipated in that way, if we are to judge by the 
jaundiced colour of their face." 

Here Mr. James, who had been speaking to the ladies, 
came up to Captain Lewis : — " Ho I Lewis, there is a 
general call for you : I have been telling Mrs. Routledge 
that you can sing a capital song in your own style, and 
can accompany yourself too; so your presence at the piano 
is earnestly requested." 

•* Nonsense !" answered Captain Lewis ; " do you think 
I would presume to perform after such an Arcadian as we 
all have been just blubbering an accompaniment to ? I do 
not know whether I kept right time in that even ; 
I put six tears and one sob into each bar ; did this 
answer ? But I could not manage it in a natural key, I 
confess." 

" Come, then," said Mr. James, " they have cried 
enough, and want to be made laugh now ; and, if they 
find you refuse, they will say you are jealous of the 
doctor;" and, so saying, he led him away. Captain 
Lewis sat down to the piano, and dashed off a brilliant 
prelude ; he then began his song ; he had not much 
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compass of voice, but what he had was well managed ; 
his notes were joyous, clear, and ringing, and every word 
was as distinctly heard as if it was spoken. 

CAPTAIN LEWIS S SONG. 

Bring the bride, why, maidens, linger ? 

Bites, processions, feasts, are o'er ; 
Bring the bride, who, on her finger, 

Wears my band for evermore. 

Bend the veil, that wraps her beauty I 

Dash the orange-wreath away 1 
Web and flower have done their duty, 

Now to Nature leave the day. 

Let her ringlets fall around her ! 

Let me kiss her angel brow ! 
How the tinsel gauds that bound her 

Fade before her glory now ! 

Gone is every idle gazer, 
Stiird the dance, and hush'd the glee ; 

And each voice, that swell'd to praise her, 
Lulls — and leaves the song to me. 

' Leaves to me the peerless treasure, 

Which their eyes seem'd to profane ; 
Seem'd each glance, they stole at pleasure. 
Boon too rich for them to gain. 

Gentle evening's shades descending, 
" Hide the blush, and wrap the bower. 
Love, and fear, and rapture blending. 
Crown the dark, mysterious hour ! 

He ended, and immediately rose. " I am sorry, 
ladies and gentlemen," said he gaily, " that the per- 
formance was not worthy of the audience." 

*• A capital song I" exclaimed Mr. Routledge, " is it 
not, Bell ?" and he twitted his wife on the nose. 

" Captain Lewis is a very nice singer," said she. 
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Charles and George were vehement in their applause ; 
and Quill cried out, " Most beautiful !" 

The object of this applause, after finishing his song, 
seated himself by Miss Bolton, whom he considered 
" a very fine girl," and attempted to carry on with her 
some of the badinage and light flirtation, at which he was 
an adept; but she, having never associated with gay 
pleasure-seeking young men, did not always understand 
him, and, when she did, found his graceful gallantries so 
uncongenial to her taste, that she met him in a frigid 
matter-of-fact manner that quite amazed him, and he 
very soon left his place by her side. In his retreat he 
encountered his cousin James. 

" I have raised the siege," whispered he, " and I am 
retiring in good order; there is one person, at least, in 
this room, who will never see corruption." 

" What the plague are you at now ?" said his cousin. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! do you give up ? I mean that Miss Bolton 
over there is turning to stone as fast as ever she can ; 
the only particles that have not yet become silicious, are 
her eye-lids, for I think ^he has just closed them." 

" She is a fine piece of waxwork, rather than of stone," 
said Mr. James ; '^ but you think she would do better at 
Madame Tussaud's than here." 

" 1 will not send her there, by any means," answered 
he ; ** I will fit up apartments for her in a certain place 
near Salisbury, where she will have a sublime assemblage 
of kindred companions." 

Mr. Routledge took the empty chair by Sarah, and, 
with his good-humoured^ plain, and cordial manner, soon 
won her heart, and she chatted to him very affably. He 
had beard she was a person of superior intellect, and, 
among other things, he said : " It is very kind of you to 
bear with me and my short-comings ; I have forgotten 
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whatever learning was hammered into me when I was 
young." 

" Indeed," said she, " I am quite incapable of con- 
versing with learned men, but I like to listen to them 
discussing topics with one another, although, I allow, I 
only half understand what t^jey say; still I understand 
their language better than those speeches which gentlemen 
make for the express benefit of ladies." 

" Oh, you are too severe 1" said he, " come, and let us 
see whether they will understand you when you sing 
them a song ;" and he was going to hand her to the piano, 
but she assured him she could not sing, and he saw, by 
her manner, that she was no Lady Heron, but that her 
nay was nay. He then looked round the room. 

" Where is my queen, as I call her ? Where are you, 
Alicia Neville? I have not heard your voice since I 
came from the dining-room." Then descrying her at 
her book of prints, he went over to her : " Come, come ; 
why are you hiding yourself here? don't suppose you 
will be let Off without singing, when every one else is so 
obliging." 

" I was only waiting to be asked," said she, laughing ; 
" I never refuse to give a specimen of my vocal powers 
to any one that loves discord." She then went to the 
instrument, shook the curls from her fair face, and sang 
the following song, in a voice that was both rich and 
sweet : — 

MISS NEVILLE'S SONG. 

There's a mist in the valley, 

A storm on the sea ; 
There's thunder on the mountain, 

And floods in the lea : 
When the bolt shakes the mountain, 

And floods drown the lea. 
My heart stands undaunted, 

For my soul leans on Thee ! 
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In the world there are pit-f§ills. 

And peril from all 
Who throng round the palace. 

And bow in the hall ; 
Oh, the bolt on the mountain 

Is easier to flee. 
But, midst snares and temptations, 

My soul leans on Thee ! 

In the hour of tribulation. 

In the dread time of wealth. 
When the fair and deceiving 

Would mar the soul's health, — 
When falsehood and flattery 

Around me I see. 
All helpless, but trusting. 

My soul leans on Thee ! 

She sang the last verse with a tenderness and pathos 
that seemed scarcely to belong to her nature. 

'' I like that song," whispered Edmund to Campbell, as 
they sat together on the sofa. 

" Yes, so do I very much," he answered ; " it is of a 
higher and more feeling character than I should have 
expected from a person of her manners, and the surprise 
is agreeable." He fixed his eyes steadily on her for a 
few seconds with some interest, but she did not see him, 
for she was surrounded at the time by a crowd of admirers, 
who were warm in their praise. 

" That is a sweet, interesting song, my queen," said 
Mr. Routledge ; " I do not recollect hearing it from you 
before." 

" Probably not," she answered, " for I seldom sing 
it — only for intimate friends." 

" And did you make it yourself, ma'am ?" asked Quill, 
in a tone of deep humility. 

" No," said she, laughing, " I did not manufacture it 
myself ; it was composed for me by my guardian, a most 
amiable man, and so I prize it very much. He knew 
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that I had more external than intrinsic attractions, ana 
he thought my position a dangerous one. He often 
lectured me, — dear man ! — and, a little before his death, 
he sent me these verses." 

" And do you find them useful," said George, in his 
sly manneri 

" Well, I think— I hope I do." 

" Ay, ay," said Mr. Rout I edge, " all well enough 
until the great day comes." 

" What do you mean by the * Great Day !' " said she, 
with an amusing look of alarm ; " are you going to be 
too serious ?" 

" Oh, no," said he, laughing, " I only mean the day 
which has not yet, I suspect, arrived for you ; when some 
wonderful temptation will arise, some great attraction will 
present itself, and the lectures and hymns and cautions 
will be forgotten. We are very ready, when we live in 
a calm, to hedge ourselves round with maxims, and prop 
ourselves up with precepts, and set bright lights before 
our eyes, and we imagine that it is owing to these that 
we swerve neither to the right nor the left; whereas 
it may be that nothing has really occurred to shake our 
equilibrium ; but when some formidable trial comes upon 
us, — some strong fascination fixes us, — our golden rules 
are liable to vanish, as figures, fashioned out of bright 
clouds, disappear before the north wind." He spoke 
half seriously, half jestingly, but she looked very 
thoughtful, almost displeased, and he was afraid he had 
gone too far. 

" There is nothing like natural nerve and innate good 
principles — better than a dozen sermons from without," 
he said, cheerfully, tapping her on the back, " and I 
think my queen is not badly provided with these. Come, 
James, we must not forget our game of piquet." They 
accordingly sat clown to play ; and Maria Neville, at the 
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same time, engaged at chess with Captain Lewis, while 
Fanny Routledge endeavoured to amuse Sarah with some 
prints and drawings. Miss Neville, casting a furtive 
glance towards the sofa on which Campbell was sitting, 
swept off to a couch near the fire, attended by Miss 
Routledge, Charles, George, and Quill. Dr. Campbell, 
finding the room very hot, went into the corridor to wol 
himself; and began to pace up and down between the 
fragrant plants, accompanied by Edmund, who preferred 
being his master's umbra to being the preux chevalier of 
any lady in the room. 

The cloud had quite passed away from Miss Neville's 
brow, and she whispered to Miss Routledge ; " Do say 
something to that little Quill to draw him out." 

Miss Routledge was at a loss how to begin, but 
recollecting the bunch of wild flowers he had gathered for 
her mother, she thanked him for them, and assured him 
they were in a china basin in the school-room. 

" Wild flowers are certainly very interesting," answered 
he, " but since that lily of the valley has been set off 
by your hair, it seems to me to be the queen of the 
garden and of the field both." 

" 'Pon my word, you know how to pay a compliment," 
cried Charles ; " after this I am sure I cannot say any- 
thing to Miss Neville that will not appear flat." 

" Ingenuity seems to be exhausted," said George, " in 
devising pretty things to say of ladies and flowers ; but if 
there was only a poet among us, I have no doubt he 
would say something worthy of Mis^ Neville's acceptance." 

" Wherever there is a lady and a rose," said Quill, 
" there will be a poet, for they make poets of us ; they 
inspire us, ma'am," turning to Miss Neville. 

" I vow you are a charming creature 1" said she. 

" Ah, ma'am, do not use such language towards me, 
or you will turn my brain," said he, with his little simple 
smile. 
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" Then I will not," she answered, " for I should be 
very sorry to turn your brain ; the side that is uppermost 
now pleases me so much ; who knows but the other side 
may be the learned side, or the dull side, or the cross 
side—" 

But he interrupted her with — " Indeed, ma*am, as far 
as crossness goes, I don't think it comes from the brain, 
but from the bad heart ; for if it came from such a wise 
place as the brain, people would not be so unrea- 
sonably cross to me as they are, when I never harm 
any one." 

" Persons who are cross to you must be wrong both in 
head and heart," said she. 

" Ladies never are, ma'am," said he, in spite of all his 
experiences of Sarah ; " and I make myself happy with 
them and flowers, and nature altogether. Don't you 
think this a delightful month, ma'am ? " 

" Certainly," she answered ; " spring is my favourite 
season, for promise and hope are more delightfiil than 
any kind of enjoyment. And for beauty, nothing can 
surpass May, — look at the fields, — perfect sheets of 
asphodel I" 

" Yes, ma'am, they say that is what heaven is car- 
peted with ; though, for my part, I wonder the Lord did 
not prefer roses, — they, indeed, are heavenly 1 In a few 
weeks we shall have them in : the arrival of the first rose 
of summer is a hip-poke in my life." 

Miss Neville would not permit herself to laugh ; but 
George, who thought such a puppy as Quill was engrossing 
quite too much of the heiress's attention, resolved, in spite 
of his promise to Sarah, to put him down without delay. 

" In truth, if I was to get a dig in the ribs for every 
rose that came into blow, I should put up a petition to 
Flora to be more sparing of her favours." 

The ladies laughed, but Quill looked disgusted. " How 
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can you use Ruch a horrible phrase as that, George, in 
the presence of ladies ? How is it to the point, I should 
be glad to know ? We are talking on the most refined sub- 
jects possible, and you make allusions to boxing matches !" 

" Poor fellow 1" whispered Charles to his sister, " he 
seems more delicate-minded than his clever antagonist." 

" Well, really," said George, laughing, " I do not 
think there is more refinement in a poke in the hip than 
in a dig in the ribs." 

Quill looked puzzled and enraged. " I said nothing 
about a poke in the hip," cried he. " Did you understand 
me, ma am ? I meant that the first rose of summer was 
an event in my life." 

" I understood you perfectly," said Miss Neville ; " I 
knew you meant an epoch." 

" Yes, ma*am, a knee-poke ; how much more quickly 
women see things than men !" 

" That little fellow has marvellous assurance," whispered 
George to Charles ; " he would harangue the queen if she 
was here." 

Charles made no answer, for he considered George 
was ill-naturedly endeavouring to make Quill appear 
ridiculous to Miss Neville. George, finding he got no 
encouragement, went off to the table where his sister and 
Fanny were sitting. 

" You have completely defeated your opponent, Mr. 
Quill," said Miss Neville ; " he has left the field unhorsed. 
I appoint the conqueror my knight, and charge you not 
to quit my side for the rest of the evening." 

Quill was sublimely elated by this speech ; he looked 
after George, and felt that he could afford to pity and 
to praise. 

" Poor fellow ! I assure you, ma'am, he is very clever ; 
I can't think why he is so dull of comprehension at times ; 
but as you were saying just now, ma'am, both sides of 
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the brain may not be equally bright; I suppose his stupid 
side IS turned up to-night. Ah ! there are few things 
that have neither right nor wrong, but are equally beau- 
tiful on both sides, like your splendid gown." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! and how did you find out that my dress 
was the same on both sides ?" 

"I have long made these interesting draperies my study ; 
I can now see at once by the outside of a substance, 
what the inside must be." 

" A very enviable talent," said Charles, " if it could be 
carried higher than a petticoat." 

Quill now placed himself on a low seat near Miss Neville, 
while she looked over at the sofa on which Campbell had 
been sitting. She wondered where he was, and was 
astonished at the manner in which he kept aloof from the 
ladies. She began to think he was a person she would 
like to subdue. She was charmed with his singing ; such 
tenderness and feeling, and expression ! She had heard 
great performers on many occasions, but they were all so 
scientific ; his was the ringing out of the heart, but per- 
fectly true to all the laws of harmony. She turned to 
Miss Routledge and said carelessly : — 

" What a nice man that doctor is, and how enchantingly 
he sings ! I think I should like to have him at Sunville ; 
but how could I manage to get him out there ? Have 
Letty Cope sick ? yes, that would answer very well." 

Miss Cope on the opposite couch gave a languishing 
smile of acquiescence, signifying that she had all the 
diseases imaginable in readiness against Miss Neville 
required their presence. 

"Why not be sick yourself? said Charles. 

" Oh ! I don't know ; too much trouble I Besides, in 
short, a bilious attack for dear Letty Cope would suit 
best. Could you hear all the words of his song quite plain ? 

"Yes, quite so," answered he ; "it was very beautiful. 
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''Which did the last line end with — ' rover,' or ' lover '?" 

" Well, I'm not sure," said Charles, a little confused, 
for he had fled the room before that line was sung. 

" It ended with ' rover,' decidedly," said Miss Routledge. 

Miss Neville felt glad ; perhaps she herself could 
scarcely tell why. 

" And do you know whether he wrote it himself, 
Isabella ?" 

'' I cannot possibly tell," answered Isabella. 

" I, think I should like to know," continued Miss Neville ; 
" a musician, a poet, and a physician — I cannot reconcile 
all those together." 

"Why not?" said Charles; "was not Apollo all the 
three ?" 

" True ; I am glad you reminded me of that. But we 
must find out whether he composed the verses himself; is 
he gone home ?" 

" No, ma'am ; I hear him walking in the passage," said 
Quill. 

" He is certainly a most ungallant fellow," observed 
Charles. 

" Pooh! let every one please himself," said she, hastily. 

'' But I suppose he would not carry his disagreeableness 
so far as to refuse to tell the authorship of the song ; and 
perhaps you will go out and ask him in the name of the 
ladie:^," she said to Quill, smiling. 

" Ma'am, I would be happy to do anything for you, but 
I am sure he would not tell me ; he is so cross," answered 
Quill. 

" Now, he could not possibly refuse you," cried Charles, 
who was greatly afraid she might propose to himself to go 
if Quill continued obstinate, "if you will only just tell him 
you are deputed by a party of ladies ; besides it is very 
hard to refuse yourself anything ; so you had better set off 
immediately." 
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"Why that is the very reason he would refiise me, 
because I'm myself," said poor Quill, " and he would think 
very little of who sent me/' 

" Miss Neville has condescended to appoint you her 
knight," argued Charles, ** and if you refuse to set out on 
the first expedition she proposes, you are a recreant, lose 
your spurs, and are disgraced." This was unanswerable ; 
Quill rose to go. 

" The greater the danger, the greater the glory," cried 
Miss Neville. 

'* And he sure to perform your commission skilfully and 
diplomatically," added Miss Routledge. 

This last word alarmed him seriously ; he began to 
think his mission almost impracticable. "What can she 
mean by that word ?" thought he. " I would do anything 
on earth for them that I could, — the only point is to find 
out what they wish for. What was the word she said ? 
I forget now. Dip low, — that is part of it. Perhaps she 
means that 1 am to dip down to the ground with a low bow 
when I am asking him ; civility might put him into good 
humour, that's it probably; at any rate I can guess 
nothing better ; and politeness will do no harm." He 
departed. 

" Do you think your doctor will tell whether he wrote 
the lines himself?" said Miss Neville to Charles. 

" Why, perhaps he will negociate," answered Charles. 
"He will probably consent to reveal his secret, if you 
will tell him whether you wrote yours." 

" Oh ! I am sure he was not listening to mine," said she. 

" I suppose," said Charles, " if he pleads guilty to the 
authorship, the next thing you will do will be to ask him 
for a copy of it." 

" No, no ;" she answered quickly ; " I never make stay 
request of a gentleman except some very trifling one that I 
am morally sure will be granted." Poor Miss Neville 1 
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Quill in the mean time arrived in the corridor, where 
Campbell and Edmund were walking. He went straight 
up to the former and immediately opened a battery of bows 
on him ; but not considering that the bows and the speech 
should be simultaneous, he commenced the former before 
he had quite made up his mind how he would frame the 
latter so as to ensure success ; and changing the plan of 
his exordium every instant, he made a new bow with 
each change, still continuing dumb and frightened. 

" What the devil do you mean, idiot," roared Campbell, 
" by facing me up in this manner and making a torrent of 
outlandish bows, and saying nothing ? you strive to render 
every one who comes within your circle as ridiculous as 
you are yourself. Edmund, he has been showing signs of 
insanity all the evening, and I think his madness is now 
unquestionable ; 1 would thank you to remove him as well 
as you brought him." 

" No, sii* I am not mad," said Quill, relieved by Campbell 
having taken the initiative, savage as it was, and being now 
at no loss for words in self-defence ; " nor do I care for 
being called mad either, for St. Paul was thought mad by 
fools who could not understand his wisdom. I was sent 
to you by two ladies who beg to know whether you made 
that song yourself that you sang a little time ago." 

" Are you sure they sent you ?" 

" Of course they did, for I can tell you, sir, I would not 
have come otherwise ; I knew the reception I'd get," and 
he thought of the Indian's kind manners to him and the 
tears came into his eyes. Edmund pitied him. 

"I am sure they sent him," said he, "and he could 
hardly refuse to gratify them." 

" Go back, then," said Campbell to Quill, " and tell 
them it is anonymous." 

"Oh, say it over again, please, sir!" cried Quill, 
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forgetting everything but his anxiety to take back a 
satisfactory answer to Miss Neville. 

** Go to hell, and let me alone !*' was the reply. 

*' No, sir, I will not go to hell," said Quill ; " I will 
go back \o that heaven I have corae from, — ^I mean that 
drawing-room full of angels, and I will give them your 
message." 

"Stay," cried Campbell, frightened, " what message do 
you mean ?" 

" Your message about the song, sir — that's all," 
answered Quill haughtily and coldly ; '• I never say any- 
thing to ladies that would offend their delicacy.** 

" Very well ; go and tell your angels that it is anony- 
mous." The word had been repeated again, as Quill 
requested, but to his great disappointment it was uttered 
as indistinctly as before. 

Back to heaven he went, very ill satisfied with his 
success. When the drawing-room door closed on him 
Edmund said : — 

** * If souls could always dwell above. 
Thou had'st not left thy sphere ; 
And could we keep the souls we love, 
We had not lost thee here.* " 

But Campbell was in no humour for joking. " Posi- 
tively I will never dine again where I have any chance of 
meeting that creature. I will ask Charles Routledge 
whether he is to be a frequent guest in future at his 
father's house, and I will regulate my visits accordingly." 

Quill returned to the ladies. 

"Well, knight!" said Miss Neville. 

" Indeed, ma'am," said he, with a bow, " the doctor 
desired me to tell you — that it is — I mean the poem — on 
a mouse I^' 

The two ladies fell into a fit of laughter, in which 
Charles joined. 
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" I am sure I don't wonder that you laugh," said Quill, 
looking confused ; ** I could not believe it myself, but he 
said it twice— and — I could do no more than bring his 
message." 

**0f course we are not laughing at you," said Miss 
Neville ; " and did he write it himself? and was it the 
death of the mouse that, threw him into such despair ?'' 

" How must he write when a lady is in question," said 
Charles, *'when a mouse can inspire him with such tender 
rhymes 1" 

" I could not make out, ma'am, whether he made the 
song himself or not," said Quill to Miss Neville ; " in 
fact he is most shockingly cross. We were speaking just 
now of a right and wrong 'side to silks, and brains, and 
things,^ — and I am greatly afraid there is no right side 
either to his brains or his heart." 

" Oh, do not say so !" cried Miss Neville ; " with such 

an exterior! "and she stopped short, ashamed of 

having betrayed so much admiration. 

** He is a very good fellow," said Charles, " but he 
seems out of sorts to-night ;" then in a lower voice to the 
ladies, — " that little creature provoked him in the dining- 
room about a lady. He is so handsome and so interesting 
that the public are always marrying him to this person 
and that person, and he hates to be made the subject of 
gossip. Isabella, that last report about his marriage is 
false ; Mr. Edmund Bolton says there is nothing in it. 

" And did they say he was going to be married ? 
asked Miss Neville eagerly. 

" Yes," said Charles, ** but as it is not true, I forbear 
mentioning the name of the young lady." Here Mrs. 
Routledge came up to Miss Neville, and, mentioning that 
her mother had ordered the carriage, requested of her to 
take something before she went away. 

Most of the company then surrounded the refreshment- 
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trays. Dr. Campbell came in with the wine, but did not 
take any; he went to the chess-table, and watched the 
concluding of the game. Captain Lewis was letting Miss 
Maria Neville win, a compliment which he thought due 
to her wealth. Campbell noticed his bad moves, and 
guessed the object of them. At last Captain Lewis 
placed his knight on the only square to which his king 
could go, when he was next checked. 

She gave the check-mate, and exultingly called on Mr. 
Routledge to witness how she had beaten two masculine 
heads. He congratulated her, and led her to the wine- 
table. 

*' A bad move in chess sometimes leads to a good one 
in life/' said Campbell to Captain Lewis. 

"It may or it may not," said the other, "but I am 
determined to give it a full chance," and he went off to 
wait on his fair antagonist. 

Quill was now sitting with his back to the wall, in a 
very nervous state. He knew the party was going to 
break up, and he had not yet executed a project that he 
had formed early in the evening. This was no other than 
to ask Charles to construe for him the Greek words 
(jyo^o^ hjv KejxjCijrjv which George Bolton was always 
applying to him, and the meaning of which he longed to 
know. He had now given up all hopes of an opportunity 
occurring, when Charles most unexpectedly approached 
him. 

"Why are you sitting here so lonely, Mr. Quill? 
After your chivalrous expedition into the enemy's terri- 
tory for the benefit of your lady, you deserve some 
refreshment ; come, and have a glass of wine." 

" No thank you, not another drop of wine for me 
to-night 1 but if you could spare a moment there is some- 
thing I would wish to ask you " and he stopped, 

looking frightened. 
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" Yes, I have time enough," answered Charles, " and if 
I am able I will answer you." 

" Then, sir, would you please to tell me the English of 
this Greek, * Foxos een kefaleen' ?" reading it out of his 
pocket-book. 

Charles glanced at his hair ; he could not resist a 
mischievous joke that came into his head, and as there 
was no one listening, he thought it no matter to in- 
dulge it. 

" Why," said he, ** it means, ' He had a devil of a foxy 
head; " 

Quill looked vexed, foolish, and puzzled : he had not 
expected a compliment, but still he was annoyed, and 
there was something, too, that he could not understand. 

Charles was amused at the expression of his face. 
" Well, will not that construe satisfy you ?" he inquired. 

" Why, of course it must, sir, if it is really the true 
one." 

Charles winced a little, but rallied immediately. 

" And why should it not be the true one ?" 

** Because, sir, you see," and Quill began to get 
very nervous at calling Charles's version in question, *' it 
was Homer wrote that passage, and in Homer's time 
there was no devil — that is — I mean — ^the Greeks did not 
know " but Charles broke in, laughing : — 

^' Ha, ha, ha I and were not those fine times when there 
was no devil ? " 

" Well, then, indeed, I don't know that, sir ; in those 
old times when people committed sins, they had no other 
notion but that it was themselves onlv who were the 
responsible persons, and would be punished — ^and that was 
very uncomfortable ; but now-a-days, everything on earth 
people do they lay on the shoulders of the poor devil, and 
blame him for it, talking in this way — ^ Satan was very 
busy with me ' — ' It was Satan led me into that frightful 
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SDare — ' something very naughty and very pleasant, sir, 
that they did not like to turn away from ; so that one 
can't but think they have a fine time of it, with all the 
pleasure of sin themselves, and another person to bear the 
blame of it." 

" Capital I" cried Charles, laughing heartily. " Let 
me see the man, now, who will dare call you a fool after 
that." 

He would, one may suppose, have hardly ventured to 
speak so plainly if he had not himself considered Quill 
what he challenged the world to call him. 

" And who has ever dared to say that I was a fool ? " 
said the little fellow indignantly; for as to Campbell's 
outbreaks, he attributed them entirely tx) ill-temper, and 
attached no meaning to them, but he shrank from the 
idea of being called a fool behind his back. If you will 
only tell me his name I can promise you I will — not call 
him out, that would be against my conscience — but I'll 
give him a good horse-whipping," and he looked an inch 
taller. 

" Do, to be sure," said Charles, " and I will be your 
second and load the whip." 

** What's the joke, what's the joke ?" cried George, 
running up to them ; he had actually left Fanny's side 
when he perceived that Quill was undergoing some kind 
of a roasting without any assistance on his part. 

" There is no joke," said Charles ; " Mr. Quill has 
been expressing himself completely to the purpose, and I 
have declared my unqualified approbation.'* 

The carnages were now announced. Charles stretched 
out his hand to Quill. *^ I am happy to have made your 
acquaintance ; are not we good friends ?" 

" Oh dear, yes, sir," said Quill, warmly grasping the 
profiered hand. The usual farewells took place, and the 
guests drove off towards their respective homes. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 



CROSS PURPOSES. 

'* He hath strange places cramm'd 
With observation, the which he yents 
In mangled forms." 

Shakespeare. 

The Boltons and Quill drove along for a few minutes in 
profound silence, enjoying that sudden calm which suc- 
ceeds so pleasingly to the hubbub of departure, the polite 
farewells, the civil speeches, the clattering of vehicles, the 
tumultuous search for cloaks and hats, and the jests and 
noise which the license and suspension of ceremony gives 
gay youth, generally trammelled by the laws of ceremony, 
some encouragement to indulge in. George had wrapped 
Fanny in three cloaks before he discovered, or acknow- 
ledged he discovered, that she was not Miss Maria 
Neville, whom she had accompanied to the hall. Miss 
Neville, true to her little knight, ordered him to throw a 
magnificent Cashmere shawl over her shoulders, and then 
suffered him to hand her to her carriage, to the amuse- 
ment of Charles and the indignation of Captain Levels. 
Dr. Campbell formed no feature in the lively scene ; he 
had not gone away so much as vanished, ere the second 
carriage was announced. 

As the Boltons' vehicle rolled down the avenue. Quill 
looked anxiously out of the window, in hopes of catching 
one more glimpse of the Indian, mayhap emerging from 
the boscages or crossing the sward, or standing in 
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motionless contemplation faintly relieved against the 
sullen night sky. True, he would have looked but like a 
tree that had slipped from its roots, and was moving from 
one clump to another, but to see him again, in any shape, 
would have given his heart pleasure. But not a vestige 
of a living thing was to be seen until the sleepy porter 
came out of his lodge and slowly closed and locked the 
gate after them, as their carriage was the last. Then 
Quill looked towards the quarter where the Indian had 
pointed out the Gemini, but they were gone, of course, 
and he did not know where else to seek for them ; the 
sky, too, was partly overcast. 

" I wish," he said at length, " that I had some one to 
teach me a little astronomy." 

" Is that what you have to begin with?" said George ; 
" I thought you would have been breaking out into rap- 
tures about those nice ladies, particularly the great heiress 
who paid you such marked attention." 

" Have you descended from your heaven-full of angels 
to the stars ?" said Edmund ; " you are grown quite low in 
your tastes." 

"I like the ladies of all things in the world," said 
Quill, ^' but I cannot have them at night, and I can have 
the stars." 

The two young men, and even Sarah, laughed, 

" What on earth are you laughing for now ? you are 
always laughing at me ; — but Miss Sarah, I beg your 
pardon, I am glad you are amused. Still, now don't you 
think it would be pleasant for me when I am walking 
home to-night to know the names of the principal stars, 
and to look out for them in their places ? I have birds and 
flowers in the daytime, and it would be new life to me to 
have a few stars at night." 

"Certainly; your taste is very refined, and I agree 
with you," said Sarah. 
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" Well then, said George, " I will give you whatever 
instruction in astronomy I am able, if you will meet me 
some cloudless night on the Milky Way." 

*' Milky Way !" repeated 'Quill, indignantly ; "you are 
beginning your nonsense again ; for my part I am tired 
taking your part with the ladies, and trying to con- 
vince them you are not so foolish or stupid as you 
seem." 

** Ton my word you are extremely kind," answered 
George, " but I beg you will not trouble yourself to 
champion me any more ; I can tell you I don't care what 
the ladies think of me." At the same time these words 
of Quill mortified him very much, and they, added to his 
consciousness that Miss Neville was far from applauding 
his attempt to make Quill ridiculous went farther towards 
curing him of his worrying propensity, than all Sarah's 
lectures and remonstrances. 

" Come, Quill," said Edmund, " tell us which of all the 
young ladies we met to-night did you think the prettiest ?" 

" Miss Fanny Routledge, certainly," answered he. 

** That's good," said George ; " and will none of them do 
you but her ? I don't think she said a word to you ; but 
Miss Neville was good enough to take great notice of 
you, or to amuse herself with you perhaps, I should say, — 
you ought to be in love with A^r." 

" I am not in love with any of them,'* replied Quill, 
'^ nor would I have such presumption ; I was asked which 
I thought the prettiest, and I told it" Then turning to 
Sarah ; " And pray. Miss Sarah, which of the gentlemen - 
did you like best?" 

*'Now, that is not a fair question," said Edmund. 

'' I have not the least objection to answer it," said she ; 
" I liked Mr. Routledge the best" 

" The father, you mean ?" 

"Yes." 
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> " Well, that is surprising ; a married man, and not 
exactly young ; I should haye thought you would have 
liked Captain Lewis the best ; such a sprightly, chatty, 
sensible man ! How cleverly, George, he answered all that 
profane nonsense Dr. Campbell was talking, — did not he ?" 

" What I" said Sarah, starting up, and thinking she 
had got a clue to all the secret wickedness of Campbell, 
" was Dr. Campbell talking profanely after we left the 
room, George ?" 

He answered. '' Before you assign any meaning to the 
word ' profane,' as used by Quill, you must first satisfy 
yourself as to who his deities are. The topic of religion 
was not brought on in the most remote manner after din- 
ner. The point that Campbell argued he argued well, 
and most of us were on his side. As to Lewis, he did not 
argue at all, and I see no cleverness about him." 

'^ But what subject were they discussing I" asked Sarah, 
eagerly. 

^' It is quite impossible for me to give you a sketch of 
it now, nor do I think it would afford you any pleasure," 
answered George. 

" As to emptying the world of ladies — " began Quill. 

" Oh, was that his plan ?" interrupted Sarah, laughing. 

" He never said such a thing," cried Edmund ; " Quill, 
I insist on your not attempting to bring forward what you 
only garble and mis-state." 

'• And you, Sarah,'' said George, " would do well to be 
content with the subjects the gentlemen serve up to you 
in the drawing-room, seasoned and dished to suit your 
palate. Captain Lewis was doing his best to be agreeable 
to you this evening, and you were scarcely civil to him." 

'' I thought him a great fool," said she, rather sulkily, 
'^ and if the sense is poured out in the dining-room, and 
the folly reserved for our entertainment, I will not accept 
of the latter," 
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" Nothing.will please you," observed he ; " you neither 
like Campbell's sense nor Lewis's nonsense." 

" Dr. Campbell does not favour me with any of his 
sense/' she replied ; " he did not open his lips at dinner, 
and in the evening he was quite savage except just when 
he was singing." 

Here Quill came chirping in : — " Oh, yes, he sang very 
sweetly ; — did you cry, Miss Sarah ? He had most of the 
ladies in tears. I was so engaged in attending one of 
them whom he had put into that interesting situation, that 
I had not time to see whether you required any assistance." 

George and Edmund began to laugh. 

"Well, Quill, you make the drollest hits !" cried George. 

" It is easy for you who have no feelings of poetry or 
gallantry to laugh at me," answered he, tartly. " For my 
part, I think a lady in tears is a most interesting sight, 
and though Mrs. Neville is old — " 

" What !" interrupted Edmund, " was the lady he had 
in the ' interesting situation ' an old woman ? you are as- 
cending into the highest miracle." 

" Miracle, indeed !" said Quill, scornfully ; " old people 
can feel as well as young ones, and I of course was ready 
to do anything in my power for her ; she refused a glass 
of water, but Mrs. Routledge lent me some smelling-salts 
that revived her greatly." 

"You seem to have had hard work for the time," 
observed George ; " how many more ladies were on 
your list? were they all crying out for you at the 
same moment ? Egad, Campbell " 

"None of them were 'crying out' for me," said 
Quill, angrily, " but I just happened to be near Mrs. 
Neville—" 

" Yes, Mr. Quill ; we understand you perfectly," in- 
terrupted Sarah ; " I am sure Mrs. Neville felt obliged 
for your attention ; I liked the song very much, but it did 
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not make me cry." Then, turning haughtily to George, — 
** Have done immediately I" 

" Well, that is excellent !" said he. " You want me to 
repeat to you every word that was said in the dining-room, 
and you are too fastidious to enjoy a little innocent joke 
from your brothers. Come, Quill, have you any more 
good things to entertain us with ?" 

^'I am not aware of having said anything good," 
answered he, " and when I do, you pretend not to under- 
stand me, and strive to make ladies think me a fool, but 
t'hat is a little more than you can do." 

As the party were now growing a little fatigued, nothing 
inore was said until the caiTiage passed through the turn- 
pike, which was within about ten minutes' drive of Labur- 
num Lodge. Then Quill addressed himself to Sarah in 
a bland tone : — 

^^ Miss Sarah, you are near the end of your troubles ; 
I hope you are not tired." 

*' Only a little," she answered. 

" I am somewhat tired too," he continued, " and I have 
a smart walk before me still ; but it is a satisfaction to me 
to think that you will soon be in your comfortable bed, 
and locked in the arms of Murphy^" 

" What the vengeance are you saying. Quill ?" cried 
George, starting up and looking furious ; '' what language 
are you addressing to my sister ? what kind of a joke is 
this — if it is a joke, — and who is Murphy ?" 

Poor Quill was so terrified that he could not speak, but 
stared stupidly at George with bis mouth open. George 
looked at Sarah to learn how she was bearing it, and to 
his great surprise he perceived, by the light of the carriage 
lamps, that she was smiling. Edmund, who had been 
half asleep, was. roused by George's angry tones, and, 
catching only the last words of his question, said, drowsily : 

"Do you want to know who Murphy is, or was? He 
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was a blockhead of an Irishman, who made a bad transla- 
tion of Tacitus. There was a young fellow at Bedford had 
it for a crib, and I warned him — " 

^' Hang Tacitus, and cribs, and young fellows at Bed- 
ford," interrupted George ; " I was not speaking to you, 
Edmund." 

" I humbly beg your pardon," said his brother ; " you 
seem to be in a marvellous wax." 

" I am sure if I thought you would have been so angry," 
ventured Quill, " I would never have said it It seemed 
to me only a playful, flowery sort of way of expressing — " 

George would not give him time to finish. " Playful ! 
flowery I yes, I have no doubt Murphy is a very playful 
fellow, and I think we know now what you consider a bed 
of roses for a lady." 

'^ Indeed I thought it was a very common phrase among 
the properest people," whimpered Quill. 

" I can only observe," answered George, " that if you 
are in the habit of hearing persons congratulating a young 
girl when she is retiring to rest, that she is going to be 
locked in the arms of an Irishman named Murphy, 
O'Shaughnessy, or O'Rourke, as the case may be, — ^you 
have lived among very extraordinary people, and the 
sooner you go back to them the better." 

" Oh mercy !" cried Quill, " as if I would be so impious ! 
I thought Murphy was not an Irishman, but a god." 

Sarah began to feel very awkward. "Is it possible, 
George," whispered she, " that you don't know what he 
means ? Some people, by way of humour, call Morpheus, 
the god of sleep. Murphy ; he has heard them, and thinks 
Murphy the right name." 

" Whewl" said George, vexed with himself for failing 
in his usual quickness, and also ashamed of not having 
heard the expression before, — " is that what he is at?" 

Then turning to Quill with a face of wrath : '^ How 
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dare you not mind what I have often said to you about 
never using figures of speech and roundabout phrases that 
you are not equal to, and by attempting which you will fall 
into blunders that will get your head broken some day ? 
hang it, can't you call sleep sleep, or tell her at once she 
will soon be snorting and snoring, in good downright lan- 
guage, without any of your Murphies and rhodomontades ?" 

" I am sure I will take care never to say such a thing 
again," faltered Quill. 

Edmund then whispered to George : " It was I who 
advised him some time ago to give up using hard words ; 
you encourage him to expose himself by florid expressions 
when you think he will be good game in any way by it ; 
so I don't pity you if you are made look foolish now by 
your gratuitous and gallant outbreak in defence of 
Sarah." 

"It was not so ill-timed at all," replied George, 
angrily ; ^^ he had no business to use such a figure of 
speech, and required to be reproved." 

" Let me also give you a caution. Quill," said Edmund ; 
"don't call doctors * gallant sons of ScoUopasius,* but call 
them doctors ; and call dogs ^ dogsV and not a man's ^ little 
ones,' — such jests are very impolite and highly nonsensical ; 
gallant is a word applied only to military men, and there 
never was such a person as Scollopasius ; I know you 
meant iEsculapius." 

"I did, and I said what I meant; I called him just 
what you called him yourself now ; His-scuU-ape-us. I 
am not a bit sorry for anything I said in the drawing- 
room ; the ladies approved highly of me, and said 1 had 
beaten you, George, and Miss Neville snvibed me her 
knight ; — I am sure I shall never forget the honour, — and 
she made me hand her to her carriage, and I saw the 
other fellows biting their nails with vexation." 

George said nothing, but he privately resolved that he 
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would not be in such a hurry again to take Quill into 
company with hinii 

Here the carriage arrived at I-aburnum Lodge. They 
got out, and Edmund, taking a latch-key from his pocket, 
opened the front door, and said to his sister : — 

" Quick, quick, Sarah, that unfortunate Murphy must 
be heartily weary of waiting ;" then turning to George : 
** Nox longa quilms mentitur arndcay" — eh, George?" 

George, who was always accustomed to be the tyrannus 
of the hour whenever simplicity was to be bantered, or 
ignorance satirised, had not temper to bear his reversed 
position ; colouring furiously, he lighted his candle, threw 
the blazing match he had used on Quill's shoe-tie, and 
ran up to his room. 

Quill put on his little brown great coat and strong 
shoes, and set off on his dreary walk homewards, and thus 
ended the dinner at Holly Park. 
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